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Vol. VIII. " Cared doeth yr Encilion." Part 1. 



RACE AND NATIONALITY. 

An Address delivered at the Opening of the Cymmro- 
DORioN Section of the National Eisteddfod of 1886. 

By ISAMBARD OWEN, M.D., M.A. 



Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Among the books 
which, in old-fashioned phrase, "should be in every gentle- 
man's library", might, I think, be reckoned the volume of 
bardic tradition which the Welsh Manuscript Society pub- 
lished in 1862 under the name of Barddas; and this not 
merely on historical or antiquarian grounds, but for the in- 
trinsic interest of its contents, which aboimd in sagacious 
maxims and pithy expressions of wisdom. 

"When the Society of Cymmrodorion did me the honour to 
ask me to open its series of meetings for 1886, it was to my 
copy of Barddas that I instinctively turned for a text. On 
opening the book my eyes fell on a series of questions con- 
stituting the commencement of a bardic catechism, which, in 
Ab Ithel's English rendering, run as follows: — 

" Who art thou ? and tell me thy history. 
Whence didst thou proceed ? and what is thy beginning? 
Where art thou now ? and how earnest thou to where thou art ? ^ 

Here, thought I, is wisdom ; greater even than his who pro- 
claimed " know thyself" to be the primary rule of life. If 
Greece revered the author of that famous aphorism, should 
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not Wales give .tó lrîbsiitf*V){:ádiiiíktio;ì to its unknown 
bard, who set these pregnant questions to guard the door of 
the temple of knowledge ? 

The Greek's immortal phrase is of the ancient philosophy, 
to which the individual was all in all. The Welsh bard has 
caught a foretaste of modern science, and warns us that the 
study of the individual is incomplete without a knowledge of 
its origin, its course of development, and its relative place in 
nature. But if we may read these bardic questions in a more 
mundane light than that in which they were originally in- 
tended, it must be confessed that in one respect we have 
sadly neglected our wise instructor's lesson. The history 
of the Welsh people has become an almost forgotten study 
among its members. I do not know if in a single school 
in all Wales instruction in it is at this day given. This 
surely should not long be so. The means of such instruc- 
tion are more available to-day than they were but a few 
years since; the researches of Professor Ehŷs have partly 
dispelled the obscurity in which eariy British history rested, 
and at least one excellent elementary text-book has lately 
seen the light. 

It may be said that our history is neither very illustrious 
nor very important to the world. True it is that indepen- 
dent Wales founded no empire and developed no perman- 
ent political institution. Empire and policy are not all of 
life. If history be taken, in the modern sense, as the story 
of a people and not that of its rulers, the history of the 
Welsh is devoid neither of interest nor of instruction. 

To us as Welshmen it is of practical import also. In 
a day of popular government it is not well that anyone 
should be ignorant of the due place of himself and his nation- 
ality in the world, or unable to estimate the force of argu- 
ments drawn from the story of the past. 

Ethnology till lately was content to classify us as " a Celtic 
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people". The advance of the science has gone to show that 
questions of origin are by no means so simple as they were 
once supposed, and that our racial character is not thus to be 
dismissed in a single phrase. That two waves of population, 
speaking variations of the so-called Celtic form of the com- 
mon Aryan tongue of western Europe, have at different periods 
passed across the face of Britain, the evidence of language 
leaves no room for doubt ; but the island was not a desert 
when those waves approached its shores, and at least one 
race settled here at a long antecedent date has borne a part, 
it is now acknowledged, in forming our present complex 
stock. 

Following Professor Ehŷs, we may distinguish the men of 
the first Aryan-speaking wave, whose language has evolved 
the Erse, the Manx, and the Gaelic, by the name of Goidels, 
and apply that of Brythons to the second, the Britons 
properly so called, who introduced a dialect allied to the 
Goidelic, but since widely divergent from it, and now repre- 
sented by the modem Welsh. 

Before Goidel or Brython set foot in these islands there 
lived in them an anatomically well-defined race of mankind, 
our present acquaintance with which, in its purity, is made 
by the exploration of its ancient places of sepulture. It was 
a race small in stature, of slender and not ungraceful build ; 
its head long and rather narrow, its features well formed and of 
gentle expression. Its brain -capacity was good, and its skill 
not contemptible, though limited in efi(prt for want of material 
knowledge. Its implements were shaped and polished in a 
workmanlike manner, though it had found no better sub- 
stance to make them of than flint. 

It was once held that this race, relics of which are widely 
distributed, was an extinct one ; but anthropologists are now 
agreed that the type has never died out, and that it enters in 
varying degrees into the composition of most of the races of 

b2 
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modern western Europe, those of Great Britain and Ireland 
among the number. 

Exploration of another class of ancient tombs has brought 
to light the remains of an equally defined race of widely 
different physical characteristics, which settled in remote 
antiquity upon the coasts of west and north-west Europe, 
and penetrated into our isles at a long subsequent period. It 
came here as a conqueror, subjugating and afterwards mixing 
with the people I have just described. It was a tall race, 
large-boned, and presumably of great muscular strength ; with 
a round skull, beetling eyebrows, prominent cheek-bones, and 
massive jaws. Its affinities are a matter on which anthro- 
pologists are not agreed, and it is but a bare surmise which 
identifies it with the material of the earlier Celtic or Goidelic 
immigration. 

The accident of their mode of sepulture has preserved for 
us the separate types of these two early races. Others, it is 
by many anthropologists inferred from existing types, were 
coexistent, of whose independent characteristics the trace has 
been altogether lost. 

The Brythonic immigration brings us down to historic 
times. It was still in progress when Caesar first lifted the veil 
from the island. At the dawn of history the Brythons are 
found pushing back or dominating the Goidel from east to 
west of Britain, as the latter had once dominated the races 
of more primitive times. From the meagre descriptions of 
Boman writers, supplemented by such scanty anatomical 
knowledge as is available, we gather that the Brythons, though 
not a homogeneous people, were characterised on the whole 
by a fairly tall stature and by a ruddy or light colour of hair. 
The Goidel in his separate individuality we have no present 
means of identifying. He is traced by his language alone ; 
which appears, before the coming of the Brythons, to have 
prevailed over greater part of the two islands, and to have 
superseded the earlier forms of speech. It is known neither 
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from what side he entered the British world nor to which of 
the types existing in it he ought to be ascribed. Necessarily 
his relationship to the later Brythons is equally dubious. Lan- 
guage, it is now acknowledged, is no certain criterion of race ; 
evidence though it may be of bygone political or geographical 
association. The Celtic form of speech was once widespread, 
and the early peoples of Britain were not necessarily the 
only ones who had thrown aside their original tongues to adopt 
it- The word *' Celtic", in philology, has a perfectly definite 
significance; in anthropology it has no determinate meaning ; 
and it will aid the comprehension of the subject if that much- 
abused phrase, *' the Celtic races", be relegated for the present 
to the limbo whither Albanactus, Camber, and Locrinus have 
gone before. 

From the subjugation or displacement of earlier peoples 
by later, modern historians are too apt to infer the 
inferiority of the former in the scale of humanity, and the 
possession by the latter of superior moral and physical quali- 
ties, making inevitably for the result which actually took 
place. Any such view must surely admit of large excep- 
tions. There is a critical period in the progress of a people 
emerging from savagery to civilisation which lays it open to 
the attack of another either more or less advanced than itself, 
— ^the period, I mean, when it has just beaten its sword into a 
ploughshare, and has not yet fully reaped the harvest ; when 
the fervour of savage valour has been partially damped by 
industrial occupations and civil discipline, while the strength 
which advancing civilisation brings, the concentration of 
population, the power of organisation, and the improvement 
of the materials of warfare, have not yet been realised. A 
people in this stage, like a crustacean that has cast its shell 
is liable to the assaults of enemies whom a little before, or a 
little later, it could aflFord to despise. 

So simple a cause as the possession of a superior weapon, 
or superior military formation, has been many times in the 
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world's known history the condition of conquest, from the 
days when the phalanx made Thebes master of Greece and the 
Macedonian spear overthrew Hellenic independence, to our 
own in which the needle-gun won the battle of Sadowa, and 
the master of the Prussian army became the arbiter of Europe. 
The possession of a superior weapon was undoubtedly one of 
the reasons, if not the only one, which gave the large-limbed 
men described above the victory over their agile foes. It was 
not till southern trade had placed these round-headed men in 
possession of bronze as a material for their arms that they 
ventured to make a raid upon the flint-armed islanders. 
Polished stone against weapons of bronze — the result could 
not be doubtful. The possession of the better material, 
iron, at a later period, is thought to have given the Brython 
the upper hand of the Goidel. It was, we may be right in 
saying, a tide of knowledge, not of evolution, that was 
really setting westward. 

At the time of the Roman invasion the Brythonic wave, 
we learn, had hardly reached the western sea ; and the Goidel 
was still as dominant in the north-west and south-west of our 
present Wales as in Ireland itself when the Roman con- 
quest cut short the Brythonic advance. In the modern 
Glamorgan and Gwent the Romans encountered an ap- 
parently separate race — swarthy, and of short stature, whom 
they likened to the Iberians of Spain, and in whom modem 
ethnologists see the unmixed descendants of the short people 
of the ancient tombs. If this be so, we are rightly cautious 
in declining to attribute an essential inferiority to this early 
people, for it was in the black-haired Silures that the Romans 
met one of the toughest foes they had encountered since the 
fall of Carthage. 

The Roman occupation, it is generally admitted, can have 
made little difference in the racial characteristics of Britain. 
Outside the network of towns and roadways the old inhabit- 
ants of the island lived a separate life, cultivatin^c the land 
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for the Italian tax-gatherer, but speaking their own lan- 
guages, and little influenced by the foreigner, unless he came 
to them in the capacity of a Christian missionary. When 
the necessities of the empire withdrew the legions and offi- 
cials of Some, the Britons were still Britons, and the ancient 
tongues, though enriched with many Latin words, still lived 
in the land. 

Forty years after the Romans left, the marauding hosts 
from Lower Germany, whom the provincials termed Saxons, 
but who called themselves by the famous name of Eng- 
lishmen, set themselves to wring from its possessors a 
new and more fertile England upon the coasts of Britain. 
Against these stalwart warriors, in the full flush and vigour 
of barbarian life, and inspired by immemorial freedom, it 
is marvellous that the Britons, broken and hampered as the 
Eomans had left them, should have maintained so long and 
so stubborn a conflict. We may see in later history how 
much weaker was the defence which the English in their 
turn offered to the Danes. In the English invasions there 
was no question of over-running or conquering Britain. 
The land was gained, district after district, by dint of hard 
and continuous fighting; the armies which had settled on 
the coast being reinforced by fresh swarms from the teeming 
shores of Lower Germany, until the original England by the 
Baltic was well-nigh emptied of inhabitants. In the course 
of a hundred and thirty years south-eastern Britain was in 
English hands — a number of English settlements, after- 
wards to be bound together into kingdoms, stood on the 
ruins of the Roman province. 

Whether the Britons were entirely cleared from the con- 
quered districts, or how far the English peoples that took 
their place were British in blood, is a long disputed question, 
but one germane to the point towards which we are tending. 
Historians of the present day are in general disposed to 
admit the survival of a considerable British element in the 
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captured lands. A subject population, it would appear, was 
left to carry on such urban life as survived in the Boman 
towns, which the English had no incHnation to share. 
British captives must have been valuable as slaves to till 
the soil, and British women prized by a race of warrior 
immigrants. Among the marshes and tangled forests that 
then covered a large part of the island soil, fugitives might, 
and in some places certainly did, maintain a state of savage 
freedom, till, in later days, their descendants mingled with 
the settled inhabitants of the cultivated tracts. In one way 
and another a large British element is now generally held to 
have been absorbed even into the earliest English states. 
The later victories of the English, especially after their con- 
version to Christianity, led to conquests rather than settle- 
ments, and the population of many of the western districts 
of England remained chiefly British in blood. 

The hypothesis of the retention of a large British ele- 
ment in the English settlements receives much support 
from recent anthropological researches. The dark colour of 
hair which is held to denote the presence of the earlier 
stocks is found, according to the Report of the Anthropo- 
metric Committee of the British Association, to be more pre- 
valent in many of the counties of the east and south of 
England than it is throughout the greater part of Wales. 
Even Dr. Beddoe, who dissents from the conclusions of the 
committee, does not regard the pure English and Scandina- 
vian stocks, recognised by their characteristic fair tint, as 
accounting for more than a half of the population of the 
greater part of England. 

A portion of this dark element in England is no doubt of 
comparatively recent introduction, due to the various immi- 
grations that have taken place from the Continent, and to tlie 
constant flow, since the sixteenth century, of the western 
population to the wealthier parts of the countrj\ Some 
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may have been introduced by the English invaders them- 
selves, fair people as in the main they appear to have been. 
They came from lands previously trodden by at least two 
of the earlier races of Britain, remnants of which may have 
come in the English keels to wrest the land from their un- 
recognised kinsmen. 

The south-western peninsula, which had been isolated 
by English victories on the Severn, was the subject of 
much later conquest. The remaining portion of Eoman 
Britain, south of the wall, had, shortly after the departure 
of the legions, been roughly banded into a coherent federa- 
tion. A North Briton named Cunedda had established in his 
family an hereditary supremacy over all the tribes inhabiting 
these parts, and had still further consolidated his power by 
carving out district sovereignties for his sons among the Bry- 
thonic and Goidelic-speaking peoples of Wales. His work 
had proved lasting ; a national feeling and an early national 
literature had sprung up in the Gwledig's dominions. 
Aneurin and Uywarch had antedated the era of Meilir and 
Gwalchmai, and the common name of Cymry, or fellow- 
countrymen, bound the tribes together from the Severn 
to the Clyde. 

The war, which had ceased for a space after the cap- 
ture of south-eastern Britain, was renewed by the growing 
power of the Northern English on the unprotected frontier of 
the Cymric state. In 613 a victory in front of Chester threw 
that city and the adjacent plains into the hands of the North- 
umbrian king. A life and death struggle ensued, which lasted 
with varying fortune for over forty years ; at the end of 
which time we find the plains of Cheshire and Lancashire per- 
manently annexed to Northumbria, the Cymric state broken 
in two, and its national life come to an end. Of its northern 
divisions, that known as Strathclyde ultimately became incor- 
porated with the kingdom of Scotland ; the name of the 
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remainder is perpetuated in the county of Cumberland. 
The separate individuality of these northern Britons was not 
lost till the middle ages, and a Brythonic tongue lingered 
in Strathclyde till the thirteenth century. 

During these two centuries of struggle there had been a 
continual streaming of the eastern elements of the island 
population towards the west. Each influx of exiles in- 
creased the proportion of Brythonic blood and the weight of 
Brythonic influence ; and at the time that the Cymric state 
was broken up the Brythonic tongue is found supreme, and 
the Brythonic element presumably dominant, from one end 
of Wales to the other. Of any attempt at expulsion of the 
Goidelised tribes, or of the Silures, there is no certain 
evidence, and it is reasonably held that they were, in part 
at least, absorbed and not displaced by the Brythonic ad- 
vance. The stock of the Welsh people is now nearly 
complete, and we see of how complex a nature it must be, 
with its dominant Brythonic element overlying an unknown 
proportion of the Goidelic strain, and that resting on a sub- 
stratum of the earlier races of men to whom Britain belonged 
in the ages of stone and bronze. 

Subsequent accretions cannot have very materially altered 
the strain. A Brythonised colony from the north re- 
peopled in later days the wasted region of Tegeingl ; some 
Danish, Norman, French, and Breton elements were intro- 
duced in the middle ages ; and in the present century the 
population of the industrial districts has absorbed and 
assimilated a considerable influx of strangers from England, 
Ireland, and the Continent. The Flemish colonists of 
Pembrokeshire and Gower hold themselves separate to this 
day. 

If we seek to define our racial position in the British 
Islands, one thing at least is clear, that it is an intermediate 
one. The older elements of the population connect us on the 
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one hand with the Goidelic, or Goidelised, Iriahman and 
Gael, while our dominant Brythonic element bids us look for 
our nearest cousins in the neighbouring counties of England, 
in Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, in North Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland (as far as Cumberland is not 
Danish), and in the Western Lowlands of Scotland; parts 
from which the Brythonic-speaking population was never 
largely displaced, to some of which it has since largely 
returned. 

On the view we take of the persistence of the Briton 
in the east and south, our estimate of our general relation- 
ship to the English and eastern Scots must be based. 
It is to be hoped that the systematic study of contemporary 
types which has been set on foot will one day throw light on 
this as on many other dark places in British ethnology. At 
present it would be idle to dogmatise ; but it is at all events 
not improbable that the average Welshman is, if anything, 
racially nearer to the average Englishman or lowland 
Scotchman of the present day than to the average Irishman 
or Gael. 

Race is not nationality ; not always an element of nation- 
ality ; seldom, I think, an essential element. If we scan the 
map of Europe we shall find the most strongly marked 
nationalities embracing races obviously very diverse and still 
geographically distinct. The common French nationality 
covers the Fleming and the Gascon, the Provencal and the 
Norman ; the Italian unites the Neapolitan and the Lombard ; 
the Prussian has joined the German and the Slav; Macaulay's 
description of national coalescence in Scotland has long been 
familiar. On the other hand, we have seen Alsace and Lor- 
raine forsaking their association with German nationality to 
cleave to that of France, the great Scandinavian peninsula 
rift by a line of national demarcation, and the union of the 
Netherlands proved to be an impracticable dream. Common 
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interests, common habits and traditions, a common political 
form, bring men into closer intercourse ; and a common lan- 
guage may smooth still further the way of union : but some- 
thing is needed yet before a nation can become a nationality. 
That something is community of mind ; its essence is — Ideas. 
A great idea, a great principle of conduct, be it social, re- 
ligious, or political, is, I hold, the only nucleus on which a 
true nationality can concentrate. It is the common faith in, 
the common pride in, the common possession of such ideas 
that can alone bind man to man as Englishman is bound to 
Englishman, Scotchman to Scotchman, Welshman to Welsh- 
man, and create the organic unity we term a nationality out 
of the atoms of human life. 

The old Cymric state, in the days of Cadwallon, had its 
idea, to which it was enthusiastically devoted. The reten- 
tion of " Unbenaeth Prydain", " the Monarchy of Britain", 
in Cymric hands was its cherished aim, the bond of union 
between its component parts. With the breaking of the 
Cymric state the monarchy passed hopelessly into other 
hands, the bond was shattered, tlie idea was a memory of 
the past, and the budding nationality died. We pass over 
a period of more than four hundred years, from the death of 
Cadwaladr to the end of the eleventh century, when time had 
again a new birth to bring forth, and the modern Welsh 
nationality came into being. 

The history of the Welsh people during those four hun- 
dred years is almost a blank. Their circumstances were not 
propitious. The rude tribal sovereignties which the Western 
Britons had extemporised on the departure of the Eomans 
had in them no element of political progress : a barren soil, 
a scattered population, and a constant need of defensive 
war were little favourable to material prosperity. The power 
of the Gwledig had shrunk to a shadowy claim of supremacy 
on the part of the King of Gwynedd, and the unorganised 
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swarm of petty princes and princelets displayed the vices 
inevitable to their condition. The annals of these centuries 
are a list of dyníustic and intestine feuds, varied by wars, 
defensive and oflFensive, with the English kingdoms, to which, 
in times of peace, the Welsh chieftains generally acknow- 
ledged fealty and sometimes paid tribute. Twice the dreary 
record is broken by a gleam of light. Once we see a genuine 
patriot devoting his life to the maintenance of peace and the 
improvement of his country's laws. Once a bom leader of 
men unites the jarring princedoms for a time into something 
resembling a single state. But Howel Dda stands alone, and 
GrufTydd ab Llewelyn is the sole " King of Men" from the 
days of Cadwallon to those of Gruffydd ab Cynan. The stub- 
born bravery of the people in defensive war is the only 
other redeeming feature of the picture. OfFa of Mercia tore 
the district of Pengwern from the kingdom of Powys, but 
this was the last permanent conquest of the English. Mona, 
Gwent, and the north-east were often overrun, but as often 
regained, until the Normans came. 

The internal divisions of Wales are used sometimes as an 
illustration of a supposed special incapacity of " Celtic" 
peoples for united action. If we look over the border it does not 
appear, with all their advantages, that much more real union 
existed among the English in the days of their independence 
than among our own forefathers. One inestimable advantage 
which they possessed was the succession of great men, 
men of statesmanship and command, which their ruling caste 
in that age seemed never weary of producing. Now in one 
place, now in another, arose these bom leaders to impose their 
will on petty sovereignties and neighbouring kingdoms, and 
bring about something like common action. But the union was 
personal rather than national, and whenever the strong hand 
was removed the old division of council and action soon re- 
appeared. Its effects were manifest when the Danish in- 
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vasions began. In ten years from their first attempt at 
conquest the Northmen subjugated more of the island than 
the English had won by a century's hard fighting while yet 
the land was Britain. 

Though the first invasion of the Northmen after a while 
died away, and allowed the successors of Alfred to build on 
the basis of the kingdom he had saved from the wreck an 
empire of the English as brilliant as it was short lived, their 
doom was not long delayed. After a space the Dane was again 
in the land; and in A.D. 1017, five hundred and sixty years 
after the conquest of Kent, all England bowed to a foreign 
lord, and the independent political life of the English people 
came for the time to an end. From the Danish regime they 
were transferred to the sterner rule of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy; by the marriage of a Norman heiress their land 
became part of the wide domains of the Plantagenets of 
Anjou, which extended under various titles from the Cheviots 
to the Pyrenees, and at one time it fell perilously near to 
becoming a province of France, 

The storms that ravaged England did not spare Wales. 
The stubbornness of its defenders, the diflBcult nature of the 
country, which in part compensated for their scanty number, 
and perhaps the small temptation its poverty offered to 
invasion, saved Welsh independence from serious attack for 
a time ; but towards the close of the eleventh century we 
find the eastern borders borne down by a strong chain of 
Norman earldoms, bodies of Norman adventurers eating into 
the heart of the land, and the claims of supremacy over its 
numerous divisions, which had descended from the days of 
Ofifa and Egbert, asserted to the utmost. 

To outward appearance a few years more would see all 
Wales subverted, and its disunited inhabitants merged in the 
mass of the Norman's English subjects. Had such been the case 
we should not be met here to-day to speak of Welsh nation- 
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ality ; we should not be about to discuss to-morrow the utili- 
sation of the Welsh language. 

In the year 1081 a voice is heard from the hill of Camo. 
It is Meilir lamenting the death of his lord at the hand 
of Gruffydd ab Cynan. His song of mourning for the 
overthrow of the old order is, unknown to himself, the first 
note of the new. The creative idea which was to form the 
Welsh nationality we know to-day is struggling to birth, a 
new set of men has come to the front to receive and pro- 
tect it, and Meilir himself is destined to be its earliest ex- 
ponent Before the century closes we perceive unequivocal 
signs of Welsh nationality. The bard is abroad in the land, 
and Gruffydd ab Cynan is holding an Eisteddfod at Caerwys. 

It is, I maintain, by examining closely the Eisteddfod, 
which from that day has been the especial symbol of 
Welsh nationality, and the certain gauge of its vitality, that 
we shall obtain the clearest conception of the ideas which 
inspired its formation. We need not look back to the middle 
ages to do this. The Eisteddfod is with us now, ever young 
and ever fresh, though venerable in age. It is no barren 
survival or empty revival, but a reality of the present 
day. The abounding vitality of the institution and the spon- 
taneous interest it awakens throughout the country are facts 
obvious and not open to question. 

Let us, then, in the coming week, when we see, as we hope 
to see, the scenes which recent Eisteddfodau have witnessed, 
the benches of the great pavilion crowded for four days to- 
gether with thousands of Welshmen and Welshwomen sitting 
patiently, hour after hour, attentive witnesses of the pro- 
ceedings on the platform, — let us turn for a moment from 
thoughts of the past and from dreams of the future, from 
speculations on the origin of the institution, and from 
projects for melting it down and pouring it into new moulds, 
seriously to ask ourselves of what meaning is this actual, 
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visible, tangible phenomenon before us, what the moral 
forces are which have brought and kept these thousands to- 
gether, attracted from the length and breadth of the land. Let 
us not fail to remember that the concourse we shall see has 
been drawn, not from a rich and leisured class, but from all 
ranks alike ; that the institution is mainly supported, and in- 
deed mainly conducted, by hard-working men and women, 
whose scanty leisure affords them little time to waste in 
affectations, whose narrow means they are little likely to ex- 
pend year after year on an unreal object. Can any thought- 
ful person suppose, as certain English newspapers "do vainly 
talk", that national vanity and self-adulation are anywhere 
so strong as to play even a considerable part in producing 
such a phenomenon as an Eisteddfod has to show. Men whose 
lives are spent in a daily struggle for bread are not to be 
drawn by silken chains like these. The very quality of the 
audience is enough to put its sincerity beyond question. One 
cannot mistake the reality of the attraction an Eisteddfod 
possesses. 

But of what nature are the proceedings which awaken 
so genuine and eager an interest ? There is little show or 
glitter about the conduct of an Eisteddfod. An almost Spar- 
tan simplicity marks alike the scene and the actors. To 
listen to a contest in the execution of high-class music ; to 
hear an adjudication upon the merits of rival compositions 
in music, in prose, or in verse, or a speech upon the past or 
the future of the country ; to witness an honour done to a 
fellow-countryman who has written best in an old and diffi- 
cult poetic metre — these are all the attractions it has to offer. 
Attractions they prove themselves ; but they are attractions 
of no vulgar kind. They are attractions that can appeal only 
to minds bent towards cultivation; the sole pleasure they 
have to give is the pleasure of the critic and the artist. 

Would we look deeper still, we may see the National 
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Eisteddfod not standing alone, but connected by sensitive 
bonds with a whole system of lesser Eisteddfodau, of the 
province, of the district, of the town, and of the village. 
We may trace its roots deep into the national life; see whence 
it draws its support; and satisfy ourselves that its vitality 
springs from a genuine and spontaneous source, that the sub- 
jects of the Eisteddfodic contests are really the national re- 
creations of the Welsh people, practised by the many and 
sympathised with by all. 

How shall we say, then, when we look at the scene which 
this week will again unfold ? Shall we not recognise in it a 
visible witness that here in Wales we have a people, in the 
wide sense of the term, bent towards mental cultivation, 
capable of appreciating the pleasures of the critic and the 
artist, penetrated by the conviction that intellectual exercise 
is a source of happiness in itself as well as a means of ma- 
terial advancement, and that culture is not the exclusive 
privilege of a class, but a blessing to be freely enjoyed by 
all ? Here, I make bold to think, is the key to the history of 
our people. This belief in the universality of intellectual 
enjoyment, this spontaneous creed of the democracy of cul- 
ture, is the idea which has inspired the Welsh nationality, is 
the social gospel which Wales has to offer to the world. As 
a bare idea, it may be neither new nor strange, but Wales 
alone has succeeded in giving it the practical embodiment we 
see. 

If, in the light of these thoughts, we turn again to the Wales 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we shall find ourselves 
in no unfamiliar land. The same idea, though more rudely 
expressed, animates the people of the time. Literature and 
music BXG already a popular passion, the subject of a common 
feeling that binds the Welsh together and gives them a sense of 
national individuality. In the farmer's cottage the harp and 
song are ready for the evening's entertainment ; in the hall 

VOL. VIII. c 
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of the prince, chieftain and soldier are alike eager for the 
song of the bard. His utterance is no rude ballad or untutored 
song of war ; his hearers' taste has demanded poetic ele- 
gance and elaborate literary form ; the old Brythonic tongue 
is fashioned into a rich language — vigorous, flexible, and ex- 
pressive ; the lofty legend of Arthur and his knights, brought 
from far Brittany, and embellished with a thousand charms 
of fancy and diction, goes from hand to hand, destined soon to 
encircle Christendom ; topics of a more serious nature are not 
forgotten ; an elevated tone of thought, an intellectual freedom 
of spirit, are exerting their influence on the national character. 

Drawing a new life from such a source as this, the Cymry 
managed ere long to stem, and even to roll back, the tide of 
Norman conquest, and sustained for two centuries more the 
unending defensive war which the encroachments of their 
powerful suzerains forced upon them. From the time of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan they were no longer an unprogressive 
people. Little by little they learned what the Normans had 
to teach them of the arts of war and peace. Gradually the 
old political order changed for the better. The district 
sovereigns are seen by slow degrees falling into subordina- 
tion to the provincial crowns, and the provincial rulers at 
last accept in fact the traditional supremacy of the house of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan. The inorganic collection of tribal lord- 
ships works into a Principality of Wales, a vassal state, but 
not without political importance. 

But we shall miss the significance of the history of these 
two centuries unless we apprehend that the material pro- 
gress was not the cause of the intellectual development, and 
realise the circumstances under which that development 
began. For the dawn of a considerable literature we look, 
as a rule, to cities and courts, to times of prosperity and 
ease. The Welsh, even in Owain Gwynedd's days, were but 
a plain-mannered people of shepherds and herdsmen, engag- 
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iiig little in commerce, harassed of necessit}' by perpetual 
summons to war. Luxuries they had few ; town-life was 
almost unknown. The Church, isolated to a great extent, had 
afiforded no channel for the entrance of Italian civilisation. 
But for the initial debt it owed to Britanny and Ireland, the 
intellectual movement was Wales' own. This it is which 
gives special significance to Welsh social history in the 
twelfth century, and brings it to bear on that of our own 
times. The phenomenon is unique. Never, 1 believe, has 
an original literature comparable to that of mediaeval Wales 
taken its rise under circumstances seemingly so little fiivour- 
able to its appearance. 

The Principality was short-lived ; it fell almost as soon as 
completed. The new Wales was called upon to confront a new 
England. Stripped of their wide continental possessions, the 
Plantagenets had to fall back on their island realm. The reign 
of the first Edward, the greatest of the line, finally welded 
conquered English and conquering French into a single 
nation, and established the modern Kingdom of England. The 
security of his creation was threatened by the existence of in- 
dependent states upon its northern and western borders, and 
the best of his life-work was devoted to procure the union of 
these realms with his own. His projects in Scotland 
Edward did not live to complete. In Wales, which was the 
object of his first attack, his work was thoroughly done. 

The rule of the Edwards was in the main a just and not 
oppressive one. For the third of the name, whose victories 
they helped to win, and for his unfortunate grandson, the 
Welsh seem to have entertained a real affection. A com- 
plete union with England might thus early have been effected 
but for the usurpation of Henry Bolingbroke and the chapter 
of Welsh history to which it led. Little claim though Owain 
of Glyndyfrdwy may have to be numbered in the roll of 
genuine patriots, we can, none the less, admire the skill with 

c2 
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which he united the Welsh dislike of the usurper with the 
unsubdued Welsh national sentiment to organise a revolt so 
formidable and so nearly successful. Of the dread which the 
name of Owain inspired during his life, and his memory long 
after his death, we may find a reflection in the pages of 
Shakespeare, and a surer testimony in the severe repressive 
measures which the English government thought it necessary 
to enforce in Wales during the whole of tlie Lancastrian and 
Yorkist periods. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the conquest of Edward I had 
increased the possible harm that might accrue to the Crown 
from the side of Wales. We may notice with interest the 
change that had taken place in the country. A hundred and 
twenty years of Plantagenet rule had completed the work 
begun by the house of Gruffydd ab Cynan. The provincial 
dynasties had disappeared, and the country was one. Hence- 
forth a Prince of Wales might again rule the land ; a 
King of Gwynedd, of Powys, or of l)eheubarth, could no 
more be. 

The Wars of the Roses worked out the remedy for Lancas- 
trian and Yorkist oppression. By a singular fate the inherit- 
ance of the Plantagenet throne came to be vested in the 
grandson of a Welsh squire. To the gallant Welshmen who 
fought for Henry Tudor his landing was more than a renewal 
of the contest between the red rose and the white. They saw 
in him the man who was to free them from subjection and 
restore the ancient honour of the Cymric name. They saw 
with pride the old Red Dragon of the Cymry floating over them 
as they marched to Bosworth Field, carried in triumph to 
London, and blazoned as the chief supporter of the royal 
shield. From that time the attitude of Wales to England was 
changed. The Welsh recognised their native sovereign in 
a Tudor king, whom their own valour had helped to place on 
the throne, and the next fifty years made possible the Act 
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which put an end to tlie disorderly rule of the Marchers, 
formally united the Principality to the Kingdom, and placed 
Welshmen under the protection of the same laws and in 
possession of the same privileges as other subjects of the 
• Crown. Welshmen and Englishmen were united on terms 
which recognised their complete equality. Both had in time 
past been under foreign rule ; both had rested long in the 
position of a conquered people ; the spirit of neither had 
been broken by subjection. Improved relations soon sprang 
up between them ; and before Elizabeth had been long on the 
throne mutual confidence and goodwill, seasoned with a 
little friendly banter, had taken the place of the old dislike 
and distrust. 

It was unfortunate that the brightness of the new era then 
dawning for Wales should have been dimmed by a mistaken 
though well meant piece of policy, embodied in the very Act 
which was intended to open it. By a clause in the Act the 
use of the English language alone was ordered in all courts 
of justice, and the penalty of disability for public office was 
enacted against all who adhered tp the ancient Cymric 
speech. 

We need not blame Henry VIII and his advisers, Eng- 
lish or Welsh, for this. They acted according to their lights. 
They saw the grave practical inconvenience of two languages 
in a single realni ; they knew, perhaps, that parts of Britain 
had already changed their tongue. But they did not see — 
many yet even do not see — that to replace a primitive and 
unlettered dialect is no measure of the task of uprooting 
a language that has been made the medium of a literature 
and the expression of a national idea, and has thus wound 
itself around a national heart. To make matters worse, the 
means of instruction were almost wanting in the country. 
The troubles of the later Plantagenet periods had left 
Wales ill-provided with schools, and a system of national 
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education transcended as far the ideas as the means of the 
sixteenth century. 

The evils which are to be attributed to this unsuccessful 
piece of legislation are, I believe, neither few nor small, and 
I greatly fear our national character has been a sufferer. A 
system which allowed generation after generation of Welsh- 
men to find themselves subject to serious disabilities except 
on conditions which they could not possibly fulfil, and to 
see their language — a language inextricably bound up with 
what was best in their national associations — placed under a 
legal ban, was as well adapted as any means could be to in- 
duce a depressing sense of helplessness and inferiority in 
the people, and to allow a spirit of self-distrust to under- 
mine the sturdy independence of the ancient Cymry. 

In their very success, as far as they did succeed, I believe 
these enactments to have been as disastrous as in their 
failure. The few whose circumstances gave them the means 
of acquiring the English tongue came, I fear, little by little 
to neglect the cultivation of the older language, to regard it in 
the light of a rustic dialect, to transfer tlie idea of disparage- 
ment from the language to the persons of those who spoke it, 
and to estrange themselves and their descendants from the 
current of national life, which still flowed, though silently, 
among their humbler neighbours. In the revival of Welsh 
nationality which has marked the present century, the 
heirs of the ancient leaders are not those who have led. 
It is the unassuming figures of parish clergymen and minis- 
ters, burghers, scholars, and men of toil, that rise before us as 
we recall the architects of the restored national temple, from 
the authors of the Myvyrian Archaiology to the Father of 
Higher Education in Wales. 

The whole current, however, of our modern social life has 
tended to bring out the large capacities for self-help which may 
be discerned in the cliaracter of the existing W^elsh people. 
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Voluntary popular agency lias been conspicuous in all the 
movements that have lifted the land out of the state of intellec- 
tual neglect and destitution into which it had sunk in the 
Georgian era. It was voluntary agency that organised the 
first supply of sadly-needed schools ; it was voluntary 
agency that supplemented the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem that superseded them by the peculiar institution of 
the Welsh Sunday-school; it was voluntary agency that 
covered the land, as few lands are covered, with the means 
of religious worship ; the people at large supported Sir 
Hugh Owen in the matter of higher education ; and the 
popular effort which revived, has since continued to maintain, 
the celebration of the national Eisteddfod. 

Here, then, stands modern Wales, inheriting by right an 
honourable position in a great realm, looking back on a 
history which at least was never sullied by slavishness or 
cowardice; its people trained to self-help under circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty and discouragement, bound 
into a nationeJity by an idea that is independent of political 
chances, pregnant with intellectual progress, and embodied 
in an institution at once ancient and modem, stable in 
its immemorial tradition, and flexible enough to meet the 
changing requirements of the time. 

Wales, if tnie to its national idea, has a future before it ; 
but there is a barrier in the path which the united efforts 
of its sons are needed to remove. I mean the gi'ave defects 
of the national system of education. This is a matter that 
stands far above the level of party strife, and I make no 
apology for alluding to it in an Eisteddfodic meeting. Eightly 
to appreciate the force of the movement which the Eisteddfod 
represents, we must not fail to keep steadily before us the 
educational conditions under which it has been carried 
on. It is singular that the part of our common kingdom in 
which the love of intellectual pursuits is most widely dif- 
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fused, and in which intellectual culture is of the essence 
of the national idea, should be, of all, the part worst supplied 
with the means of systematic mental training. We are asked 
to-morrow to discuss a proposed means of surmounting the 
difficulties against which elementary instruction has to 
struggle, and more than a passing reference to that part of the 
subject would be now misplaced. But behind the matter of 
elementary education looms the more formidable question 
of intermediate schools. Beset with difficulties as the 
question is, Welshmen must grapple resolutely with it ere- 
long, for, from the point of view which we have been 
considering, it cannot but be the question of questions for the 
future of our country. Mental training is the life-blood 
of the Welsh nation. Deprived of education, a Welshman 
is an organism incomplete, lacking its perfect development. 
His intellectual capacities are his fighting arm. What can 
avail him in the battle of life if his right arm be withered 
and stunted from childhood. The Welsh people possesses 
abilities and character fitted to give it a position of credit 
in the family of modern nations. As long as the present 
state of things lasts, we must be content to take an inferior 
place. Honour and interest are alike imperilled by delay. 
The question is one of life and death for the country, and 
should be attacked with the conviction that national life 
or national death depends upon the finding or missing a solu- 
tion. 
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NOTES ON THE LIFE OF ST. DAVID, 

THE PATRON SAINT OF WALES. 
By HOWEL W. LLOYD, M.A. 



(Read be/ore the Society, February 24M, 1887.) 

The time when St. David lived belongs perhaps to the most 
obscure period of the history of this country. It is that in 
which the King Arthur of romance is said to have flourished ; 
who, though a certain place in history has been accorded to 
him by some writers, is stated to have fought and defeated 
the Saxons in twelve battles, neither the site nor the date of 
which have hitherto been ascertained with certainty ; whence, 
some have gone so far as to deny that tliey ever were really 
fought, or that the hero of them had any real existence. It 
may, therefore, well be conceived difficult, if not impossible, 
to fix the date of St. David's birth, as well as of his death ; 
although both may be reached approximately, and with 
sufficient accuracy to enable us to gain in succession a 
knowledge of the principal circumstances of his career. 

It is universally agreed by his biographers, and indeed in 
all the ancient documents that relate to him, that he was a 
person of noble, nay, even of princely birth. His fatlier, 
whose name is given variously as Sant, Sandde, Sanctus, and 
Xanthus, but all referring clearly to the same individual, is 
called the son of Ceredig, son of Cunedda Wledig. His 
mother, the wife of Sandde, was Non, (called by Eicemarchus, 
his biographer, Nonnita) the daughter of Gynyr of Caer 
Gawch,* the petty prince of a district in what is now the 

1 Gynyr of Caer Gawch appears to have been the chieftain of a 
district in Pembrokeshire, since called Pebidiog, or Dewsland, in which 
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County of Pembroke, by his second wife, Anna, who was the 
daughter of Vortimer, surnamed by his countrymen "the 
Blessed", one of the three sons of Vortigern, the British king 
whose name has been traditionally execrated by his country- 
men for his traitorous dealing with their Saxon enemies. 
St. David was therefore fifth in descent from Vortigern, and 
fourth from Cunedda. Cunedda was himself partly of 
British, and partly of Eoman descent; for some of his 
ances1x)rs, as Edern, his father, and Padam Peisnidd, his 
grandfather, bore names indicative of Boman origin, ^ternus 
and Paternus in Latin. The scarlet robe of Paternus implies 
that he was high in authority under the Romans, as has been 
acutely observed by Professor Ehŷs ; who has also inferred 
from the term " Gwledig", attached to the name of Cunedda, 
that he was invested with supreme authority over them by 
the Britons, when the Romans had left them to take care of 
themselves. The title is never found in connexion with any 
except royal names, and those of persons possessing the 
highest authority ; and we know, from the Elegy on Cunedda, 
by Taliesin, that he died gloriously on the Great Wall 
from Tyne to Solway, which he guarded when resisting an 
invasion of the Picts. Possibly it was this very disaster 
which finally impelled his subjects to despair, when they sent 

the town of St. David's is situated ; and he probably rose into power 
upon the reduction of the Gwyddyl Ffichti by Clydwyn. His first wife 
was Mechell, daughter of Brychan, by whom he had issue a daughter 
called Danadlwen ; whose husband, Dirdan, is included in the Cata- 
logue of Saints, but no churches are ascribed to him. The second wife > 
uf Gynyr was Anna, daughter of Gwrthefyr Feudigaid, or Vortimer 
(son of Vortigern), King of Britain ; and the fruit of this union was a 
sou, named Gistlianus (in \V. Gweslan), together with two diughters, 
Non, the mother of St. David, and Gwen, the mother of St. Cybi. From 
confounding Anna, the daughter of Gwrthefyr Fendigaid, with Anna, 
the daughter of Uther Pendragon, arose probably the legendary story 
that St. David was related to King Arthur, but this tale is at variance 
with all the pedigrees. — From Rees' Essay on the Wihh Saints, ip. 162. 
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their famous letter entitled " The Groans of the Britons," to 
Aëtius, imploring the Eomans to return and protect them, 
since " the harbarians were driving them to the sea, and the 
sea to the barbarians." 

The sons of Cunedda, no longer able to hold their own 
against the Picts in the North, migrated to the West, where 
they would be hospitably received by their maternal relatives, 
the descendants of Maximus, a Eoman, but, on his mother's 
side, of British blood, who ultimately usurped the Imperial 
purple, and was slain at the battle of Aquileia, by his 
successor, Theodosius. Here tradition ascribes to their valour 
the expulsion of the Gwyddyl, who had either survived in 
those parts from the original occupation of the island by 
their race, or had invaded it from Ireland. The lands thus 
subdued they seized, and occupied : and thus it appears that 
Ceredig, the grandfather of St. David, became master of the 
country, since called from him, Ceredigion, and now Cardigan. 
Hence it is natural to expect that we should find in that 
region, or its neighbourhood, the birthplace of St. David. 
This was in Dyfed, or Dimetia, and, according to Giraldus, on 
the spot known afterwards as St. David's, but, according to 
Eicemarchus, at a place still called Hen Fynyw in Cardigan- 
shire, which appears to be on the whole the best supported 
tradition. 

All the biographers agree that his birth was predicted by St. 
Patrick, a chapel dedicated to whom still exists in Ehos, near 
St. David's, where, they say, the prediction was made. His re- 
ligious education was completed by St. Paulinus, (Pawl Hen), 
who had been a disciple of St. Germanus, and had a school, 

• 

or monastery, at Ty Gwyn ar Daf (the Holy House on the 
Taff) now Whitland, in Caermarthenshire. There he re- 
mained for a period not less than ten years* He had been 
baptised, according to one account, by " Beluc, Bishop of the 
Menevians"; by auotlier, at a place called Porth Clais, in 
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that neighbour liood by Albeus, Bishop of Munster, who by 
Divine Providence had anived at that time from Ireland, a 
not very probable story. His education commenced at Hen- 
meneu/ or Vetus Eubus, which was probably St. David's, or 
perhaps Hen Fynyw in Cardiganshire, and there, according 
to Eicemarchus, he was ordained a priest, before he went to 
the school of Paulinus. If so, he probably was consecrated 
by St. Dubricius(Dyfrig), then Archbishop of Caerleon-upou- 
Usk. While at Whitland he is said to have wrought a 
miracle on the eyes of his master Paulinus, who had lost 
hit sight from a malady which affected them, but recovered 
it instantly at the prayer and blessing of his disciple. 

On quitting St. Paulinus, David is said to have undertaken 
a distant journey ,2 during which he established no fewer than 
twelve monasteries. First he came to Glastonbury, where he 
built a church ; also Rhaglan, Colfa, and Glasgwm, in Rad- 
norshire, Erging, in Monmouthshire, Llangyfelach^ in Gower, 
and Kydweli in Caermarthenshire, whence he returned to 
Hen Fynyw. From thence he removed to Hodnant in Glyn 

^ Meneu is eaid to have signified a bush in old Irish, but the word is 
connected with ^* Manaw" by Skene, in his Preface to the Four 
A ncient Books of Wales, 

2 To this portion of his life is applicable the statement in the Welsh 
Triads, to the effect that Dewi, Padarn, and Teilo were the three 
guesteion gwynfydedig (Blessed Visitors) of the Isle of Britain; so 
called because '^ they went as guests to the houses of the noble, the 
plebeian, the native, and the stranger, without accepting fee or reward, 
or victuals or driuk, but taught the Faith in Christ to all without pay 
or thanks. To the poor and needy they gave gifts of their gold and 
silver, raiment, and provisions.'* 

3 This church derives its name from Cyfelach, who, according to the 
Chronicle of the Princes of Wales, was a suffragan Bishop of Glamor- 
gan, slain in a.d. 756, in a battle in which the Welsh defeated the 
Saxons. But a church may have previously been founded by St. David 
on the spot. In the list occur also the names Cowlan and Repitwn, 
which seem to stand for Crowland, or Croyland, and Repton in York- 
shire, places, however, too distant to admit of a probability that St. 
David should have visited them. 
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Rliosyn, or Vallis Rosina, with his disciples, the place from 
which St. Patrick is related to have withdrawn by the divine 
command, in order to give place to St David, then unborn 
Here he and his disciples were troubled by a chieftain of the 
Gwyddyl, named Boia, and his wife, whose opposition, says 
the legend, was at length miraculously overcome. The story, 
whether true or not in its details, is important as supporting 
the tradition that portions of South Wales were at that time 
occupied by Gwyddyl, perhaps invaders from Ireland, perhaps 
the remnant of a race who preceded the Cymry in the occu- 
pation of this island. 

Having obtained from tlie Irish Pagan chieftain Boia the 
free possession of the land, St. David proceeded to build upon 
it a great monastery. After wliich, " all things being com- 
pleted," proceeds Eicemarchus, his biographer, "the Holy 
Father decreed such rigour of monastic rule, that each of the 
monks passed his life in toiling for the community by tlie 
daily work of his hands ; ' For who laboureth not,* saith the 
Apostle, * let him not eat.' For knowing that lazy repose is 
the fomenter and mother of vices, he subjected the shoulders 
of the monks to divine labours ; for those who subject their 
heads and minds to indolent tranquility, generate an unstable 
spirit of wantonness and restless incitements to inordinate 
desires. Therefore, with hand and foot they work zealously 
at their tasks ; they lay the yoke upon their shoulders, with 
untiring arms they fix poles and stakes in the ground, with 
holy hands they carry saws and hooks for cutting. By their 
own strength they provide all things necessary for the Com- 
munity ; they refuse possessions, reject the gifts of the unjust, 
abominate riches ; no care of oxen is brought in for plough- 
ing. Each one is wealth to himself and his brethren, each is 
an ox. Work over, not a murmur was heard, no colloquy more 
than needful held ; but every one, either praying or truly 
meditating, performed the work enjoined him. 
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" Their field work done, they returned to the monastic en- 
closure, and passed the whole day to the evening in reading, 
or writing, or praying. When evening was come and the 
bell-ringing was heard, every one left his study ; for whoever 
it was who heard the sound of the bell, they rose ere the 
letter, or even the half or the point of the letter, was written ; 
and left their own duties ; and so, with silence, and without 
any talkative gossip, they make for the Church. The canti- 
cles of the Psalms completed with intention of heart and 
voice accordant, they continue to kneel until finally the day 
is brought to a close with the appearance of the stars in the 
sky ; then, when all have gone out, the father would pour 
forth alone a secret prayer for the good estate of the Church. 
Lastly, they meet at table ; and refresh, each one, his wearied 
limbs with the refection of the meal he partakes of, but not 
to excess. For satiety, though it be only bread, begets 
luxury. But then each one takes his meal according 
to the vaiying condition of body or age; not dishes of 
different flavour, not the more dainty meats are set before 
them, but bread and herbs seasoned with salt; after eating, 
they quench the heat of their thirst with a temperate kind of 
drink. They then procure for the sick, or advanced in age, 
or those even wearied by a long journey, some more agreeable 
food that would please them, for all are not to be provided 
for in equal measure. 

"Having said grace, they go to the church at the canonical 
ringing of the bell,and there for about three hours devcte them- 
selves to watchings, prayers, and genuflexions. And as long 
as they were praying in the church, none might lawfully dare 
to gape, sneeze, or expectorate. This done, they compose 
their limbs to slumber ; but awaking at cock-crow, they give 
themselves to kneeling in prayer, and pass the whole day 
afterwards without sleep from morning till night, and so they 
serve during the other nights. 
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** From the night of Saturday until the first light after 
day-break has shone forth in the first hour of Sunday, they 
devote themselves to watchings, prayers, and genuflexions, 
except for that one hour after matins of Saturday ; they make 
known their thoughts to the father, they ask leave of tlie 
father for things even which nature requires. All things 
were common, in nothing was there any meum and tuum — 
mine and thine. For whoever spoke of a book, or anything 
else, as ' mine', he was subjected at once to severe penance. 
They were clothed in mean garments, chiefly skins ; obedi- 
ence was unfailing to the father's command ; excessive per- 
severance in the doing of actions was forbidden in all. For 
any one who, desiring participation in the holy rule, de- 
manded entrance into the society of the brothers, remained 
ten days before the doors of the monastery before he was 
rejected, and was also proved by reproachful words. But if 
he displayed the exercise of patience well until the tenth 
day, he was first received under the senior who happened to 
be appointed to preside, and for a long time toiling hard, and 
broken in spirit by many trials and crosses, he was at length 
deemed worthy to enter the society of the brothers. Nothing 
superfluous was possessed, voluntary poverty was beloved ; for 
whoever desired their company, the father would take none 
of his substance, which he had abandoned when he renounced 
the world, or, so to speak, a single penny for the use of the 
monastery ; but he was received naked, as one escaping from 
shipwreck, lest by extolling himself in any way he might 
exalt himself among the brothers, or, supported by his own 
substance, decline to enter upon equal labour with the 
brothers ; nor, while wearing the religious habit, extort by 
force what be had left to the monastery, and stir up a firm 
patience to anger. 

" But the father himself, overflowing with daily streams of 
tears, redolent with the whole burnt oflerings and incense of 
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prayers, and burning with the ardour of a twofold charity, 
was wont to consecrate the due oblation of the Lord's Body 
with pure hands, and so would proceed alone after the hours 
of Matins to angelical converse.^ Immediately afterwards 
he went into cold water, by remaining in which for a length of 
time, by cooling down, he subdued all the heat of the flesh. 
After that, he would pass the whole day, steadfast and un- 
wearied, in teaching, praying, kneeling, taking care of the 
brothers, and also in feeding a multitude of orphans, wards, 
widows, poor persons, sick, infirm, and pilgrims. So he 
began, continued and ended. But the rest of his rigorous 
discipline, though necessary for imitation, the brevity laid 
down for this compendious naiTative forbids us to set forth. 
But he led a life like that of the Egyptian monks, and in imi- 
tation of them."^ 

To the period of St. David's life as Abbot of a monastic 
community belongs an incident, which must be mentioned as 
being related by all his biographers, but has been rejected 
by Professor Rees in his Essay on the Welsh Saints as too 
improbable to merit serious acceptance. One night, according 
to Ricemarchus, an angel appeared to him, and enjoined liim 
on the next day to gird on his sandals, and to set out on the 
journey, which he had been desirous of undertaking, to Jeru- 
salem. He was to take with him two other travelling com- 
panions, Teilaw, also named Eliud, who had been a monk in 
his monastery, and afterwards succeeded him as Archbishop, 
and Paternus, or Padarn, who was afterwards Bishop of Llan- 
badarn Fawr, now the parish church of Aberystwyth. These 

1 I.e. mental prayer and meditation. 

^ Under St Anthony, who first established a religious community in 
the Desert of Egypt. St. David may very possibly have visited St. 
Benedict when in Italy, and have conferred with him on the subject of 
his monastic rule, instituted in 529, to which his own bears, in fact, a 
striking resemblance. 
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he met, at a distance of three days' journey from the abode of 
each of the three. Thence they journeyed together, being of 
one heart and one mind, praying and weeping as they went. 
Passing over into Gaul, St David found himself endued with 
the Apostolic gift of tongues, whereby he was enabled to con- 
firm in the Faith the different nations of people through 
whose countries they travelled. On arriving at Jerusalem 
they were most honourably received by the Patriarch, who 
had already been forewarned by an angel of the coming of 
three Catholic men from the bounds of the West, whom 
(said the angel) you will receive with joy and hospitality, 
and consecrate to the episcopate. The Patriarch did so, and 
prepared for his guests three seats of honour, and advanced 
St David to the Archiepiscopate. By his invitation they then 
preached to the Jews, many of whom they converted to the 
Christian Faith. The Patriarch dismissed them with pre- 
sents. To David he gave an altar of silver ; a bell endowed 
with miraculous powers*; a staff similarly endowed ; and a 
tunic of cloth of gold. That they might not be burdened 
with them on their journey, these were transported by angels 
to their homes; where they found them on their return. 
Those of St David are said specially to have been received 
by him at the Monastery of Llangyfelach, already men- 
tioned. 

It may be doubted whether Professor Eees is absolutely jus- 
tified in wholly rejecting this account We know that, before 
this time, pilgrimages to Jerusalem were made from distant 

1 This, perhaps, was the bell endowed with miraculooa powers, said 
by Giraldus to have been preserved at the Church of Glascwm in 
*^ Elvein (qu. Elf ael ?) and called ^ Bangn', the wrongful detention of 
which, by the garrison of the fortress of Rhaiadr Gwy, built by Prince 
Rhys ab Gruffydd, was, he tells ns, the cause of the whole town being 
consumed by fire that same night, the wall only excepted on which the 
bell was hung." — Itin, Camb,^ c. i, 82. 

VOL. VIIL I) 
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countries. We know, too, that the three Saints were contem- 
porary ; and the silver altar brought by St. David from Jeru- 
salem is stated by William of Malmesbury to have existed 
at Glastonbury Abbey in his own day; his description of 
which varies slightly from that in the text of Bicemarchus. 
But the promotion of St. David to the Archiepiscopate at 
that time is an anachronism ; nor, under any circumstances, 
would the Patriarch of Jerusalem have been possessed of 
jurisdiction to consecrate Bishops for Wales. This part of 
the story may have originated with the dispute, in the reign 
of Henry I, respecting the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury over St. David's. 

We learn from the Life of St. David that the Pelagian 
heresy had not been thoroughly extinguished in Britain by 
Saints Germanus and Lupus, who, by commission from Pope 
Celestine, had come for that purpose in A.D. 431, and the 
former again in 443. To determine the matter finally a 
Council was assembled at Brcvi in Cardiganshire, now called, 
after St. David, Llan Ddewi Brefi, attended, according to 
Bicemarchus, by no fewer than one hundred and eighteen 
bishops,^ besides a vast number of people of all classes 
and grades. So vast was the multitude that, humanly 
speaking, it would be impossible that a single preacher 
could make himself heard by them alL It was agreed, 
therefore, by the Bishops that any preacher, who should 
receive from Heaven the grace to enable himself to be 
clearly heard by the whole assembly, should receive the 
dignity of Metropolitan Archbishop. This was attempted 
by several, but without success, although they spoke 
from a piled -up heap of clothes. Then one of the 

^ This number would seem to be a mere flourish of romance, as, even 
if chorepiecopi were intended, or priests having a certain limited epis- 
copal jurisdiction over country districts, the number is probably exag- 
gerated. 
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Bishops, Paalinus, whose disciple St. David had been, 
counselled that he should be invited to come there. " He 
is," said he, "a man of eloquent speech, full of grace, of 
handsome countenance, of a commanding person, and in 
stature six feet high." ' 

To St. David, accordingly, messengers were sent, but to no 
purpose. " Let no one tempt me to think," was his reply, 
" that such a one as I would be able to do what they cannot 
themselves ; I acknowledge my lowliness, go in peace." A 
second, and a third deputation was sent; still he complied 
not. At last, when DanieP and Dubricius, two men pre- 
eminent in faith and holiness, are sent to him, he consents 
to accompany them. On their way a cry of mourning is 
heard near the river Teivi, which is found to proceed from a 
mother lamenting the recent death of her son. She implores 
the aid of St. David, who takes pity on her, and obtains 
from God the restoration to life of her boy, who follows him 
to the CounciL Arrived there, he refuses to mount the pile of 
clothing ; but bids this boy, but now raised to life, to spread 
his own napkin under his feet. Standing upon it, he " ex- 
pounds the Law and the Gospel", as though from a trumpet ; 
a snow-white dove from Heaven is seen sitting on his 
shoulder during his discourse ; the earth under his feet 
becomes a hill, from which he is seen and heard alike by all 
present, far and near, and on which the church is afterwards 
built ; the heresy is cast out ; the Faith is confirmed in the 
hearts of the faithful ; all are of one accord, and give thanks 
to God and St. David. Then, "magnified and blessed by 
every tongue, with the consent of all the bishops, kings, 
princes, nobles, and all ranks of the whole British nation, 
he is made Archbishop ; moreover, the city is dedicated as 

^ If by Daniel the first Bishop of Bangor in Caernarvonshire is 
intended, the introduction of this name is an anachronism. 

D 2 
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the mother city of his whole native country, so that whoever 
ruled it should be held to be ite archbishop." 

Ricemarchus proceeds to say: "The heresy, therefore, 
being cast out, the decrees of the Catholic and Ecclesiastical 
Rule are confirmed, which, from the frequent and cruel 
irrruption of enemies, vanished away into non-observance, 
and became forgotten. After which, as though awoke out 
of a deep sleep, they begin to vie in fighting the Lord's 
battles, accounts of which are found in most ancient writings 
of the father, in part penned with his own most sacred hand. 
Afterwards, in the course of time following, another Synod 
is assembled, whose name is Victoria ; wherein a number of 
Bishops, Priests, and Abbots being assembled, renew, with 
severe examination, the things confirmed in the former one, 
and add also some matters of utility. From those two Synods, 
then, all the churches of our native land have received their 
method and rule by the Roman authority; whose decrees, 
which he had orally confirmed, the Bishop himself alone 
committed to writing with his own sacred hand." ^ 

Ricemarchus then describes the closing years of St. David's 
life ; how, not his church only, but his diocese, became en- 
dowed with the privilege of asylum for transgressors, not in 
Wales only, but the whole Kingdom, nay, any field any- 
where that belonged to him ; and how he lived honoured and 
revered by all, and by tacit consent invested during his life- 
time with the supreme management of all affairs, spiritual 
and temporal. He died at the age of 147, having predicted 
the time of his death, and being consoled in his last moments 
by a vision of our Lord Himself. His biography tells of other 
miracles wrought by him during his lifetime ; among them 
the discovery, through the intervention of an angel, of an 
attempt by three brothers of the monastery to poison him, 
a story which greatly resembles a similar one told of St. 

1 Cambro^ British Saints, p. 139. 
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Benedict ; and some are referred to as wrought by him after 
he had been translated to Heaven.^ 

Eicemarchus was himself a successor of St. David in the 
See of Menevia, of which he was Bishop in the year 1088 ; 
so that his life of the Saint cannot be dated earlier than the 
eleventh century, that is to say, some five hundred years after 
the events took place which it professes to record. He is careful, 
however, to tell us that it is a compendium, gathered from 
much larger materials^ which he found scattered in most 
ancient writings in his native country, and chiefly in the city 
itself (of St. David's), and which had been considerably moth- 
eaten, worn, and corroded in the lapse of so many centuries, 
yet still were partially extant, written in the ancient style of 
their ancestors. Pity that he did not state precisely what 
these writings were, who their authors, and what their date : 
pity, too, that the Acts of the Council held by St. David, 
" written by his own hand", and extant in the eleventh cen- 
tury, have not been preserved to us ! Besides this " Life" 
by Bicemarchus, the original MS. of which has been printed 
in the Lives of the Cambro-British SairUs, by the Society 
for the Publication of Welsh MSS., from the original copy in 
his handwriting in the British Museum, there is another by 
his contemporary, Giraldus, one by John of Teignmouth, one 
by Leland, and one in Welsh, of the fifteenth century. All 
these appear to agree in the main facts, with some variations 
of colouring and detail» especially in relation to accounts of 
miraculous events, which would seem to rest partly on 
popular tradition, and partly to be embellished by the style or 
colouring of the writers, who, it must be remembered, be- 
longed to an uncritical age, and were indisposed to subject to 
a rigid examination things which they had heard or read, and 
which, to their simple imaginations, tended to the glorification 
of their hero, or to the edification of their readers. 

> CambrO'Britùh Saints^ p. 143. 
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• 

Besides these biographies there are some scanty notices of 
St. David, in The Antiquities of Qldstonhury, by William 
of Malmesbnry, and his Book upon Bishops ; and also in a 
chronicle of St. David's entitled Annaies Menevenses, 
quoted by Professor Rees, Lastly, there is extant, and printed 
in the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, a curious poem, 
written in South Wales by Gwynvardd Brycheiniog, in the 
twelfth century, in which several churches are named as 
dedicated to St. David, and as possessing some of his relics. 
The principal portion of these were removed from St. David's 
to Glastonbury, with the view to their protection firom an 
invading enemy, in the reign of Edgar, â.d. 962. 

The precise dates of the birth and death of St. David 
cannot be fixed with certainty, but the former was in or 
about the year a.d. 462. The first Council took place in 517, 
or perhaps earlier, in 512 ; and the second, called " Victory", 
at Caerleon, in 519. The death of St. Dubricius is fixed by 
Professor Eees in the year 522, who also considers that St. 
David did not live beyond the age of eighty-two. 

It is historically certain that St Dubricius resigned 
the Archbishopric of Caerleon in favour of St David, 
and retired to end his days in Bardsey Island. St David 
was himself succeeded in the Archbishopric of Caerleon by 
St Teilo, who removed the See to IlandafF, as St. David had 
removed it to Menevia. 

From his time to the Norman Conquest, however, the ques- 
tion of the primacy of this See over the other Welsh dio- 
ceses has been surrounded with a certain halo of uncertainty, 
which subsequent investigations have failed entirely to 
dispel. 

Three Canons of St. David, printed by Messrs. Haddan 
and Stubbs, have been preserved in the Eoyal Library at 
Paris. One of these prescribes penance to those who should 
have broken their fast before ministering at the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar. 
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It does not appear to have been hitherto determined with 
certainty, whether any connection existed between the 
custom of wearing a leek on St. David's Day, and the Saint 
himself Probably there is none. It originated, as is com- 
monly believed, in the plant being plucked, and placed in 
their caps, by some Welshmen during a battle with their own 
countrymen, to distinguish them from the enemy. It has 
been asserted that the plant was not the ordinary garden- 
leek, but one which is found growing wild in great quantity 
in certain localities, one on the river Wye, near Monmouth. 

Among the stanzas entitled " Englynion y Clywed", con- 
taining each a saying ascribed to a Saint or a Bard, is this of 
St David :— 

** Â glywftist di a gftnt Dewi, 
Gwr Uwyd, Uydan ei deithi, 
Grorea denawd daiooL" 

^^ Hast thou heard what St. David sang? 
The blessed man of wide perfections? 
The best allurement is goodness." 

St. David, though manifestly venerated as a Saint by his 
countrymen from the time of his death, and even during his 
life, was not canonised authoritatively by the Church until 
A.D. 1120, in the reign of Pope Callixtus II. The Biogra- 
phies of Sicemarchus and Giraldus may, with great probabi- 
lity, be regarded- as preliminary to that event, and as in- 
tended to furnish a basis for the act of canonisation, by 
gathering up all the facts that were known to history and 
tradition respecting him. 

St. David's, called by the Welsh Tŷ Ddewi, or House of 
David, was formerly a celebrated place of pilgrimage. Stones, 
marked with sculptured crosses, were set at convenient inter- 
vals on the road leading thither, along the heights above 
the sea from Fisgard, both as guides to the traveller, and as 
stations for prayer during the journey. Three royal person- 
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ages are named in history as having visited it in pilgrimage, 
— ^William the Conqueror, Henry II, and Edward I, besides 
innumerable votaries from this as well as from foreign coun- 
tries. Special privileges would seem to have been attached 
by the Church to this pilgrimage, as intimated by the 
saying : " Roma semel quantum, dat bis Menevia tantum," 
meaning that by going twice to St. David's as much spiritual 
profit might be gained as by going once to Bome. 
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SELECTION OF WELSH POETRY, BY 

lAGO AB DEWI.^ 



[I.]— Cywydd yr Oen.* 
[P. 1.] Y llwdn gwiriawn teg rhawnllaes 

Uonydd o fynydd i faes 

Lledneif gamp Uiw dawnuf galch 

LUwus (la fodd Uais difalch 

Lly weth fel y droell ewyn 5 

Llarieidd gorph lliw ireidd gwyn 

Llawen ydyw lie nodir 

LUwus Gen tjrrf lies ein tir 

Dy gnu yn ddillad y gwnair 

I Ddyn ni haeddi anair 10 

Dy groen yn deg a ranan 

A th gig y w danteith y gwan 

th golydd llawenydd Uu 

Ni gawn danneu i ganu 

Dy Afu nid yw ofer 15 

Dy gym na th escyrn na th fêr 

Na th draed na th waed ni th wedir 

Na th Oalon na th gaul yn wir. 
[P. 2.] Heb law bod ynod Genyn 

Sy dda er Uefhad i ddyn 20 

> " lago (ab Dewi)i an able poet and antiquary of Blaen Gwili in 
Caermarthenabire, who died in 1722. His compoBÌtions are preeeryed 
in manoflcript. — Williams^ Biographical Dictionary, This ** Selection " 
ÌB printed from a manuBcript, the property of Anenrin Rees, Esq., of 
Tonn. It is a small (daodecimo) Yolmne^ and is written in a most 
careful, neat hand. 

« " Cywydd to » The Lamb\" 
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Gwàr o th gwrs goreu 'i th gaid 
I fawl r anifeiliaid 
Nid rliaid am ddiniwaidrwydd 
Hap rhan na gwiriondeb rhwydd 
Ac arwein goddef-garwch 25 

A Chariad nid treifiad trwch 
Batrwn gwell be trien gant 
Na r gwirion Oen er gwarant 
Am hyn wiw Oenynyn yna 

Ethoies di wjrth les da 30 

I roi addyfc oreu-ddawn 
Ddiofn wedd i fyw n iawn 
Chwenychwn o chawn jechyd 
Drwy jawn bwyll dirwyn y byd 
Ni charwn waith na chwym wedd 35 

Y Uwynog er y llynedd 
Yn rhoi Cyngor ar forau 
Drwg i n mysc ac addyfc gau 
[P. 3.] I fydio gwyddei fadyn 

P'od is wybr ddau Iwybr i ddyn 40 

Heb fynnu dyfcu i r daith 

r ddwy ffordd eithr y ddiffaith 

Ditheu r Oen doetha r anwyd 

Dysc yr iawn dewifgar wyd 

Atteb yr Oen.i 
Och fi wr na chofia waith 45 

Llwynog a i rygall Weniaith 
Madyn gelyn i m ydy w 
Erioed fel y rhoed ein rhyw 
Ditheu fydd a th fryd weithian 
A th bwys a r fuchedd Iwys Ian 50 

Gochel di gwmpeini gwyr 
y*lIwynog a i gynllwynwyr 

^ In MS. written in right margin, with a thick dotted line underneath. 
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Gwyr ydyn digariadawl 

GaseioQ Duw gweiíîon diawl 

Gwna di r vniawn gan driniaw 55 

Y byd trift yn ddibaid draw 
Na wna i th gymmydog ogan 
Na ddwg oer gilwg i r gwan 

[P. 4] Bydd ddifioragar drugarog 

Gan y Uesc na ddwg enw Hog 60 

Dod echwyn a chymwynas 

Yn rhad i th gariad a th gas 

Madden n hawdd gamwedden gant 

Modd yw i gael maddeuant 

Na ddod^ abfen o th enan 65 

Ffug mafwedd neu gabledd gau 

Am a 'ddawych modd ddiwair 

Er dim Cy wira dy air 

Na char na chwenych wyro 

Ac na chyd-ddwg a drwg dro 70 

Bid fîampleu d'arfereu di 

I ddynion o ddaioni 

bydd traws* heb wedd trwch 

Dioddef Cei ddedwyddwch 

Y diddig yn dioddef 75 
A orfydd mae n ddedwydd ef 

Dyn a flodeua ennyd 
Traws balch a f o n treido byd 
[P. 5.] Yn brufsur iawn heb rufsiaw 

F e dderfydd ei ddydd a ddaw 90 

1 ddod (i.e. dd&d)^ South Welsh for ddoed^ is the word in the 
text. lago ab Dewi has put a thick dotted line nndemeath it, in 
order to refer it to the variant (probably the correction) ddoed g (7 i.e., 
ddoed gwtIL, [** ddoed is better"]) written opposite to it in the right 
margin, and similarly underlined. ^ . 

' Read trawsedd f 
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Yn foreu os blodeuawdd 

Pan ddel gwres y tes a i tawdd 

Duw n rhwydd a wyx diwreiddiaw 

Megys chwyn y drygddyn draw 

Ditheu n feith d' obaith dod 85 

Yn Nuw lor a wna erod 

Gíúi Duw mawr goreu dim y w 

It iw arfer hyd hir fy w 

A i Gyfreith ddiwenieith wir 

A ran rhyngot a r anwir 90 

Nag ofna i rhawg o gefn rhod 

Wr a i ddiwedd a r ddywod 

Dy linin o dilyni 

Ar ol fy Nghynghorion i 

Gyda'r hael fydd fael i fod 95 

Cedwi budd hedd Cydwybod 

Oen Duw o i ras yn dy raid 

A ran heddwch i r Enaid. 

Ffoulc Prys R Tyddyn du ai Cant. 

[IL] 

[P. 6.]^ — Molawd bychanigyn, i Ifan Gruffydd, o r Tŵt 
gwyn, yn Swydd Garedigion : a goramneid fach ar Sion Khy- 
dderch vn o r tri duchanwr hynaf ym mhrint o fewn hoU 
Gymry am iddo dduchanu y dywededig Ifan. 

Am gan mawl Ifan mal Ofydd, Gruffydd 

Gorhoffeidd a chelfydd 

•Son m pen am ei 'wenydd 

O Fyny w fawr i Fôn fydd 
Blafus wr hoenus or hen-jaith, Cofpur 5 

Baledwr pwl lied jaith 

1 The pagination in brackets was added probably by David ap leuan 
ab Sion of Ty Ucha, Uanilar, Cardiganshire, the owner of the MS., in 
1824. 
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Bur anian bwri jawnjaith 

Ber air aur o burwr jaith. 
Hoyw Ian dda jawn gan ddiwan gerdd, gyngan 

Fel Organ fêl enrgerdd 10 

Ar fawl y Cair filwr Cerdd 

I ti byngcieu nod pen-Cerdd. 
[P. 7.] Un Sion nid gwirion ei gerdd, ei gelyn 

Ai galwei n waneiddgerdd 

Ni wyr gyrrwr gŵyr garwgedd^ 15 

Furniwr gwir famu r gerdd 
Troed d'awen jaith gymen a th gerdd trwft taran 

Tros darren pob gwael gerdd 

Tro n wafam gul ddifam gerdd 

Trwy dair Caer daradr Cerdd 20 

Sion Sion ynghynffon yngherdd, wyt ddigoel 

Wrth argoel d'erthyl-gerdd 

Mae th ddwy goegwan ogangerdd 

Byth ar gof i m bathew r gerdd 
Ail i Rys dyrys daerwyllt, a goflin 25 

A i erwin gan orwyllt 

Egwan anian gwenwynwyllt 

Meigen gynt am Ogan gwyllt 
Mawr trwft Bledd)m glyn galan, a ffymig 

Ei daer-ddig fawr dwrddan 30 

Nid yw Bledd)m gewyn gwan 

Yn dwyn baich ond dyn bychan 
[P. 8.] Brwynen er d'awen rhaid dysc, barodol 

Nid Prydydd y w r di ddyfc 

Dien gweddi deg addysc 35 

Gyda r dawn Gwenhidw r dyfc 
Da iawn yw gwirddawn ac eurddyfc, anjawn 

Yw per ddawn heb bur-ddyfc 

* yarwgerdd. 
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An' niddan o waith an«nyfc^ 
Er da ddawn y w r di-ddyfc 40 

Dduchanydd beunydd Cais bwyll, yn waftad 
Noeth ddiafpad i th ddifpwyll 
Gochel nam eifeith am mhwyll 
Gwir air pur goreu y w r pwyll. 

Iaco ab Dewi. Awft 17, 1713. 

Coffhad, yr Englynion yma, ac Englynion Ifan Gr.* a rhai 
Alban Tho. a anfonwyd at The. Jones end efe a ofododd yn ei 
Almanac (yr hyn nid oedd wir) na ddaethent raewn pryd iw 
printio y flwyddyn hone ond y printid hwy r ail flwyddyn 
ond gwell fu gan Dom. fed yn gelwyddoc ymhrint na'u 
printio hwynt* 

[P. 9.] [III.] — Cyffes Sion Mowddwy.* 

Cyffefsaf wylaf mi a welais, y baich 
beciiod a ddugais 
Cwrs da byth Crift obeithiais 
Clyw fy lief ond Claf fy Uais 

Pechodeii n glwydeu a liir gludais 5 

Pechodeu n llwytheu danynt llethais 

^ This doable hyphen is lago ab Dewi's. 

' In the MS. the contraction is expressed by a prolongation of the 
final stroke of the r into a flourish, carried first upward, and then 
backward. 

3 The following is a translation of the author^s note to this autograph 
poem, made, as his signature shows, on August 17th, 1713 : — "Memo- 
randum that these Englynion (quatrains), and those of Ifan Gruff ydd, 
and some of Alban Thomas' were sent to Thomas Jones, but he stated in 
his Almanac (which was false) that they had not come in time to be 
printed that year, but that they would be printed the year after. Yet 
Thomas preferred writing himself down a liar in print to printing them." 
We hope to be able to put together some notes on the persons mentioned 
in lago ab Dewi's notes to this poem, and append them to the con* 
elusion of this reproduction of his MS. 

* ** The Confession of Sion Mowddwy." 
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Pryd im f arglwydd rhwydd am fy nhrais^ droi i r 

jaww 
Pe Cawn ras a dawn er a ftaenais 

Rhoeift ddeg gorchymyn Dduw gwyn waedog ais 
EhaiiTieu dy eirieu o rhai'n a dorrais 10 

Rhai yn natturiol o rhain y torrais 
Ehai n an natturiol o m rhan wamt torrais 

Ami waith an niben mi lothinebais 

Yna dan wybod mi odinebais 

Om gwan fai ganwaith mi genfigenais 15 

Ym min awch Uedwyllt mynych y llidiais 

Yn gybydd balchwan gwibiais mewn oer drwbl 

Am weddi wiwgwbl mi a ddiogais 

I ffwrdd trwy waglwybr o' th fiTordd y treiglais 
[P. 10.] Wrth ofer dyngu hir o th fro dihangais 20 

Ymliw trwch vntal ami y trchwantais* 
fewn gwag ofwy, fwy nag a gefais 
Am hyn f arglwydd rhwydd yr haeddais, boeni 
Gwae fi om geni oil dyma a gwynais 

Diodydd bwydydd nid arbedais 25 

Dieu ym mhob rheidieu nad ymprydiais 
Dygn Iwyth plwc adwyth Cedwais afreol 
Do yn an nuwiol dan yn nwy ais 

An niweir oddwn oni wareiddais 

Ac anllad eilweith gan wall y delwais 30 

A rhy anwadal fy nhro newidiais 

Ac euog fil o ry w goeg falais 

Am gnoi nghyd grifton mi gynhauafais, far 

Y mae n edifar om mewn y dyfais 

' tiharis MS. (r OTerlÌDe). * trachwantẁ. 
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Ehyw awydd chwannog rhai a dduchenais^ 35 

Ehyw gof oftwng rhai a wag foftiais 
Rhodd oer am wegi rhai a ddirmygais 
Ehy hwyr ofalon rhai a ry folais 
Ehediad mawr fwriad Camarferais, rad 
Ehoddiad dda gofiad gan Dduw a gefais 40 

[P. 11.] Mae gwayw i m gwael yw am y gamglywais, 
Mae gwayw i m eilwaith am y gam gerddais 
Mwyfwy o ddolur pan gam feddyliais 
Mae Cam deimlo pan friwais, genedl 
Moddion at wir chwedl maddeiiant a erchais 45 

Ni wyr dyn ddeall trwy wall y treilliais 

Neu ymliw dop awch amled y pechais 

Ni wn i fy hunan ynnof y honnais 

Naws gwan ddegfed ran fai a driniais 

Naf nefoedd luoedd Clyw lais, pechadur 50 

Neu wawd Creadur ynot y Credais 

Er dy vn mab lefu a r dy enw mi bwfais^ 

Am gael maddeuaint o r haint lie r hyntiais 

Er ei ddioddefaint a r weddi ddyfais 

It roi maddeuaint y trwm weddiais 55 

E f u r mab lefu i w bais, im prynu 

I gofifa lefu mi a gyfifefsais 

Cyffefsaf wylaf, mi a welais, y baich ; 

bechod a ddugais : 

Cŵrs da byth Crift obeithiais, 60 

Clyw fy Uef end Claf fy llais. 

SlON MOWDDWY. 

^ ddychenais MS., with the y expancted, i,e., deleted by two dota 
being placed underneath it, or rather, one on each side, and u written 
above it overline. ^ hwyaais. 
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[P. 12.] 

[IV.] — Cyffes Dafydd ab Gwilim.^ 

Trugarog frenin wyt dri* Cyfifredin 
Ac vn Cyntefin dewin diwad 
(5, 6) Atteb a draethaf, attad y trofsaf 
It y Cyfifefaf Naf nefoldad» 

(9, 10) Ac i Fair *addef, fy holl bechodef 

Ac i r fainct gartref nef nifer difrad 
Am holl fyfyrdawd, am^ hyawdl wawd 
(15, 16) Ac om* holl geudawd barawd buriad^ 

1 Id this poem the lines have, according to our invariable plan, been 
printed as written by lago ab Dewi, but they have been numbered 
according to the division of the lines in Owen Jones^ (^Myfyr) and 
Paghe's (Idrison) joint edition of Dafydd ab Gwilym^s Poetical Works 
(London, 1789, pp. 487-495) — every two lines of which text are equiva- 
lent to one of ours — for convenience of reference and comparison. By 
way of famishing a further *' concordance" between the two versions, 
for the benefit of those who study the works of the greatest Welah poet, 
we have, from the point where our text begins to differ from Myfyr 
and Idrisoẁs in order and contents, appended on the rigbt margin and 
between parentheses, the numbers of the identical or corresponding 
lines in Myfyr'' s version. A full collation of his text (henceforward 
designated by the abbreviation " M.") has been appended ; merely 
orthographical variants, of which the moat important are due to the 
fact that lago ab Dewi writes in final syllables, «t, eu, where the 
modem literary Welsh (to the standard of which M. is almost totally 
assimilated) has at, a«, have been omitted, except where they may 
possib'y throw light on dialectic peculiarities of pronunciation. In 
the collation, a number followed by a " tick" (') indicates that the 
variant given under the corresponding ** ticked" number in the note is 
a variant on the words in the text comprised between the number and 
the ^^ tick"; all variants are printed in italics; the sign | in the variants 
given indicates the end of a line of poetry in M. 

Í Tri M. • Ne/ol-ulad M. 

* Tangnefedd dangnefy \ Ac i holl Saint M. 

^ A^m holl M., which is right metrically. * a^m M. 

' hicriad AI. 

VOL. vin. E 
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Can*s^ gwn yn wir mewn byd anghywir 
(19, 20) Ynghyflwr an wir dihir dehad* 

Fy mod yn awdur fy Nuw benwadur 
Yn fawr becliadur a* nattur nad 

(25, 26) *air am enyd' a meddwl dibryd^ 

A gweithred hefyd i gyd a gad 
(29, 30) Cenfigen balchder rhyfyg® Creulonder 

Gwenwyn tra digter fy ner nerthiad^ 

Cybyddiaeth trais twyll ®Cyfaredd faint' C'rybwyll 
(35, 36) Chwant rhythr» amhwyll loCymvvyll Cam edry- 

chiad' 

Clod orwag "feddwl, Cenfigen Cwl (41, 42) 

(39, 40) Anghywir gwbwV fwgwl fagiad 

(P. 13.] 

Meddwdod ffolineV* methiant glothiueb*^ 

Godineb cudeb cadarn geidwad^* 

* CanysM. 

* I. ab D. has placed a dotted line, indicative of doubt, under the de- 
of this word, but M. also reads dehad, ' Ai. 

*' anniwyd M. * dyhryd \f . 

* Altered from rhyfyr ; Rhyfig M. ^ neirthiad M. 

^ Cynghorddyn M. ; I ab D. evidently had this reading before him, 
as the /a of cyfaredd are written over a still-traceable ng, Cynghov' 
ddyn must be a dialectic variety of cynghorfyn^ " envy". 

9 Rkithiau M. 

1^ CyjnmwyU drychiad M. Here M. has the following half-stanza, 
entirely wanting in text : *' Camgerdded, ceisio, | Goganu, tybio, | 
Meddylio yno, | Tro trwy fwriad 1" 

11' wawdwly I Cenfigènu 'n bwl | A chela V meddtcl^ \ M. 

12 diwyndeh M. i3 glythineb M. 

1^ ledrad M. After ledrad comes another stanza and a half in M., 
absent here. Of these three half-stanzas (= 4 lines as numbered) the 
first forms U. 67-70, and the last 11. 63-66 of our version {see our notes 
on these lines) ; the intermediate one is entirely absent from our text. 
*'Traha, camfalchedd, | Diogi, llefgedd, | Mafwedd aniawnwedd, — | 
Moes any nad ! | Coelio breuddwydion, \ A chyfareddion ; \ Rhuddo gtvaed 
gwirion, — | Anudon nad! \ Gorwag feddyliau, | Cellweirus gredau, | 
Oferion lyfau,— | Geiriau girad!*' 
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(45, 46) Gwneuthur^ gwaith dieii gwedi^ gorch' iiiyneu 
Sulieu, a gwylieu gwael ofodiad^ 

Cyin'ryd tros* gyngor bwyd *^m mhryd' ragor 
(49, 50) Mifilieu «a chatgor Bor berffeithrad' 

Dirmygu heb dawl o chwant Corphorawl (69, 70) 
Gwafanaeth dwvfawl Duw deddfol-^dad 

(55, 56) Bod yn aflawen goganii n abfeii 

Syrhau® ineibioii Ueim o r hen roddiad® (75, 76) 
(59, 60) Gofteg anghymwys ^®o fewn' yr eglwys 

Bod yn anghyfrwys ddwys ddeifyfiad" (78, 79) 

Gorwag feddylieu cellweirus gredeii (57, 58) 

(65, 66) Oferion Iweu^^ geirieu gariad^» (59, 60) 

Traha cam-falchedd diogi Uefgedd (49, 50) 

(69, 70) Mafwedd anjawnwedd moes anynad (51, 52) 

Torii gorcli'myneu ^*a chymediweu (81, 82) 

Dyddieu' diammeu Duw di ymwad 
(75, 76) Hynwy Duw y fydd gennyf ^^hag Cerydd' 
[P. 14.] Edifar beunydd llywydd lleuad.i« (87, 88) 

« Gweithio M. • Gwadu M. ^ y/eiliad M. 

* dros M. *' amrkyd M. 

•' cytgor \ Por perffeithiad M. ^ deddfawl M. 

8 Sarhau M. » raddiad M. ^^ Ym mhlas M. 

11 ddeufyfiad M. In M. this word is immediately fo'lowed by Ton 
gorchmỳnaUf etc. (11. 71, etc., of our text). Ihe next stanza of onr 
text (11. 63-70, inclusive, above) does not come iu here in M., where 
the eight lines of which it is composed are fouud between the lines 
numbered in our text 44 and 45 respectively, in the order and with the 
context, shown in our note on the former line (supra) ^ which aee^ with 
reference to the present and the two following notes. 

** /y/fltt M. Llyfau is of course dialectic for hcan or Iwen. We 
believe that an equivalent form, llw/on or Uijfon for Uwon, is still used 
in Carnarvonshire. 

13 girad M. ^^ Ac iawn gynueddfau, \ Â gair M. 

"^ Khag dir/aivr gerydd M. 

1* Head M. The four lines that follow this word in our text do not 
occur at this point or elsewhere in M., in which the words Drury nerth^ 
etc. (our 1. 83, etc.), immediately follow Uead. 

k2 
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(79, 80) Am hynwy r archaf er lies plant Addaf ì not in 
¥j Nuw gorvchaf Naf nefoldad J M. 

Trwy^ nerth a phorthair a lies i m 'Cyfsair (89, 90) 

(85, 86) Da fab' Iwyfgrair Fair fawr oleuad 

A becheis cm nwyf am bechod mawr glwyf 
(89, 90) Ac am a bechwyf rhwyf rhyfygiad (95, 96) 

Cyn yfgar % r Drindawd' fy enaid a m Cnawd 
A m rlioi mewn beddrawd geudawd (99, 100) 
geidwad* 

(95, 96) A gorphen dieu a gorphVys angeu (105, 106) 
A chau y geneu vchel ganiad (107, 108) 

(99, 100) A chael fy rhyddbad rhag Caeth (113, 114) 

vfTern-nad' 
Am tynnu oefiad* i oefoedd difrad 

Er dy faeddu* oil, mab Mair a th gyfrgoU 
(105, 106) Er dy bum arclioU drydoll drudiad^ (119, 120) 

Er dy fawr dromloes® yn prynu r" (125, 126) 
pumoes 
(109, 110) A th oeinioes^^ar groes grafol bryniad (127, 128) 

* Drwy M. *' cyfair^ Dy/am M. 

'' Undated M. Our aV Drindawd of course =" o'r D." J in Middle- 
Welsh (=:Breton a) is occasionally used for o. 

* After this word M. has the following lines, totally absent from our 
text : A thòri buchedd, \ A chynawl oricedd, \ A chỳ/yngwedd beddy \ Bid 
ollyngiad ! Then follow the lines " A gorphen diau" — ** vchel ganiad^* 
(our 11. 95-98). Then come the following lines, entirely absent from our 
text : A hynny oe/a/, | Fy Nuw gorucha/, \ I ti'r archaf ^ Naf \ Nef 
gyuheiliad! Then follow in M. the four lines answering to our A chael^ 
etc. (11. 99-102), but the two first differ considerably, and are as follows: 
O gaelfy rhyddau Rhag caeth uffernau. 

■ o^u ffau M. ; which must be right. • fuddiant M. 

' drydiad M. The following half -stanza (our 11. 107-110) and the 
immediately succeeding one (our 11. 111-114) are transposed in M., and 
there form one stanza. 

* drym-hes M. • Omitted, M. 
^^ einioes M. Presumably oeinioes must be wrong. 
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Er *y poen prydd-der a gyni'reift (121, 122) 

ddydd gwener 
Ar fêr du' eurner er dyn arnad (123, 124) 

(115, 116) Er dy farwolaeth a th ferthyrolaeth (129, 130) 
[P. 15.] A th gladdedigaeth alaeth wiliad* 

(119, 120) Er dy gyfodi yr vn Duw a thri 

Er dy fedd CeH «gwifgi gwafgad' (135, 136) 

*ry ngwneutliur' yn rhydd fy ngwerthfawr* 
ddofydd 
(125, 126) «Yn y dydd trydydd' de ddwyfoldad^ (139, 140) 

Cyn dwyn fy yfpryd am lliw byw o r byd 
(129, 130) Am rhoi mewn gweryd breu-gydblygiad® 

Am gadeP yma geidwad^^ dibiira (145, 146) 

Am Corph mewn gwyddfa terra^^ tx)rTÌad 

(135, 136) A chael maddeuaint o m hyfprydoF (149, 150) 

haint 

A chymmod a-r lainct*' braint brenhindad 
(139, 140) A dilefgi* heddwch a Uwyr ddigryfwchi*^ 

Ac edifeirwch degwch dugiad^® (155, 156) 



^' poenau trymder \ a gymrai/t Wener, \ Ar/er dawn M. Our Ar /er 
du has I. sb D.'s dotted line underneath, indicative of a doubtful or 
corrupt text. ' wyliad M. 

y Gwe/ti gwaftad M. *' Rhyddhaji M. 

* ngwyrth/awr M. ^ O^m pechawd beunydd M. 

^ I. ab D. has underscored the initial dd of this word with his dotted 
line ; why, one cannot quite see. 

^ Biegyd hlygiad M. ; a reading in which the grandeur of hreu- 
gydhlygiad entirely disappears. 

» gadael M. " Buchedd M. 

'' Italicised (as a Latin word) M. i* yfbrydawl M. 

^ faint M. *♦ dychiaU M. 

" ddigri/wch M. ** dygiad M. 
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A cliymun fy Rhi, a chyfifes^ weddi 
(145, 146) A chymmod a chwi^ tri trwy gariad (159, 160) 

A nerthoedd rhag Haw cyn Uwyr ddiweddbraw^ 
(149, 150) O weithred dwylaw aelaw eiliad 

A diwedd ^obaitli ac clew r gyfraith' (165, 166) 
A diwedd perflfaith pen rhaith pob rhad 
(155, 156) A« nawdd o'th^ wen blaid rhag trais (169, 170) 

Cythreuliaid 

[P. 16.] A nef i m henaid wrtli raid o th rad 
(159, 160) Khwydd^ dangnefedd trwy^ bren y fuchedd 
®Ar rann' trugaredd i® th wledd a'th wlad 

(175, 176) 

Dy rad a tli gariad i th gaerawg nefoedd 
(165, 166) i<>Ymhlith nifer ferthawg 

Caflfwyf lie r haeddwyf i rhawr'^^ 
(169, 170) Trwy gur brenin trugarawg. (179, 180) 

Trugarog^^ frenin wyt tri Cyfíredin 
Ac vn Cyntefin dewin diwad 
(175, 176) Atteb a draetliaf attad y trofaf (185, 186) 

I ti Cyflfefsaf Naf nefoldad ?^ 

Dafydd ab Gwilim, 



* chymmwys M. ' Thi M. ' diwedd hraic M, 
♦' Dxcyfawl ne/oUaeth M. * A'th (bU) M. 

* A rhwydd (rightly) M. ' drwy M. 
8' A rhan. » O' M. 

^^ BUth nifer aberthawg, \ A (jaffwyft perffeith-nwyf ffaicg^ M. 
11 Rhawg, 

13 This coucluding stanza of the poem is identical with the opening 
one. " ue/ol-wlad M. 
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[V.] — Bysl^ Y BYD. 

Agor Nef wrth lef araith lafar, dyn 
T)uw anwyl fendithgar 
Och ! Dduw edrych y ddaiar 
Dal 0-th fodd dy law a th far 

Dal y Cledd du ryfedd drud 5 

Dal awr rhag dial dy lid 
Dyro i ni Duw dirion dad 
Dy ras i bawb dros y byd 

Angheuol yw r byd anghywir yw r gwaith 

A gau lawer gwaith a gai le r gwir 10 

Gwyr yr eglwys Iwys a lyfsir am chwant 

Arian a godant ac a gedwir 

Bugeilieid enaid ni enwir rhoddion 

Angylion perfon tjnn y pyrfsir 

Ciwradiaid 11a wn naid Uenwir yn ddiraid 15 

Defaid buarthaid a ddrwg borthir 

A r bugail difail dwys holir am hyn 

Y Cnû a ofyn ac a i Cneifir 

F'e a r blaidd lladronaidd trwyn hir, i geunant 

A hwy i goed nant a u gwaed yn ir 20 

Gau Dduwiau ddelwau addolir, heb flfydd 

lawn grefydd beunydd ni dderbynir 

Llweu ar farreu arferir Camwedd 

Gwagedd o fafwedd a ddyfeilir 

I lun Duw ei hun ni honnir elufen 25 

A phren o geubren fe a i gobrwyir 

Yfcruthur Ian lydan ni chofleidir hon 

A fwynion moelion a ganmolir 

^ The / altered from a t, Bysl must be dialectic for hustL The Car- 
diganshire and Ystrad Tywi (=** Strath-Towy") form is hystyl 
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Parchwyd gau dduwiaeth perchir, yfywaeth 
Pregeth dda i ftyriaeth a ddiystyrir. 30 

[P. 18.] Llygrwyd y grefydd Uygrir yn waftad 
Llygriad 1iw)t fendiad o Ehufeindir 
Gwobreu^ rheftreu rhwyftrir cyfiawnfaru 
A Haw daer gadarn lleidr a gedwir 
Dod dy fiecced gled a r glir wybodaeth 35 

Ffraeth brofedigaeth ef a i dugir 
Pryfieu toil Iwytheu tyftiolaethir, Cof 
A*i fod o angof ef a dyngir 
Ufsuriaeth helaeth holir, Hog arian 
Uflfern dan llydan He dilledir^ ' 40 

Gwyr o gyfraith taith tythir, iw plafeu 
Ac nid oes godeu nad yscydwir 
Yr Uflys nawUys ynnilHr, ar ran?^ 
Atto ac arian etto y gyrrir* 

A phrynu Gyfraith lie ffrwynir gwauddyn 45 

A ffreianu dyn a phrynu ei dir 

Y Cweft di oneft a dyn7nr, trwy r tan 
Gan feiau arian gwan a fwrir 

Wrth fri y Siri' y mefsurir, Cameu 
A i frebieu ynteu fry a brintir. 50 

Uitus heddwch trwch lie trechir gweinieid 
Uaw ar ei eneid deuryw anwir 
Rhyfedd y w r fenedd lie fonir y pwrs 
Ac nid oes gobwrs nad yfcubir 
A r truan gwaelwan lie ni welir, tal 55 

[P. 19.] Y fy gam anial a fcymunir 

Y Cwnftabl breiniabl a brynir a grod 

1 Gobreu was written first, and w afterwards inserted between O and 
0, by I. ab D. Should not gobttvyen or gwohrwyen be read, nittri 
gratia f 

* A dotted line placed by I. ab D. under this word, to indicate doubt. 

3 Etto gyrrir written first, and ÿ afterwards intercalated, by I. ab D. 
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Ifü^ daw auglod os deonglir 

Siettwr a Chrowner fe fiwtir attyn 

A bribio iddyn obry y byddir 60 

Os daw taer Raglaw treiglir i n Cofpi 

Y oes y baeli fe n yfpeilir 
Promot was diflas a deflir i ddiawl 
Bath anefcorawl byth ni's Cerir 

A rhingyll trythyll trethir ei gyflog 65 

A gyft dwy geiniog os digonir 

Cerddorion deillion a dwyllir yn rhwydd 

I ganu Celwydd gwan y Coelir 

lihinwedd dda n niwedd ni wyddir fobredd 

Fflattredd hen fydredd hyn a fedrir 70 

Balchedd pob buchedd pechir, godineb 

ffoldeb glothineb byth ni thynir 

Anhappus yw r byd na wyppir i bwy 

Am dda a r adwy r ymddiriedir 

TrechaP y w r trawfaf He treifir gwanddyn 75 

Y gwanaf gweiddyn gwae ni gwyddir 

Gan drawfion beilchion i n bylchir beunydd 
Diweiriwch y fifydd ni's derchefir 
Ymendiwn Cyn mynd o r mwyndir bydol 
Duw enwog grafol fe n dawn groefir. 80 

[P. 20.] Peidiwn penydiwn nodir gweddiwn 
Edifar wylwn dyfwr a welir 
A rhwgiad Calon anrhegir y tad 
Nid rhwygiad dillad o deallir 



1 I. ab D. has written in the text Ifo (underscored with his dotted 
line) and) in the margin, similarly underscored, iádo^ with ^, i.e., gwtU 
(=:"is better") appended. 

2 Above this word, immediately between the c which it contains, and 
the first d of dda in the preceding line, ìf a double mark vertically written, 
like a semicolon, or, rather, an inverted note of admiration, made by 
I. ab D. 
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Trown i gyd a n bryd i n bro dir at Dduw 85 

A gan yr Un Duw ni a gawn randir 
Archwn arweddwn fe roddir i n hwn 
Archwn neu gurrwn fe agorir 

SlON TUDUR. 
[VL] — AWDWL DDUWIOL.^ 

Duw naf Arglwj^dd rhwydd pan fo rhaid eur-ner 

Arno mae f ymddiriaid 

Dwyn i in Cof Duw wynn i m Caid 

Duw f anwyl hwde f enaid 

gnawd enaid gnawd y gwnaf adeil wydd . 5 

Owdwl weddi buraf 

O m dieu nerth i m Duw naf 

A dawn jach gair Duw n Uchaf 

Uchaf breiiin llin pob 11 wydd, diwaelaf 

lor haelaf air hylwydd 10 

Uchaf t'wyfog rhywiog rhwydd 

fwy eurglod yw f arglwydd 

[P. 21.] Nid Arglwydd hylwydd i lioyw lu eurglod 
Ond Arglwydd ygallu 

Nid Amherawdr Uywiawdr Uu 15 

Nid tywyfawg ond lefu 

lefu naf haelaf hylaw dda wych rym 

Oedd heb ddechreu amaw 

lefu fydd Uywydd rhag-llaw 

A i ddydd heb ddiwedd iddaw 20 

1 w ddawn wir gyfiawn lor gofiad, Credaf 
Cariadus Un mab rhad 

lefu gadarn fy geidwad 
I enaid dyn Oen y tad 

1 " A Godly Ode." 
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lefu Oen da fy Un Duw 25 

lefu Í lu y fy lew 

lefu a n gwnaeth a r draeth draw 

lefu a farn y fy fuw. 

lefu fyw gadarn farnwr 

lefu arnom fy eur ner 30 

lefu y w n gobaith yn fiwr 

lefu atto i 'n dewifer 

[P. 22.] lefu *n newis pris o i fwydd i n gwydd 
Yw n gweddi n dragywydd 

lefu yw nghof mab ddofydd 35 

lefu dad bob nos a dydd. 

Dydd a ry r lefu wiw gu nid gau 

Ac ni thyrr un wedd er inawredd mau 

A r dydd a dry n hwyr nid llwyr* wellau 

A nos i n beunydd fydd yn nefsau 40 

Nes nes ddydd i ddyddieu heb wybod 

Arfod oer yngod y w awr angau. 

Am hyn yn ddwyfol liw ddydd golau 

Ehodiwn yn drefnus ymhob rheidiau 

Na chym' rwn ragor a r gatgoriau 45 

Fywyd hwyl fethiant fydol foethau 

Er blys Cnawd na i ffrawd naws ffrydiau, trach- 

wawt 
Ar union Iwyddiant na wnawn wleddau 

lor Dduw ymprydiodd yn wir ddiau 

Ddeugein dydd dofydd dad rhydd rhiau 50 

Ac ar ddydd gwener dyner donnau 

Gwiw Dduw a i fengyl goddef angau 

I brynu ar groef-breniau, bum oes byd 

O dan flfwm benyd Vffern boenau 

* Apparently corrected from Iwyr. 
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[P. 23.] Gwr yw Duw a wnaeth bob arfaethau 55 

Glynnoedd dyfTrynoedd da hoflf ran^iau 
Gorfrynoedd llynoedd a plierllanau 
Gwres ffrwythgar Claiar^ daiar deiau 
Gwrelhad Uelhad llyfiau is gwlithoedd 
Gwenithoedd ffrithoedd a phob flfrwythaii 60 

Beunydd yr efrydd yn ddiboenau, rhed 

Y dall i weled diwall olau 

I ddywedyd^ y mud aiowodau Cyfar 

I gly wed fyddar o glod foddau 

Meii'won ddynion ddoniau ai n fywion 65 

O'i foddion roddion a i rinweddau 

Ac i r Demi pan ddaeth gwr diammau ged 

Yno a gweled yn y gwyliau 

Wertliu a phrynu heb wyrthiau, gredu- 

Y dwad leiu gwiw dad oefau 70 
Fy nhy elwir fry Iwyr frau, bob bywiol 

At air gwiw dduwiol ty r gweddiau 

I n heinioes felly Carwn ninnau 
Oes arogl lefu yr eglwyfau 

A gwnawn yn ddifri ein gweddiau 75 

I n Harglwydd frenin ar^ ein gliniau 
A chredwn i Dduw a i wyth radau, mawl 
[P. 24.] Nef awr Ri gwrawl a i ragorau 

Credo addoliaeth Credu i ddelwau 

Cred am Hon ni cheir ond poen beiriau 80 

Credaf Cywiraf Cu orau* gof rhwydd 

I Iwydd da arwydd Duw a i eiriau^ 

1 Claiar inserted in the margin. 

< A tt written by I. ab D. above the last y of this word (so as to make 
dywednd)^ but the y is left intact, and not expuncted. 

3 MS. ar. * Altered from onu. 

* This line is underscored (apparently by I. ab D.) with a line, of 
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Ni choeliaf nodaf nodau n amhreithio 
O fyrr objeithio i ofer bethau 

Ni anghofiaf naf er nwfaii, a Hid 85 

O ddawn addewid i Dduw yn ddian 

Duw naf Arglwydd rhwydd pan fo rhad eurner 
Arno mae f ymddiriaid 
Dwyn i m Cof Duw wyn i m Caid 
Duw fanwyl hwde f enaid 90 

Huw Llun. 

which only about half is continuouB. Is this meant, like his regular 
dotted line, to indicate a doubtful reading ? 



(To he continued.) 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES AS LINGUIST AND 

AUTHOR. 

By the Rev. JOHN DAVIES, M.A. 



(Read before the Society, March 10th, 1887.) 

I HAVE undertaken to attempt a definition of the position 
which belongs to Sir W. Jones as a linguist and as an author. 
At the close of his brief career — he was only forty-seven when 
he died — his fame as a scholar, in many departments of litera- 
ture, had risen to the highest point : its sound " had gone 
into all lands." It was universally acknowledged that his 
attainments were such as to place Mm in the fore-front of 
the scholars of his time ; if I were to add, of all the scholars 
of the eighteenth century, I should affirm no more than of 
right belonged to him, and was generally admitted. But- 
after Sir W. Jones, Colebrook, Wilkins, Wilford, and others 
had studied the Sanskrit language, and had discovered its 
connection with the Teutonic, Celtic, and other forms of 
speech, revealing, like Columbus, the wonders of an unknown 
land, the study of the Sanskrit language and Sanskrit litera- 
ture was taken up by many German scholars, such as Bopp, 
Grimm, Schlegel, and, in more modern times, by Weber, Roth, 
Botlingk, Schleicher and many others, and their abundant 
labours in this field have been so successful that they have 
cast the attainments of their predecessors somewhat into the 
back-ground. The time, therefore, seems favourable for an 
attempt to bring more fully into view the attainments of our 
countrymen in this department, and to show how much we 
owe to the hardy and successful labours of the pioneers who 
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discovered the land, and opened out the way by which those 
who succeeded them were able to gain a fuller possession, 
and bring forth more completely the riches, of the newly- 
discovered territory. Among these pioneers Sir W. Jones 
stands in the first rank. In the extent of his knowledge he 
excelled all his contemporaries. He was familiar with the 
Semitic languages, particularly Arabic, and had thoroughly 
studied the Persian language and literature long before his 
attention was directed to the languages of India. In a paper, 
found after his death, he states that he had studied eight 
languages critically — English, Latin, French, Italian, Greek, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit: eight less perfectly — Spanish,Portu- 
guese, German, Eunick, Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, and Turkish. 
He had studied in a lower degree twelve more, among which 
are numbered Pali, Coptic, Welsh, and Chinese. Of Welsh 
he had only a partial knowledge, dra\yn from books alone. 
Hence, it is said, that being at one time introduced to the 
then reigning King of France by the English Ambassador, 
the answer to a question about his scholarship was, " Please 
your Majesty, he is a man who knows every language, except 
his own." But though his attainments were of so large an 
extent, he was not a superficial scholar. When he was 
studying at Harrow, he was distinguished for his accurate 
knowledge of both Latin and Greek. Sir John Parnell, who 
had been a fellow -scholar at Harrow, and rose to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, wrote a letter to Lady Jones 
after Sir William's death, in which he says, " He (Sir W. 
Jones) excelled principally in his knowledge of the Greek 
language. His compositions were distinguished by his pre- 
cise application of every word. He imitated the choruses of 
Sophocles so successfully that his writings seemed to be 
original Greek compositions, and he was attentive even in 
writing the Greek characters with great correctness." But, 
he did not apply himself only to the study of Greek and 
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Latin. Sir John adds, " When I first knew him, about the 
. year 1761, he amused himself with the study of botany, and 
in collecting fossUs." Botany was always a favourite pursuit. 
When he went to India, in after years, he made a collection 
of Hindu plants, and wrote a valuable communication on 
Indian botany for the Transactions of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, which he founded, and of which he was the first 
president (vol. iv, pp. 238-323). In this paper, which was 
published after his death, his usual industry and accuracy 
were manifest. The plants are carefully described, and not 
only are their Sanskrit names given, but the local and pro- 
vincial names also. 

The pursuits of Sir W.Jones were then very various, in many 
different departments of inquiry or research. He was hardly 
surpassed by any one at that time in his knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. One who has written a comedy in Greek after 
the manner of Aristophanes (as Sir William did) has proved 
himself to be a complete master of the language. A Polish 
gentleman. Baron Bevicski, well versed in Greek and in 
Oriental languages, expressed his admiration of his friend's 
knowledge of Greek. He writes, " I was highly delighted with 
your letter, particularly with your various translations, imita- 
tions and compositions ; they not only prove that you have 

'^ Made the Greek authors your supreme delight, 
Read them by day aud studied them by oighf' — Francis, 

but that you have attained all the peculiar elevation, as well 
as elegance, of that language" {Life, p. 66). With this 
gentleman he carried on a correspondence in Latin, and 
showed therein that he could discourse in idiomatic and 
elegant Latin, as well probably as any other scholar of his 
time, though there were many, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
who were masters in Latin composition. 

Sir William was also able to compose in Arabic in such a 
manner as to excite an unqualified admiration on the part 
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of Arabic scholars. In one of his letters, Baron Reviczki 

speaks in the highest terms of some Arabic poems that his 

friend had sent him, and regrets that he cannot imitate him 

in this respect. The celebrated Arabic scholar, J. J. Schul- 

tens, of the University of Ley den, and his son, H. A. Schul- 

tens, both give testimony to the extent of his attainments 

in this language. The younger Schultens addresses Sir 

TVilliam as "the Phoenix of his time and the ornament 

of the age," There is something of the exaggeration of 

friendship in these formal phrases, but they show how deep 

was the admiration of the Oriental knowledge of Sir William 

on the part of those who were most competent to judge of it. 

With the Persian language he was quite as familiar as 

with Arabic. In his letters to the Baron Beviczki and the 

two Schultens he speaks in glowing terms of the grace and 

sweetness of the poet Hafiz, and the high excellence of the 

Persian epic, the Shah Nameh, by Firdusi. The younger 

Schultens declares to Sir William, in one of his letters, that 

he was so much charmed by the report of the beauty of 

Persian poetry, that he had resolved to begin the study of 

the language, that he might become acquainted with its 

literature. In the essay on the poetry of the Eastern 

nations, which Sir William appended to his first volume 

of poems, he says of the Shah Nameh : "This poem is longer 

than the Iliad ; the characters in it are various and striking ; 

the figures bold and animated ; and the diction eveiywhere 

sonorous yet noble, polished yet full of fire." In his volume 

of poems he inserted a translation of one of the songs of 

Hafiz, in which he has shown much of the beauty of the 

original poem. This is the opening stanza — 

*' Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara's vaunted gold, 
llian all the gems of Samarcand/' 
VOL. VIII. K 
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In these languages Sir W. Jones was probably inferior to 
none^ however high may be the place assigned to any other 
scholar. If we now consider his position as a student of 
Sanskrit, we must place him in the foremost rank, though 
in this department Colebrooke must take precedence, for he 
was undoubtedly facile princeps in this respect, as the best 
Sanskrit scholar of that time. It must be noted, however, 
that Sir William only began the study of Sanskrit when he 
went to India in the year 1783, when he was in his thirty- 
seventh year, and that he died when only forty-seven. Cole- 
brooke lived to his seventy-second year, and added to his 
knowledge and reputation for many years after he left India. 
It is much to the credit of Sir William that he soon dis- 
covered the value of the Sanskrit language, not only on ac- 
count of its extensive literature, but also for its relationship to 
other languages. In the latter discovery he was the first ex- 
plorer of a mine whose wealth is beyond all calculation. He 
had seen, long before, that the Persian language was related 
to the Greek, and, in carrying on his Sanskrit studies, he soon 
perceived its relationship to the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Celtic languages. In one of his letters he afiârms that he 
has established its relationship to German, and also to Welsh. 
In this conclusion he was far ahead of all the scholars of his 
time. Long after his death German scholars refused to 
admit the Celtic languages into the Aryan, or Indo-European, 
class, contending that they were borrowed from the Latin 
or German so far as they were Aryan, Even Bopp was 
deceived by the influence of what Lord Bacon has called the 
idola tribuSfOT prejudices of race; but in 1824, thirty years after 
the death of Sir W. Jones, he discovered the fallacy of this idea, 
and wrote his celebrated paper on the relation of the Celtic 
languages to the Sanskritic family. Since that time other 
German scholars, Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, Zimmer, and others, 
have laboured successfully in this field. Sir W. Jones was, 
however, the first pioneer in this new and untrodden path. 
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We learn from his letters with how much ardour he threw 
his energies into this new pursuit. In one, dated October 
15, 1790, he says: "I jabber Sanskrit every day with the 
pundits, and hope, before I leave India, to understand it as 
well as I do Latin" (Life, 426). In a letter to R. Morris, 
dat^d October 30, 1790, he writes : " As one of the Cymm- 
rodorions, I am warmly interested in British antiquities and 
literature ; but my honour is pledged for the completion of 
the new digest of Hindu laws, and I have not a moment to 
spare for any other study" (Zt/e, 427). In the following year, 
1791, he writes: " My principal amusement is botany and the 
conversation of the pundits, with whom I talk fluently in 
the language of the gods" (i.e., Sanskrit), " and my business, 
besides the discharge of my public duties, is the translation 
of Menu, and of the digest which has been compiled at my 
instance" (Life, 435). In this respect, in talking with his 
pundits in Sanskrit, he surpassed all modern scholars. How- 
ever freely they may translate a Sanskrit work, or even write 
in this tongue, T know not one who can converse in it. 
However, Sir William had his detractors. There were some 
who refused to believe in the extent or soundness of his 
attainments in the knowledge of Sanskrit. They affirmed 
that his translation of the Institutes of Menu was really the 
work of Mr. Wilkins, a well-known Sanskrit scholar. There 
are some Englishmen still who are ready to say of Wales and 
Welshmen, " Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" 
but in this instance we bring forward the testimony of Cole- 
brooke himself, who was, of all men then living, the best 
judge of another's Sanskritic knowledge by the excellence of 
his own. He wrote a letter to his father on the 27th of June 
1805, after Sir William's death, and in this letter he says: 
"As for the other point you mention, the use of a translation 
by Wilkins without acknowledgment, I can bear witness that 
Sir William Jones's own labours in Menu sufficed without 
the aid of a translation. He had carried an interlineary 

f2 
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Latin version through all the difficult chapters ; he had read 
the original three times through, and he had carefully studied 
the commentaries. This I know, because it appears clearly 
so from the copies of Menu and his commentators which Sir 
William used, which I have seen. ... I observe with regret 
a growing disposition here (i.e., in India), and in England, to 
depreciate Sir William Jones's merits. Should the same dis- 
position be manifested in print, I shall think myself bound 
to bear public testimony to his attainments in Sanskrit" 
(Colebrooke's Life, 224). Just and generous words ! But 
the testimony, though honourable to both parties, is not now 
required. We stand at a point far removed from the ignor- 
ance or the envy of Sir William's contemporaries, and we 
know from the work that he has done, which is not yet 
superseded, that to his complete knowledge of the Greek, 
Persian, and Arabic languages he had attained, for one who 
led the way into this territory, to a remarkably accurate and 
complete knowledge of Sanskrit also. 

I propose now to examine some of the works of Sir W. 
Jones, and by this examination to determine his true position 
as an author. But before doing this we may give some in- 
formation about the man ; for a natural curiosity is felt to 
know something of the origin and of the surroundings, the 
entourage, by which one who has attained to fame is distin- 
guished from other men. Sir William Jones was the son of 
William Jones, who was bom in the parish of Llanfihangel 
tre'r Beirdd, in the Isle of Anglesey, where his ancestors 
had been yeomen for many generations. This gentleman 
was afterwards distinguished by great mathematical skill, 
and published a treatise on the Art of Navigation, which 
was received with much approbation. He was, from his 
scientific knowledge, an intimate friend of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Halley, Coles, and Mead. At the time of his death, in 1749, 
when his more celebrated son was only three years old, he 
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was a Fellow of the Eoyal Society, and one of its Vice- 
Presidents. " The origin of the family of Sir W. Jones", says 
Lord Teignmouth, " has been traced on the maternal side, by 
the industry of Lewis Morris, a learned British antiquary, 
to the ancient princes and chieftains of North Wales. With 
whatever delight, however, the Cambrian genealogist might 
pursue the line of his ancestry, a barren catalogue of uncouth 
names would furnish no entertainment to the reader." This 
document must have been in the hands of Lord Teignmouth, 
for he adds : " I shall only transcribe from the list a single 
and remarkable name in one of the collateral branches, that 
of William Dregaian, who died in 1581, at the advanced 
age of 105 years." We may regret that this pedigree was 
not inserted in the life of Sir W. Jones, for a great fame casts 
some reflected glory on the whole line, and we should be 
glad to know who were the chieftains from whom he derived 
his descent ; but the reputation of Sir William does not re- 
quire any splendour that may belong to his line. The Lewis 
Morris who drew up the pedigree, was a relative of Sir 
William's family, and was also a man of high ability and 
great acquirements, one of the foremost men of his time in 
his native land. 

Sir William Jones was not bom in Wales, though the 
AnmujU Begider for 1800 asserts that he was, for his father 
had married an English lady, and had settled in England. 
He was born at No. 11, Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand, on 
the 28th of September 1746. He was educated at Harrow, 
and Dr. Bennet, sometime Bishop of Cloyne, wrote, in 1795, 
of his school-boy reputation as follows : " I knew him from 
the early age of eight or nine, and he was always an un- 
common boy. Great abilities, great particularity of thinking, 
fondness for writing verses and plays of various kinds, a 
degree of integrity and manly courage, of which I remember 
many instances, distinguished him even at that period." In 
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his fifteenth year Dr. Sumner became the head-master of 
Harrow, and with him young Jones became a special favourite. 
He was generous enough to say that his pupil knew more 
Greek than himself, and knew it more accurately. When 
seventeen years of age he left Harrow for Oxford, entering 
at University College. After residence for a few months he 
was elected a scholar on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennett, 
an advantage which he gratefully remembered in after life. 
It was at Oxford that he began in earnest to study Oriental 
literature. He met with a native of Aleppo, who spoke and 
wrote Arabic fluently, and this person was persuaded to reside 
in Oxford, by a promise to maintain him there. This pro- 
mise was fulfilled for several months, until his pupil became a 
proficient in Arabic, and was able to write and speak in this 
language easily and correctly. Finding that Persian was 
nearly related to Arabic (as his biographers say), he turned 
his attention to this language, and attained to great pro- 
ficiency in it. The Persian tongue is, however, not related to 
Arabic, though many Arabic words have been imported into 
it. The latter belongs to the Semitic class, but the Persian, 
both in substance and form, belongs to the Ar}'an or Sans- 
kritic family. In thus striking out a path for himself he pre- 
pared the way for his future greatness. The tutors of liis 
college dispensed with his attendance at their lectures, of 
which he spoke with great frankness, affirming that he could 
spend his time to gi'eater advantage. His reputation became 
as great there as it had been at Harrow, and he was elected 
to a fellowship on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennett, on 
the 7th of August 1766, when only nineteen years of age. 
Soon afterwards he left Oxford and became private tutor to 
lx)rd Althorp, who became in due time Earl Spencer. With 
this nobleman he travelled on the Continent, and took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to add a knowledge of German to 
liiö previous knowledge of French and Italian. 
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Afterwards he chose the Bar as a profession, and pros- 
pered in obtaining a considerable practice ; was made a Com- 
missioner in Bankruptcy ; and, finally, in March 1783, was 
appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature of 
Fort William, in Bengal. At this time the honour of knight- 
hood was conferred on him, and, in the April following, he 
married Anna Maria Shipley, the eldest daughter of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph. In the same month he embarked for India, where 
he gained much reputation as a judge, but found time for 
the study of the Sanskrit language, to found and preside 
over the Asiatic Society of BengiJ, and to produce the works 
on which his fame must chiefly depend. He resided in 
India eleven years, and steadily pursued, in his leisure 
hours, his studies in Oriental literature. The climate of 
India, however, affected his health, and perhaps «Jso his 
eager pursuit of knowledge in many departments might 
affect it also. He speaks, in one of his letters, of failing 
health; and, in April 1794, he was seized by an attack of 
ague, as he thought, but in fact by an internal inflamma- 
tion common in India, which ended fatally on the 27th of 
April in that year. Alas ! that one who had done so much, 
and hoped to do so much more in some quiet English 
retreat, should have been taken away in the prime of his 
days! 

I propose now to examine some of the works which Sir 
William, left behind him^ that we may be able to determine 
his true position as an author. Only a portion of them can 
be reviewed, for he was abundant in publications of many 
varied kinds, from an Arabian eclogue to a treatise on the 
Mohammedan law of inheritance, and a translation of the 
beautiful Indian drama, the Sakunicda, His first publica- 
tion was a small volume of poems, in the year 1772. It 
consists chiefly of translations, to a great extent from Oriental 
sources, with two essays appended, " On the Poetry of the 
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Eastern Nations", and " On the Arts, commonly called Imi- 
tative". His poetry was marked by the grace that attended 
all his movements, but it must be confessed that it had not 
the mens divinior, the true awen or inspiration of a great 
poet. The longest poem is called " Caissa'', and treats of the 
game of chess as a martial combat. It is modelled after a 
poem by Vida„called " Scacchia Ludus", and was suggested by 
two ladies, to whom he gracefully refers in the introductory 

lines : 

^^Tbou, joy of all below and all above, 

Mild YeDUs, queen of laughter, queen of love ; 

Leave thy bright island, where on many a rose 

And many a pink thy blooming train repose : 

AfiBÌBt me goddess, since a lovely pair 

Command my soul, like thee divinely fair." 

The different pieces of the game are described after this 

manner : 

" The queens exulting near their consorts stand, 
Each bears a deadly falchion in her hand ; 
Now here, now there, they bound with furious pride, 
And thin the trembling ranks from side to side ; 
Swift as Camilla flying o'er the main. 
Or lightly skimming o^er the dewy plain ; 
Fierce as they seem, some bold plebeian spear, 
May pierce their shield and stop their full career.'' 

Sir William also wrote a tragedy called " Soliman", and 
projected a long poem, called " Britain Discovered : an 
Heroic Poem in ten books", of which it is only necessary to 
quote a part of the Argument of the first book. "The 
Phoenicians, having landed near Tartessus, are unkindly 
received by the natives ; their leader, Britan, sends Phenix 
and Hermion as his ambassadors to the king of Iberia, who 
treats them with indignity. In the meantime, the prince 
of Tyre wanders, to meditate on his destined enterprise, into 
a forest, where his attendant spirit appears in the character 
of a Druid, warns him of approaching dangers, and exhorts 
him to visit in disguise the court of king Lusus." The 
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poem^ after describing many strange adventures and fearful 
battles, was to end in the marriage of Britan and Albione, 
or, allegorically, of RoyíJty and Liberty in the constitution 
of England. On such a theme even the genius of Spenser 
would have hardly insured success. Happily the design 
was not fulfilled, and the only other poetical volumes wliich 
he issued were a translation of some Arabic poems, which, 
on account of their excellence, were hung up in the temple 
of Mecca, and hence called Moallakat, and a Persian poem 
on the unfoitunate lovers, Laili and Mujnoon. His finest 
original poem is his " Hymn to Sürya" (the Sun), after the 
manner of the Hindu poets. It is in a more elevated strain 
than any other of his poems, and the elevation is main- 
tained throughout. In one part he makes an interesting 
allusion to himself : 

** And if they aak what mortal pours the strain ? 
Say (for thou aeest earth, air, and main), 
Say, * From the bosom of yon silver isle, 
Where skies more softly smile, 
He came ; and lisping our celestial tongue, 
Though not from Brahmft sprung, 
Draws orient knowledge from its fountains pure. 
Through caves obstructed long and paths too long obscure.^ ^* 

He wrote other hymns in connection with Hindu myth- 
ology, twelve in all. Lord Teignmouth says of them that 
" while they mark the taste and genius of the author, they 
supply a fund of information equally novel and curious." 
He even goes so far as to say that '' the opening and con- 
clusion of the hymn to Narayon (Näräyana = Brahma as 
Creator, or Vishnu) are very sublime." A notice of Sir 
William's poetry would be imperfect if no reference were 
made to the poem, marked by a true manly vigour, and be- 
ginning with the well-known line, " What constitutes a 
state ? " 

Sir William's prose writings, with the exception of some 
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short pieces, began with two law-books ; one, on the Law of 
Bailments, and the other, a translation of the orations of 
Isaeus, a Greek lawyer. The essay on the Law of Bailments 
need not detain us long. It was received with favour by 
the legal profession. The writer of a life of Sir W. Jones, in 
the English Cyclopiedia, says that " the work is characterised 
by Jones's usi^al perspicuity and ease of expression", but that 
it contains nothing new, and that *' the author had not a 
mind adapted to seize with precision the fundamental 
principles which form the science of law." This life was 
written by one who had a bias against Sir William, as if it 
was a mistake to admit that one who had Welsh blood in 
his veins could attain to greatness. How far an inquiry 
into bailments requires a knowledge of the science of law, I 
do not know, nor whether Sir William designed to do more 
than to set forth clearly the existing law. Probably his 
object was not to do more than this, and the members of 
his profession would welcome this more than any philo- 
sophical discussion of the subject. His translation of Is^us 
gave him an opportunity of showing his knowledge of Greek, 
and of Athenian law, which he fully explains and compares 
with the law of England. The translation was accompanied 
by notes critical and historical, and by a commentary. It 
added to his reputation, but is now seldom mentioned. Isaìus 
was not a great orator, only an eminent special pleader, well 
versed in Athenian law, especially on the law of inheritance. 
The work is too technical to have any general interest 
The intricacies of Athenian law cannot be an attractive 
subject to anyone who is not connected with the legal 
profession. 

We come now to the works on which his fame chiefly rests, 
his Oriental, and especially his Sanskritic works. His know- 
ledge of the Persian and Arabian languages has been already 
referred to. He was fully master of both. In the year 1768, 
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he was requested by the existing King of Denmark, who had 
heard of his fame as an Oriental scholar, to translate a life 
of Nadir Shah, which he had brought to England, from 
Persian into French. The translation was published in 
1770, and forty large-paper copies were sent to Denmark. 
An English version was published in 1773, with an intro- 
duction, containing (1) A Description of Asia, &om Oriental 
Geographers ; (2) A Short History of Persia ; and an Appendix 
consisting of an essay on Asiatic poetry, and a history of the 
Persian language. The title-page bears the name of ''William 
Jones, Esq., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and of the 
Royal Societies at London and Copenhagen." The work 
showed how extensive was his knowledge of Oriental litera- 
ture, and was received with admiration by scholars both here 
and on the continent of Europe. 

In the following year he published an excellent Grammar 
of the Persian language. This was the most successful of 
his works in gaining popularity. The ninth edition was 
published in 1828, revised and augmented by the late Pro- 
fessor Lee, of Cambridge. In 1774, he published a more 
ambitious work, his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetrj% 
written in Latin, with the title, Poeseos Asiatics^ Commen- 
tariorum Libri Sex. The work was begun when he was only 
twenty-one years of age, and he was but twenty-eight years 
old when it was published. It abounds with excellent re- 
marks on OrientiJ poetry in general, and contains many happy 
translations from Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
writers. This work raised his fame as an Oriental scholar 
in a very high degree. It attracted much attention in 
Germany, and Eichhorn printed an edition of the work at 
Leipzig, in the year 1776. 

I wish now to direct attention somewhat more fully to the 
Sauskritic works which Sir William published during his 
residence in India. These are the most enduring monuments 
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of his great scholarship. He became interested in the 
study of Sanskrit as soon as he had leisure to inquire about 
the literature of the country. On September 28, 1786, he 
writes : " I am tolearbly strong in Sanskrit, and hope to prove 
my strength soon by translating a law-tract of great intrinsic 
merit and extremely curious, which the Hindus believe to be 
almost as old as the Creation. It is ascribed to Menu (Manu), 
the Minos of India, and, like him, the son of Jove. My 
present study is the original of Bidpa's fables, called Hito- 
padesa, which is a charming book, and wonderfully useful to 
a learner of the language." Sir William published a trans- 
lation of the Hitopadesa (Good Instruction), which is well 
known in Europe under the title of Pilpaÿs Fables. It was 
translated from Sanskrit into Persian in the sixth century of 
our era by the order of Nushiravan ; from Persian into 
Arabic in the ninth century, afterwards into Hebrew and 
Greek, and subsequently into all the languages of Europe. 
Its birthplace was India^ where it is still the most popular 
of all books of instruction. There is an introduction in a 
common form of rhythm, containing many "wise saws" and 
not " modern", but ancient " instances". The third sloka, or 
distich, says that '* a wise man should contemplate knowledge 
and utility as if he would never grow old or die ; he should 
practise duty, as if death held him by the hairs of his head"; 
and the forty-sixth says that, *' as on the Eastern mountain 
(behind which the sun is supposed to rise) a thing is illumi- 
nated, so even a man without caste is illuminated by associa- 
tion with the good." 

Sir William published, in 1789, a translation of the drama 
of Kalidasa, ccJled Sahirdala, one of the most beautiful, as 
it is the most popular, of all Hindu dramas. This attracted 
much attention in Europe, and was eulogised by Goethe in 
the well-known lines, thus translated by Professor East- 
wick: 
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*• VVouldst thou the young year's blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed, 
Would st thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine, 
I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is said." 

I think this is the best of all Sir William's Sanskrit ver- 
sions, though I am aware of what Professor Monier Williams 
has said against it. It is quite true that this popular play, 
often copied, was represented at length with many imperfec- 
tions, and that now, by the labours of Botlingk and others, 
we have a better text than that which Sir William used ; but 
nevertheless, the play, as thus presented, commanded an 
enthusiastic admiration, and is still published, though nearly 
a century has elapsed since it first appeared. If we consider 
that the study of Sanskrit was then in its infancy, instead of 
carping at some unavoidable defects, we shall admire the 
knowledge and the skill which reproduced, in an admirable 
form, a play that has been a source of delight to many gene- 
rations. 

A more ambitious attempt was made in the translation of 
the Institutes of Manu, "the Manava-dharma-sastra", which 
appeared first in the year 1794, the year of Sir William's 
death, and republished in 1825, under the editorial care of 
Professor Haughton. It is a great work ; but it is quite true 
that, after a century of research, we can determine many 
things with respect to the book and its author, or authors, that 
were necessarily obscure at the close of the last century. We 
know now that the date assigned to it by Sir William — about 
1200 years B.c. — is impossible ; that it was compiled gradually 
during many generations, and therefore not written by one 
person ; that the first and last chapters are of later date than 
the rest of the book, being written when the Brahmanic sys- 
tem was fully developed ; but still the book was a great addition 
to the sum of human knowledge. Though it is marked, as other 
ancient codes, by much that is trivial and obscure, it shows 
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much elevation of thought in some parts, and inculcates the 
duties which belong to the different states of life with much 
clearness and force. I quote two passages in proof of these 
assertions. " He whom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
essence excludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, 
who exists from eternity, even He, the soul of all beings, 
whom none can comprehend, shone forth in person ; He 
having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed 
in them a productive seed ; the seed became an egg bright as 
gold, blazing like the luminary with a thousand beams ; and 
in that egg he was born himself, Brahma, the great forefather 
of all spirits" (i, 7, 8, 9) ; and " He who perseveres in good 
actions, in subduing his passions, in bestowing largesses, in 
gentleness of manners, who bears hardships patiently, who 
associates not with the malignant, who gives pain to no sen- 
tient being, obtains final beatitude," i.e., nirvana, or absorption 
into the divine nature (iv, 246). 

Our review of Sir William's work would be imperfect if we 
did not refer to his contributions to the "Asiatic Researches" 
of the Bengal Society, which he founded. They were both 
varied and important, containing Anniversary Discourses, a 
treatise on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India ; one on the 
Musical Modes of the Hindus ; on the mystical Poetry of the 
Hindus and Persians, and a lengthened one on the Plants of 
India. 

I have thus attempted to show the attainments of Sir 
William Jones, and to give an account of the many works 
of which he was the author. I have done this with a special 
purpose. There is a danger of forgetting, in the present 
generation, how much we owe to the labours of Colebrooke, 
Jones, Wilkins, Wilford, and others ; we do not sufficiently 
recognise the fact that they were the pioneers in exploring 
a rich but hitherto unknown territory, and that without 
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their labours such scholars as Bopp, Grimm, Pott, and 
Schleicher would never have existed. In the brightness of 
the fame which German scholars have justly gained, that of 
their predecessors has become dim. In the History of Indian 
TAteraturey by Professor Weber, Sir William Jones has only 
a single notice of a slight character. In the life of him in 
the English Cyclopadia, it is said that " though the attain- 
ments of Sir William Jones were so various and extensive, 
he does not appear to have possessed much originality. He 
neither discovered new truths, nor placed old ones in a new 
light. He possessed neither the power of analysing nor of 
combining and constructing. For language as a science he 
did nothing; he only collected materials for others." No 
verdict can be more unjust than this. I have offered to 
give this lecture that I may have an opportunity of rebut- 
ting these statements. Was it nothing that he was in the 
forefront of a band of scholars who made known to aston- 
ished Europe the existence and the importance of a language 
and literature by which the area of our knowledge was 
made so much wider and more secure? Was there no 
power of analysis and construction in the mind that dis- 
cerned, first of all, the relationship of Sanskrit to Greek and 
Latin, to the Teutonic and the Celtic languages ? He alone 
saw the goal to which our researches were to tend ; and in 
this he showed not only originality, but a clear insight, 
which no German scholar attained until nearly thirty years 
after his death. Then Bopp surprised scholars by proving 
that the Celtic languages were really related to Sanskrit, 
though he had before stoutly denied this fact Then Grimm, 
Vater, Schleicher, Windisch, Zimmer, and the Swiss Pictet, 
followed in his rear, and the truth was at length proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt. But they were all only 
followers of Sir W. Jones ; and, if his life had been spared, 
he would doubtless have anticipated them by proving at 
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large his great discovery. I appeal to German scholars for 
the truth of my assertions ; especially to Benfey, who, in 
his History of Oriental Philology, says : " William Jones war 
es, welcher zuerst sich eine eindringere Kenntniss des 
Sanskrit erwarb, und in wesentlich richtigen und geschmack- 
voUen Uebersetzungen erprobte. Durch sie fiihrte er in 
die europaische Literatur eines der gelungensten dichterischen 
Erzeugnisse Tndiens — das drama Sakuntala — und eines 
der bedeutendsten — daz Gezetzbuch des Manu — ein, 
audi ein en der angesehensten Hymnen df^s Rigveda iiber- 
setzte er, so wie manche Werke von geringerer Bedeutung." 
(" It was William Jones, who at first obtained a thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit, and proved it by really correct and 
graceful translations. By means of it he introduced to Euro- 
pean literature one of tlie most successful of the dramatic 
creations of India — the drama, Saktintala — and one of the 
most important — the Law-book of Manu ; also he translated 
one of the most remarkable hymns of the Rig Veda, and other 
works of smaller importance.") He affirms that it was by the 
translation of these works into German that the attention of 
German scholars was directed to this hitherto unknown field. 
He asserts, too, distinctly, that Sir William was the first to 
show the connection of Sanskrit with European languages, 
quoting with admiration a passage from a paper contributed 
to the Bengal Asiatic Society: "The Sanskrit language, 
whatever may be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure ; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either; yet bearing to both 
of them a stronger aBSnity, both in the roots of verbs and in 
the forms of grammar, than could have been produced by 
accident ; so strong, that no philologer could examine all the 
three without believing them to have sprung from some com- 
mon source, which perhaps no longer exists. There is a 
similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for suppasing 
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that both the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a 
diiferent idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit." 
These are familiar truths to us now, but he who saw them 
first, saw both far and clearly. He may have detractors. 
His fame may be dimmed for a time, but it will appear again 
in all its original brightness. The world owes too much to 
him to allow his name to be forgotten. Among all those who 
have contributed to the great advance of our modern scholar- 
ship, the name of Sir William Jones will stand among the 
most distinguished. We may justly claim for him the 
honour of being, on the whole, the greatest scholar of his 
time ; nay, more, that his scholarship was the most extensive, 
as it was the most thorough, of all that graced the eighteenth 
century. 

Future generations, I venture to say, will do justice to the 
memory of so distinguished a scholar, whom Dr. Johnson 
named as *' the most enlightened of the sons of men". We 
have long been accustomed to the results of his researches, 
and to the wide extent of the true scholarship which his 
successors have wrought out for us. We do not now appre- 
hend clearly the value of the discoveries which astonished 
and delighted his contemporaries. The appreciation of the 
excellence of his work is expressed in the Annual RegUter 
of 1800. Referring to his collected works, which were 
published in the year 1799, the reviewer says : " There never 
was a publication which more demanded the investigation of 
the Oriental critic than the one now before us, whether we 
consider the character of the writer, the curiosity and im- 
portance of the subjects that are discussed, or the manner in 
which they are handled." The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company resolved, by an unanimous vote, that a 
monument should be erected to his memory in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and that a statue of Sir William Jones should be 
prepared, at the expense of the Company, and sent out to 
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Bengal, that it might be placed there in a suitable position. 
His works are his true monument His epitaph, unlike 
other epitaphs, declared only the simple truth in affirming : 

** Qnicquid autem utile yel honeBtum 
CoDsiliis, exempio, auctoritate, Tiyus promoyerat 
Id omne, scriptis Buis immortalibus, 
£tiam DUDC tuetur atque ornat" 
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[I.] [Fo. 33»]— llgma r molf g trefitotr o acft kgnnoc %ani. 

[1.] îtlynaóc mab brachan M. chormuc M. eurbre góydel o 
iwedon. Mam vrachan oed Marchell merch teódric. M. teid- 
fallt. M. teidtheryn. M. thathal. M. annóu du vrenliin groec. 

[II.]— Intoru g meibgon ereill g bracftan, [2.] Brem dremmd. 

M. brachan. [3.] ffilytwin. M. brachan. Clyta6c sant. 
Hedetta sant meibyon clytwin. [4.] [^]ttlien. M. brachan. 
[5.] ^apai, M. brachan. [6.] lEtynon Mab b^'achan. [7.] 
ÎRunan. M. brachan yasyd yny a elwir Mana6. [8.] jfSlar- 
charairjun. ygkeiieilyaoc. [9.] IBindat M brachan yn Han 
ymdyfri. Pascen M dingat. Cyblider. M. dingat. [10.] Î3er- 
win. M. brachan ygkernyo. [11.] lÄeidoc M. brachan yn 
freink. yny He a elwir tómbreidoc oe en6 ef. [III.] — llnmn 

entoeu iWercliet bracftan toettbon. [1.] CEóladus verch 

vrachan. Mam cattóc sant.. [2.] 59rgrgen verch brachan. 
góreic loroereth hirblant. [3.] iiJiarchellvercA brachan góreic 
górhynt bramdrut. [4.] ^utlith verch vrachan. yn [Fo. 33*»] 
llys ronóy ygwlat vorgan. [5.] lirynwin verch vrachan. mam 
vryen. Erduduyl góyndorliud. Owein. M. vryen. A Morud 
\erch vryen. G6rgi a pheredur ac arthur penuchel. a tonlut. a 
hortnan. a dyrnell. trydyth gwyn dorliud. [6.] lEtyngar verch 
vrachan. [7.] lilinhidyr verch vrachan. [8.] [ffijeleri verch 
vrachan. gwreic keredic. man sant. tat dewi [9.] Cuwaór 
verch vrachan. [10.] ©utuyl v^rcA vrachan góreic kynger 
mab kynwaor. a mam brochuael yscithraöc. a mam veic 
mengórac. a man sanant gwreic vaelgon. [11.] [CB]rugon 
verch vrachan. gwreic Katraot vrcnhin. [12.] [lEt]erdech 
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yerch vrachan yssyd yglan tywi ymeiryonyd. [13.] ÎTagh- 
öystyl. [14.] '8Cutuel vcrcA vrachan. ym mcrthyr. [15.] 
©oleudyd gwreic tutwaól beper. [16.] [lLl]vaii \erch 
vrachan hone oed vam aidan mab gwauream vradaoc. [17.] 
Gwen yerch vrachan. yn talgard. [18.] JpelLs yeixh vracha?^. 
[19.] 'STebieu yerch vrachan yn estratewi. [20.] [3St]em- 
breith yerch vrachan. [21.] î£lyn-[Fo. 34*]eidon yerch 
vrachan. ygkitweli ymynyd kyuor. [22.] CPledei yerch 
v?'achan. yn emlyn. [23.] CBwen yerch vrachan ymon vam 
gyniry. [24.] ILlud verch vrachan yn ruthun ygólat vor- 
gant. 

[IV.]— Ilgma toettfion acft CCattóc »ant. 

(J^attoc. M gwynllió. M. gliós. M. filur. M. Nor. M. ab 
i©wein. ÌJÍah maxen. Maxen wledic brenhin y br}'^tanyeit. a 
gwedy hyny yn Amheraódyr yn rufein. A chynan yn 
yreraan yny le. Kynan. M. eudaf. M. Custenin. M. Maxen. 
M. Maxiniiani/s. M. Constantin?//?. M. Custeint. Mam Con- 
stantin/is oed el en luedyaóc. yr hon a enillaód y groes ygkar- 
usalem. Ac a due ran genthi y gonstantinobyl. A ran arall a 
anuones yr brytanyeit. Ac y gyt a hi yd oed ewein ymab. 
ewein oed vab y vaxen. o keindrech verch. Reiden. Keiden. 
M. eledi. M. mordu. M. meirchaón. M. Kasswallaon. yn 
aniser y kasswallaon [Fo. 34^] h6n6 y kymella6d y rufeinwyr 
treth o ynys prydein. IStaswalIaón. M. beli ma6r. M. Anna, 
yr anna hon oed verch y amheraódyr rufein. yr anna bono a 
dywedei wyr yr eifft y bot yn gyfynnithderó y veir voroyn. 
[V.]— ©entocu mribon. Ewein vab keredic. Pedroc sant. 
Kynvarch. Edelic. Luip. Clesoeph. Sant. Perun. Saul. Peder. 
Katwaladyr. Äleirchya6n. Görrai. Mur. Margam Amroeth. 
G6her. Cornuill. Catwall. Cetvveli. Ac vn verch. Don6n. 
góreic meurŵ; mab emminni. raerch. Kynvarch. M. meircliaón. 
M. górgust letlóm. Maô. Ceneó. M. Coyl hen. "Sf. godebaóc. 
M. tecwant. M. Eweint. M. tepóyll. M. Vrban. M. Grad. M. 
K6nedyl. M. Kndeern. M. Tegant. M. Kyndeern wledic. M. 
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elucL M. eudos. M. eudolea. M. auallach. M. aphlech. M. Beli 
ma6r. vab. anna, val y mae vchot. 

[VI.] [Fo. 35»]— Cuneda. M. Edern. M. Padarn beisrud. M. 
tegyth. M. lago. M. genedaóc. M. Cein. M. Gorein. M. Doli. 
M. Górdoli. M. D6fyn. M. Gordofyn. M. Aiiuueret. M. eimet. 
M. Dibun. M. Prydein. M. Ewein. M. Auallach. M. Amalech. 
M. Beli. M. Anna, val y dewetpóyt vchot. 

[VIL] — ^Ebiaón. ym. Meiria6n meirionyd. Run. Rywin- 
nya6c. Dunaót. yn dunodyn. Ceredic. ygkeredigyaon. Afloch. 
yn aphlocyaón. Einyaón hyrth. Docuayl. ygkeueilyaoc. Edern. 
yn Edreinyaón. D6y verchet Cuneda. Tecgygyl. A Gwefi. 
góreic. Anlaód wledic. Mam veibyon Cuneda. oed wa61 verch 
Coyl hen. G6reic Coyl hen oed verch Gadeon. M. Eudaf hen. 
vchot. 

[VIIL]— CE6d6r. M. Griffri. M. Elisse. M. theódór. M. 
Gruffud. Gruffud. a theódos. [Fo. 35**] a cathen. Meibyon y 
vrenhin powys. o sanant verch elisse y mam. Elisse. verch 
neuue hen mab te6d6r. M. rein. M. Cad6ga6n. M. Caden. M. 
Keindrec. Merch. ruallaón. M. Idwallaón. M. Llowarch. 
M. Bigeneu. M. Rein dremrud. M. brachaTi. val y mae vchot. 

[IX.] — ^Jflorgant. M. Eweint. M. howel. M. Bees. M. 
Aruael. M. G6ryat. M. Brochuael. M. Bees. M. Ntid hael. 
M. Morgant. M. Adroes. M. Meuric. M. theódric. M. 
Llywarch. M. Nynnyaó. M.^ Erb. M. Erbic. M. meuric. 
M. Enenni. verch. Erbic. M. meuric. M. Caradaóc vreich 
vras. en6 Morgant vchot y gelwir Morganóc. Ereill a 

* On the margin, just below the line beginning with this word, the 
following sentence, written in a Liter and very ornate hand of the 15 th 
century, is commenced, and continued to the bottom of the page : **o 
enw Morgan mab Maglawn y kavas Morgannwg y henw: cauys Morgan 
wg y gelwid." 



^íáíff0^ 
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dyweit. Mae o en6. Mochteyrn predein. M. gli6s. Mai y 
mae vchot. 

[X.] — iWorgant. M. Eweint. M. Hewel. M. Rees. M. 
Arthwael. M. Kenedlon. Merch. Binael vrydic. M. llywarcli. 
[Fo. 36*] M. te6d6r. M. pibiaón gla6ra6c. M. Arbeth. M. 
deuric sant. Merch Peibiaón. Mam theudu. M. Pedur. M. 
Cado. M. Gereint M. Erbin, 

[XI.]— dPEreint. M. Erbin. M. Kyii6a6r. M. tudwaól. M. 
G6rwa6r. M. Gadeon M. Cynan. M. Eudaf hen. Mai y mae 
vcriot. Heuyt [XII.]— JKorgant. M. Eweint. M. hoel. 
M. rees. M. arthiiael. M. Ceingar. Merch. Maredud. M. teudos. 
o gantref teudos. Teudos. M. G6ga6n M. Catlien. M. Eleothen. 
M. Nennue. M. Arthur. M. Peder. glrthur M. Peder. M. 
Kyngar. M. Górdeber. M. Erbin. M. Aircol laóhir. 

[XIIL] — 3yrcol laóhir. M. tryphun. M. Ewein vreisc. M. 
Cyndór bendigéit. M. Ewein. M. Kyngar. M. PiŴech. M. 
Ewein. M. miser. M. Custennin. M. maxen wledic. M. 
Maximianws. M. Constan-[Fo. 36^]tiuus ma6r. M. Custenint 
o elen. 

[XIV.] — JKorgant mab Ewein. M. howel. M. Rees. M. y 
vraustud merch gloud M. Pascen buellt. M. Gwed Gad. M. 
morvo. M. Elaed. M. Pa61. M. Idnerth. M. Riagath. M. Pascen. 
M. Górtheym gorthenev. 

[XV.] — dPórtheyrn górtlieneu. M. gwidaól. M. Gódoloeu. 
M. gloyó góalltir. y g6r h6n6 a wnaeth ar ymyl hafren tref. 
ac oe en6 ef y gelwir yn gaer loe6. 

[XVI.] — flSorgant vab Ewein. M. Howel. M. arthuael. 
M. Idwal. Brodyr oedynt h6y y leuku. Lleuku merch envleo. 
M. Kynfelyn. M. laceu. M. leuku. Merch adwent merch 
Elýuer. M. Goron6y. M. Kanhaethoe. M. Ceno. M. Noe. M. 
Madaóc. M. sandeph. M. tutwaól. M. merin M. madaóc. M. 
Run. M. Kenelaph drem-[Fo. 37*]rud. M. Kynan. M. kas- 
anauth wledic. G6reic cassanauth wledic oed theóer merch 
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Bredoe. M. Kadell deemlluc. M. Cedehern, M. Górtheym 
górtheneu. vchot. 

[XVII.] — ÎRodri ma6r. M. Meniyn vrych. M. Górhyat. M. 
Elidyr. M. sandef. M. Alcun. M. tegyth. M. Oeit. M. douc. 
M. Ilewarch hen. M. Elidyr lydanwyn. M. Meirchaón. M. 
Górgust. M. KeneiL M. Coil hen. mal y mae vchot. 

[XVIII.] — lÄodri ma6r mab nest, merch Cadell Pywys 
brenhin Pywys. Cadell m. Brochuael. M. Elisse. M. Coleda6c. 
M. Bell. M. Seliph. M Kynan garwin. M. Brochuael yscith- 
ra6c. M. manogan. M. Pascen M. Cadell. deyrlloch. M. Cadem. 
M. Górtheym górtheu. 

[XIX.] — ISodri ma6r. M. meruyn. M. Quriat. M. Elidyr. M. 
Celenion. merch tutwal [Fo. 37*>] tuclith, M. Anaraód góalch- 
cr6n. M. meruyn ma6r. M. kyuyn. M. anllech. M. tutwaól. 
M. Run. M. Neidaon. M. senilth hael. Tryd hael or gogled. 
Senilth. M. Dingat. M. tutwaól. M. Edneuet. M. dunaót M. 
Maxen wledic. val y mae vchot. [XX.] — Llyma enweu 
meibon rodri ma6r. 

(J^adell. Meruyn. anaraót Aidan. Meuruc. Morgant. Nest 
oed y vam ef. Ac anghara vercA oed vam y rei ereill. A deu 
dyn oed ida6 o wreic arall. tutwaól. ac elisse. 

[XXL] — ^ngharat vercA veuric. mab dyfaól. M. Arthen. 
M. Seissill. M. Clydaóc. M. Aruodeu. M. Argloes. M. Pode6. 
M. SeruueL M. Vsai. M. Keredic. M. Kuneda wledic. 

[XXII.]— JKodri. M. Meruyn. M. Ethellt. Merch Cynan 
tintaethóy. M. Rodri molóynaóc. M. Idwal I6rch, M. Kad- 
waladyr vendigeit. M. [Fo. 38*] Katwallaon. M. Ead6ga6n. 
M. lago. M. Beli. M. Run hir. M. Maelgón góyned M. Kad- 
wallaón llaóhir. M. Einyaón yrth. M. Kuneda wledic 

[XXIII.] — îinyaó. a. Katwallaon Uaóhir. Deu vroder 
oedynt. Ac eu d6y vam oedynt chwioryd. Merchet y didlet 
brenhin góydyl fichti. ym pywys. 
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[XXIV.] — ^ees gryc. M. Rees in6ynua6r. M. gruffud. M. 
liees. M. teódór. M. Cadell. M. Eiuyaón. M. Eweiu. M. Howel 
da. M. kadell. M. Rodri. inaór. 

[XXV.] — iiees gryc. M. Rees m6ynua6r. M. gwenlliant. 
brodyr y rees móynuaór. oedyut. maredud. a moi-gant. a 
maelgón. lueibon gwenlliant merch gruffud. M. Kynan. 

[XXVI.]— CBniffud. M. Kynan. M. lago. M. IdwaL M. 
Meuric. M. Itwal voel. M. Anaraót. Mab Rodri ma6r. 

[XXVII.] [Fo. 38**]— ÎRees gryc mab merch madaóc. M. 
meredud. M. bledynt kynwyn. M. Góedylstan. M. kynvin. y 
kynvin h6n6. a gruffud vab Uewelyn. a thrahayarn. M. 
Cradaóc. tri broder oedynt. meibon y hagharat merch 
maredud mab. Ewein. M. howel da. 

[XXVIII.] — HHywelyn. M. lorwoertli. M. Ewein góyned. 
M. gruffud. M. Cynan. 

[XXIX.] — llewelyn. M. marereda. Merch madaóc. M. 
maredud. bra6t oed varedud y rees gryc. 

[XXX.]— I&owel. M. Gronóy. M. Kad6ga6n. M. Elstan. M. 
Cuelyn. M. ^Oxdfy. M^ Góeuneuuen. Merch Idnerth. M. 
lorwoerth hirulaód. 

[XXXI.] — fBoweJíf M. Gronóy. M. Agharat merch La6r. 
mam hagharat oedileuku merch maredud. M. Ewein. M. 
Howel da. 

[XXXII.] [Fo. 39*] — l^owel. ac. Adam. a. phylib. a. tlira- 
haearn. lorwoerth. a. meilyr. grufiud. a chad6ga6n. a. ridyt. 
meibyon seissyU. M. Uewelyn. M. Kad6ga6u. M. Elstan. a 
mam seissyl oed Ellel6. 

[XXXIII.] — Cjpleló mam seissyll. M. Uewelyn o vueUt. 
merch oed Ellel6 liono y Elidyr mab Uywarch. M. bledri. M. 
mor mab. Uowarch. M. G6ga6n keneu menrud a vu neidyr 
vloydyii am y vonogyl. y G6ga6u h6n6 a wnaeth aber G6yli. 
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ac yno y Uadóyt ef a llewelyn. M. seissyll. tat gruffuJ. M. 
Uewelyn. 

[XXXIV.] — lËteneu meurud oed h6ii6. M. Pascen M. 
viien reget. M. Kynuarch. M. meirchyaón. M. Górguest. M. 
Keneu. M. Koel hen. 

[XXXV.]— JgviL M. Einyaón. M. Keneu. M. Coel hen. 
[XXXVI.]— CBwaUaóc. M. Uyennaóc. M. [Fo. 39b] Mar. M. 
Coyl hen. 

[XXXVII.] — fHorgant. M. Cledaóc. M. morgant mill. bra6t 
branud voel. M. dyuynwaól. M. Carboniaón. M. Coel hen. 

[XXXVIII.] — ^3Duna6t. M. pabo post prydein. M. Ceneu. 
M. Coel hen. 

[XXXIX.]— l^wel. M. Cradaóc. M. 
meirchaón. M. Howel. M. Runyaón. M. Einyaón. M. Idwm. 
M. Cadwall. M. meic. M. Ewein. M. Cenlas. M. Ewein 
danwyn. M. Einyaón yrth. M. Cuneda Wledic. 

[XL.] — 3öleidut. M. Cradaóc M. lewanaól. M. Eigaón. 
M. brorchuael. M. Eidan. M. Hoedleó. M. Podgen hen. M. 
Isaac. M. Einya6n. M. meuruc. M. dingat. M. einaón. M. 
Dunaól. M. Canada wledic. 

[XLL] — itlynan. M. Brochuael. M. cinud. M. Brochuael. 
ÄI. Sualda. M. ỳdris. M. Gweidno. M G6rent vrabdruth. 
M. Katwaladyr. Katwaladyr a. chatwallaón [Fo. 40»] deu 
vroder oedynt. meibon. Eueiryaón. M. tebia6n. M. Kuneda 
wledic. 

[XLII.]— I^owel da. M. 
Kadell. M. Eodri ma6r. M. nieruyn vrych. Agharat oed 
niam Rodri. maór. merch veuruc. M. dyfynwal. M. Arden. 
M. Seissyll. M. Cledaóc. M. Aruodeu. M. Argloes. M. Pode6. 
M. Seruul. M. Vsai. M. Karedic. M. Kuneda wledic. 

[XLIIL] — IBewi. M. sant. M. Ceredic. M. Cunada. wledic. 
[XLIV.]— Bynan buellt. M. Cedic traós. M. Ceredic. M. 
Kiuieda wledic. 
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[XLV.] — CPenuur. M. Einyon. M. Keredic. M. Kuneda 
wledic. [XLVl.] — ^mor M. morith. M. aidan. M. mor. M. 
Brochuael. M. Kuneda wledic. [XLVII.] — ®wynlli6. M. 
G6a6r. mercli Keredic. M. Kynuelyn. M. ineiryaóu. M.Ceredic. 
M. Kun[ed]a wledic. 

[XLVIII.]— ®6ga6n. M. Ua6r. M. Kedic. M. Keredic. M. 
Kuneda wledic. [XLIX.]— 3öangar. M. Gardan. M. Kare- 
dic. M. dunun. M. An[fo. 40^]n6n. M. ceredic. M. Ceneu. M. 
Corun. M. Cunada wledic. 

[L.]— [lifi]euruc. M. Elaed. M. Elud. M. Glas M. Elno 
M. docuael. M. Cuneda wledic. 

'älgma entoeu bienbtncli g hrytanytii 

[LI.] — Cfneas ysc6ydwyn. Ascanius. Silnius. Brutus. Locri- 
nus. Madaóc. Membyr. Efra6c. Brutus taryanlas. Uyr lletieith. 
Bleidud. llyr. Cordiella. Cunada. Riwallaón. Górgan varyf- 
tiŵh. SeissyL lago. Kynvarch. Gorbannyaón. Porrex dyfyn- 
wa6L Beli. G6met vrich hir. Cuelyn. Seissyll. Kynuarch. 
Dainus. Maredud. Gorbanniaón. Arthgal. Elidyr. Vigenius. 
Paredur. Gorbanyaón. M. Morgan. Einon. Idwal. Eun. Cereint. 
Catellus. Coel. Porex. fferuex. ssulgen. Eldag . . Andreö. 
Kynon. Eliud. Cledno. Cloten. Górgant. Meiryaón. Bledyn. 
Caap. Ewein. Seissyll. Blegywryt. Arth-[ro, 41*]uael. Eidol. 
Beidon. Ryderch. Sam . . el. Pir. Cat6r. EliguUus. BelL Ilud. 
Catwallaón. Tenean. Kynuelyn. yn amser Kynuelyn. y ganet 
yn arglóyd ni iessu grist Gwider. Marius. Coel. Lies, y lies 
h6n6 a anuones. att Eleutheriii« pab y adol6c danuon g6yr 
góybodus ar y ffyd gatholic y bregethu yr brytanyeit y ffyd 
mal y gellynt gaffel trugared racUaö. Ac ynteu a danuones 
d6an. a fifagan. Seuerus. Basian. Carancii^. Alectus. Asclepio- 
dotus. Coel. llyr. Constans. góreic y constans h6n6 oed Elen. 
verch Coel. Constantinii^. Constans. vanach.G6rtheym. Gwer- 
theuyr vendigeit. Emrj^s wledic. Vthurpendreic. Arthur. 
Constantinus. Aurelius. luor. Maelgón góyned. Caterii^. 
Catuan. Catwallaón. Catwaladyr. veudigeit. 
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Note to Pedigrees.* 

At the request of Dr. Isambard Owen, I have collated the 
foregoing pages of pedigrees with the oiiginal MS. I have 
carefully abstained from interfering with Mr. Phillimore's 
plan of reproduction. But I may say that capital black 
letters represent red Missal capitals in the MS., and that 
small black letters represent rubrics. Letters within brackets 
have been supplied by Mr. Phillimore ; contractions have 
been extended and printed in italics. No attempt has 
been made to indicate characters touched by the pen of the 
rubricator, nor to reproduce all the special forms of letters 
in the original. The 11 is in some instances ligatured and in 
some not, while in numerous cases it is difficult to decide 
whether it is, or is not, ligatured. 

I have made a few corrections, and I suggest a few alter- 
native readings. 

Page 83, lines 9-10, *' Marcharair;'an.'* Thin is a most difficult word to 
read, especially in the case of the three letters itj. Possibly it 
may be read ** MarcharanAon/' but that ìb a guess, as is also 
the first reading; for both readings I am responsible. 

Page 83, line 15, " Urgrgen." The second r is very doubtful, while the 
contraction mark over it makes it doubly so. But I cannot 
suggest any other letter, as the doubtful character is not like e. 

Page 83, line 16, ''hirblant ;" ? «< hirblaut.** Cf., page 88, line 20, where 
the reading is ** hirulaót." 

Page 84, lines 6-7, '' Kembreith ;'' ? '' Keinvreith.'' 

Page 84, line 8, " kyuor ;« ? '* kynor." Cf. LUn-gynor. 

Page 86, line 5, " Anuueret ;" ? " Annueret" 



1 The above text was transcribed by the Editor, who has been pre- 
vented by illness from revising the proofs. Mr. J. Gwenogfryn 
Evans, the joint Editor of the Old Welsh Texts, kindly undertook the 
ruvieion. [1. 0., Acting-Ed] 
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Page 86, Hue 6, ** Pediir." I think there is no doubt about reading here 
^* Peredur," for the usual mark of contraction is used. 

Page 86, line 16, ** bendigeit •/' ? " vendigeit." 

Page 87, line 13, " tuclith ;" ? « luclith." See Prof. Rhŷs's Welsh Lec- 
tures^ pp. 367 and 425. 

Page 88, line 19, **G6euneuuen ;" ? " Gwenneuuen,*' or *• Gwenuenuen.'' 
Cf. " Gwennwynwyn.'' 

Page 89, line 14, " Idwm ;" ? " Idwin." 

Page 90, line 20, " Eldag . ." The last letter or possibly two letters are 
quite illegible. 

Page 90, line 23, *^ Sam . . el.*^ This word is either Samuel or Samnel. 

J. G. Evans. 
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WORKS BY MORGAN LLOYD OF NORTH 

WALES. 

Bv HOWEL W. LLOYD, M.A. 



That Morgan Lloyd of North Wales, popularly known among 
his countrymen as "Morgan Llwyd ó Wynedd", was a man 
greatly distinguished in his day, not only by his literary and 
rhetorical ability, but by a rare genius and capacity, abund- 
ance of proof may be found not only in the reverence and 
esteem in which his writings continue to be held among 
them after the lapse of some two centuries and a half, but in 
the evidence supplied also by the originality of his ideas, 
and the purity, lucidity, and incisiveness, whether in prose or 
verse, of the diction in which they are clothed. It cannot, 
then, be deemed otherwise than unfortunate that material 
should have come down to us in so scant a measure for his 
biography, which, in the case of one so deserving of remem- 
brance, must naturally, if brought home to us in greater ful- 
ness of detail, have presented, in all probability, special 
features of interest. The only two sources of information on 
this head which have come to the knowledge of the writer, 
respecting his worldly career (for the story of his spiritual 
life by himself, however attractive to a religious reader, can 
scarcely be accepted as a biography), have been sought for in 
the Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmeny by the 
late Rev. R. Williams, and in the valuable edition, by the 
Rev. Silvan Evans, of Rowlands' Welsh Bibliography, called 
Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry. From these we learn that Morgan 
" is said" (for the fact is not placed beyond a doubt) " to have 
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been a son or nephew of the Merionethsire poet, Hugh Llwyd 
of Cynfael, in the parish of Maentwrog." Hiiw was a man 
of independent property, who served many years abroad in 
the army, in which he held a commission, and died about 1620 ; 
facts from which we may gather that his son — whether born 
early in his father's lifetime (he lived to be more than 80), 
and left to be brought up in Wales, or late, that is, after his 
return from the Continent (as to which there is an anecdote 
extant to show that his family had quite forgotten him)— could 
have experienced but little of a father's care. We first hear 
of him accordingly as being educated at Wrexham, sent, it 
may be, by his mother, in the absence of her husband, to the 
Grammar School ; and that, while there, he was stirred to a 
religious life, at that time exhibited in Wales most of all by 
the sect of the Puritans, both in and out of the establishment. 
Afterwards he became a follower of the well-known Walter 
Cradock, whose curate he became, and succeeded him in his 
ministrations in the parish of Wrexham. Then, in 1649, 
when the authority of the Long Parliament had gained the 
ascendant in all matters, civil and religious, and six itinerant 
preachers were appointed by it in every county, with power 
to add to their number, he underwent great labour and perse- 
cution in travelling for that object ; nor were his exertions 
without much fruit in reclaiming many from the drunken, im- 
moral, and irreligious lives which the disordered condition of 
the times, after the ruthless destruction of the gi*eat religious 
institutions of our forefathers, had by this time engendered in 
a large proportion of the population. He must since have 
attached himself wholly to the Nonconformists, for, dying 
in 1659, at the age of 40, according to Peter, in Hanes 
Crefydd yng Ghymru, he was buried in the ground adjoining 
their meeting-house, where the letters M. LI. are all, strange 
to say, that appear to commemorate him on the stone over 
his grave, leaving the length of his pious, active, and useful 
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life apparently unrecorded ; a circumstance significant of the 
absence of opportunity rather than of will to record it. 

Although, in the following pages, it is proposed to notice 
more particularly only a single volume, containing four of 
Morgan Lloyd's compositions, our readers will not, perhaps, 
feel it unacceptable if we prelude our remarks by a brief 
list, taken chiefly from the Bibliography, of the remaining 
writings of our author that have been printed, with their 
several editions, to the beginning of the present century. 
The first of these, in order of time, printed originally in 
1653, was, if we may judge from its popularity, the first 
also in merit. The title is ''Dirgelwch i rai i*w ddecdl, ac ereill 
iw watwor,neu Lyfr Tri Aderyn ('A Mystery for some to under- 
stand, and for others to mock at, or Book of Three Birds*). 
Gan Morgan Llwyd ó Wynedd." There was a second edition 
in 1714, printed probably at Caermarthen, for Nicholas 
Thomas of Kennarth, and Lewis Thomas of Llangrannog, a 
minister at Henllan, 32mo. ; and a third edition in 1752. 
To the chief title in the last two was added: sef Tri Aderyn yn 
Ymddiddan, yr EryVy cHr Golomen, a'r Crigfran. Neu Arwydd 
% Annerch y Cymru. Yn y Jlwyddyn 1653, cyn dyfod 666" (in 
1752, Neu Arwydd i annerch y Cymry yn y Jlwyddyn 666), 
alluding to the number of the Beast in the Apocalypse. 
"Here," says Canon Williams, "he published his peculiar tenets 
in highly figurative language, of which he was a master." The 
Bibliography adds that the Eagle is supposed by some to be 
Cromwell, the Dove the Nonconformists, and the Raven the 
Establishment ; but by others the Dove is thought to mean 
true Christians, the Raven the enemies and persecutors of 
tnie spiritual religion, and the Eagle a conscientious, un- 
prejudiced man, having courage to stand between the parties 
signified by the Raven and the Dove. The latter would 
seem the more probable interpretation, as M. Lloyd appears 
rather to have kept aloof from politics, and to have limited 
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himself to the practice and advocacy of the spiritual side of 
religion. 

His second work appeared first also in 1653, by the title 
of Oivaedd Ynghymru yn Wyneb pob Oydioybod Euog (" A 
Cry in Wales in face of every guilty Conscience") ; and a 
second edition in 1727, containing also his ** Llyihyr %r 
Cymry cariadii4i'\ and the " History (by Irimself) of his 
Spiritual Life"; with a Preface by Thomas Williams of 
ifynydd Bach, co. Caermarthen, author of Yr Oes-Lyfr. A 
third edition, printed by Thomas Durston at Shrewsbury in 
1750, but sold only by David Jones of Trefriw, was pre- 
luded by his " Letter to his Beloved Wales". At the end 
are Englynion by Huw Morris, lago ab Dewi, William 
Philip, and others. A fourth edition, which seems to have 
been a reprint of the second, was brought out at Caer- 
marthen in 1766. 

The third work, Gair oV Gair, neu Son am SUbn, y He- 
ferydd Anfanvol (" Word of the Word, or Sound for Noise, 
the Immortal Speaker"), London, 1656, 24mo., was trans- 
lated into English by Gruöydd Rudd, a son, it is said, of 
lUshop Rudd of St. David's, in 1739, under thetitle, A Dis^ 
course of the Word of God, A second edition, in Welsh, 
with a "Letter to the Reader by J. M.", was printed at 
Caermarthen by Samuel Lewis in 1745. 

We now proceed to give a more distinctive account of 
a volume containing four of his compositions, which are all 
that have fallen under the individual notice of the writer, 
and may be considered as his fourth work. 

The Cambrian Bibliography,by the Rev. Wm. Rowlands (Ed. 
of Rev. D. S. Evans, 1869), has the following under date of, 
1657: 

1. **Yr Yraroddiad, neu Bapuryu a gyfieithwyd ddwywaith i helpa 
y ('ymry unwaith allan o'r hunan a'r Drygioni," 12 plyg. 

Yr awdwr ydoedd Morgan Llwyd, o Wynedd. 

2. " Y Dysgybl a*r Athraw o newydd." 
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Then follows a suggestion, in Welsh, that this work was a 

second edition of Dr. Roger Smith's Crynhodeh o Addysg 

Cristionogawl, 1609, but it is of a totally different character. 

3. " Cyfarwyddyd i'r Cyinro" (should be " Cymru") 12 plyg. Gwaith 
Morgan Llwyd o Wynedd 

6. " Gwyddor uchod, O. G. M., Llttndain/' 12 plyg. 

The last two of these four tracts, are treated above as 

separate works, although they do not appear to have ever 

been printed separately, but in a single volume, yet still 

wholly disconnected from each other in point of matter and 

form. A second edition, Ì2mo., of this work was printed at 

Shrewsbury, in 1765. The title-page runs thus : 

** Yr Ymroddiad ; Neu, Bapuryn A gyfieuthwyd i helpu^r Cymru 
allan o*r hunan a'r dnjgioni. At ba un y chwanegvyd, yn gyntaf, 
Y Disgybl a'i Atbraw, O Newydd. Yn ail, Cyfarwyddyd i'r Cymnt, 
Ac yn drydydd, Gwyddor Uchod, etc, Yr Ail Argraphiad. Wedi ei 
ddiwygio yn of alas gan If an Tomas, Argraphydd. [Interlineation 
of three small Cherub's Heads.] Mwythig : Argraphwyd gan W. 
Williams, tros Richard Jones o Ddyffryn Clwyd, mdcclxv. 

The second edition has, besides the title-page, 4 pp. of 
preface, signed Morgan Llwyd at the end. The four tracts 
have here one continuous paging of 160 pages ; the last 2 pp., 
making up 162, being not marked with figures, the first of 
these consisting of twenty-four lines in verse, an apology for 
printing the book ; and the last page of a letter in prose, 
signed, "Ivan Tomas, Argraphydd" excusing misprints, 
which are certainly far more numerous in this than in the 
first edition. 

The Ymroddiad, pp. 1-58, is divided into eight chapters, 
each of which is sub-divided into sections. The pp. are irregu- 
larly numbered and lettered at the foot. A. 3 leaves, includ- 
ing title p. A. 2, 1 leaf. A. 3, 4 L B. 1 1. B. 2, 1 1. B. 3, 
8 L C. 1 1. C. 2, 1 1. C. 3, 4 L E. 1 1. E. 2, 1 1. E. 3, 
4 1. •£. 1 1. E. 2, 5 1. F. 1 1. F. 2, 1 1. F. 3 (com- 
mencing next Tract), 4 1. etc., ending with 0. 3, 4 leaves. 

VOL. viii. H 
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The object of the Tract is explained in the Preface (Rhagy- 
madrodd), viz : — To bring the spirit of man into entire sub- 
mission to God by subduing the natural Self (Hunan) to the 
Spiritual Self. The second Tract (p. 59-112), appears, although 
separate, to be intended for a continuation of the first, and is 
entitled on its first p., " Y Disgybl a'i Athraw, Newydd," 
with a prefatory N.B., pointing out that this is not the old 
book of the same name, or The Old Lucidarius, but the 
new exemplar (" Egluryn"), or, the wonderful heavenly super- 
natural life, or, the Disciple and his Master in Welsh 
(" Gomeraeg"). Its scope may be gathered from the Dis- 
ciple's first question. " How shall I come to the life that is 
above nature, that I may be able to see God, and to hear Him 
speak ?" And the Master's answer : " When you are able to 
cast yourself (if but for a moment) thither, where is no 
creature abiding, then shall you hear what it is that God 
speaks." 

This branch of the subject ends at p. 84, and from its 
internal evidence, it may, perhaps, be inferred that its 
substance is partly derived from an ascetic treatise by some 
Catholic divine. The first Tract is stated to be a transla- 
tion, but from what work, and in what language ? Then 
comes the following question, *' Whither does the Soul go 
when the body is dead, whether it be saved or lost ?' To 
which this answer is given : " It is unnecessary for the soul 
to go forth, only the mortal life and the body outside of it 
separate themselves from the souL Heaven and Hell are 
in the soul already, as it is written, * The Kingdom of God 
cometh not by outward expectation, and they say not, lo 
here, or, lo there, for behold the Kingdom of God is within 
you.' And whichever is made manifest in the soul, whether 
Heaven or Hell, in that it stands. Heaven and Hell are 
everywhere present, and consist in nothing else than the 
turning of the Will either to God's love or His wrath. 
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When the root of the will gives itself up to Grod, it sinks 
down away from itself beyond all place and abyss. There 
God alone wills and works in it, and man is nothing, since it is 
God who wills and works in him. The love of God pervades 
his whole being, as fire pervades iron, and gives it a new life 
by the presence of its light within him. In a similar manner 
the wrath of God works in the damned soul, which in this 
life has never consented to go out of itself, and so it 
cannot enter the heavenly rest, because the wrath of God 
is manifest in it. Then begins its everlasting sadness and 
hopelessness, and it is ashamed and powerless to enter into 
God's presence. It is in bondage to the wrath engendered 
in itself, and bears about its hell within itself, being unable 
to see the light of God, and it is its own hell, in whatsoever 
place it may be." 

Then follows an explanation why the Saints do not see the 
Light of God perfectly in this life, and why sinners are not 
sensible of Hell. " When a man's will is given up to God, 
angels dwell with him in tliis life, and devils when it is not 
so given, since the Will of God manifests itself in the one, 
and not in the other, and in that manifestation the angels 
dwelL Thus Heaven and hell, though everywhere existent, 
are as far removed from one another as day is removed from 
night For Heaven is nothing at all save the manifestation 
of the One Eternal, in whom everything works and wills, in 
the tranquillity of love ; and so heU also dwells and works in 
the whole world, but within man's self, and in this is manifest 
the foundation of hell, that is, in self, and in the false and 
evil will. Heaven and hell are nothing but the manifestation 
of the Heavenly Will, whether in the darkness or in the light, 
according to the ways (Cynneddfau) of the spiritual world. 
And so the body of man is the visible world, with which it is 
identical,the latter being but identical with the spiritual world 
within, of which it is the manifestation. For God created man 

h2 
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out of the outer world, and breathed into him the spiritual 
world witliin, so as to have a spiritual soul and life, in which, 
in the things of the world without, man is able to receive and 
to do evil and good. 

" At the end of the world only will the material elements be 
destroyed, and then will become visible and clear the world 
within. Then will the good and evil in man become sepa- 
rated from each other, and be either light or dark. The 
darkness will then be called hell, and the light the 
Kingdom of God, in which will consist the eternal joy and 
endless praise of the Saints. The last Judgment is the 
kindling of the love and of the wrath of God. The natural 
body will perish, and its spirituality only wiJl remain clear as 
crystal. There will be an end to human relationship and 
human will. God will be all in all. There will be grada- 
tions in glory and happiness according to those of spirit, and 
progress in this life. Christ will manifest His Kingdom in 
the place where the world now is, and will separate from 
Himself all that does not belong to Him. . Hell will be every- 
where in lieu of this world, but hidden from the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as the night is in the day-time ; the light will shine 
for ever in the darkness, but the darkness will not comprehend 
it. The Judgment takes place at once when the soul quits 
the body, and the Last Judgment is simply the return to it, 
to be separated once for all, the evil from the good, each to 
remain for ever in its own resting-place. Christ dwells 
in us through the communication of Himself to us in 
the Holy Eucharist, and we shall be judged by our works 
as done either for, or against Himself. Hence His suf- 
ferance of Free-will in man. * Hence the Growth of the 
eternal joy of the Saints out of their death, as light grows 
out of the destruction of a candle by fire, when the self-will 
dies, and the loving will of God is all in all. Hence, also, 
the wickedness of the wicked, in whom Self (Hunan) is the 
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root of all their actions, helps the devil to spread abroad his 
kingdom, since their works are the same as the devil's, who is 
incessantly opposing the Kingdom of Christ, which is in love." 

The object, then, of the treatise appears to be to show 
that, as the eternal happiness and glory of the Saints consists 
in the full possession of the light and Love of God, by the 
perfect abandonment of their own will to His, so the eternal 
misery of the wicked will consist entirely in the utter 
withdrawal of that Light and Love from them through their 
self-abandonment in this life to their own evil will, leaving 
them entirely to the sway, without the means of gratifying 
them, of their own evil passions and desires, i.e. of their evil 
" self", which constitutes their "darkness" both in this life 
and after it Both will co-exist, only the wicked will not be 
able to see the Light, nor the Good the Darkness ; and this, 
and not any distinction of place, will constitute the line of 
separation between them. 

The third Tract in the Volume is headed in the second 
edition " Cyfarwyddyd i'r Cymru", but in the first edition it 
has also a separate title-page, which seems to show that it 
was at first designed for separate circulation. It runs thus : — 
" Cyfarwyddid Ir Cymru — A ysgrifenwyd yn 1655. Vignette 
between two lines. Printiedig yn Llundian, 1657." The 
lettering, however, at the foot of the page is continuous with 
that of the preceding Tract, commencing with G and ending 
with H 5. — 23 pages. P. (1) is headed "Cyfarwyddid ir 
Cymru," and begins " 1. y Cymru hawddgar : " and is divided 
into fourteen sections, or paragraphs. P. 23 ends : " Ond yr 
Arglwydd an catwo ni rhag tramgwyddo wrth y maen 
tramgwydd. Amen." " Terfyn." 

Although adapted for separate circulation, the subject of 
the former tracts is plainly pursued in this, only the Protestant 
views of the writer are somewhat more fully developed. 
Regeneration (ad-enedigaeth) is the new birth of the soul, 
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or rather, spirit (since he distinguishes between the two), 
resulting from its perfect union with Christ, which is the 
efifect of absolute renunciation of Self (Hunan) and con- 
formity to the Will of God. No mention is made of Baptism 
as the channel of forgiveness of original sin, the existence of 
which, is, however, described correctly as the consequence of 
the Fall The Catholic Church is alluded to but once here, as 
indeed in the whole volume, in the expression '* rhai yn 
dilyn y Pab a'r budredd", and Anglicanism by " eraill (yn 
dilyn) ffydd eu brenin, beth bynnag a fo hi" But whatever 
be their religious opinions, none will be saved except through 
faith in Christ ; none have the right faith save those who 
please God ; and none please God, save those who are like 
Him, having been made again (hail-wneuthur) in the like- 
ness and image of God Himself. None will be cast into 
hell save those who are unlike the Lord. 

To these three treatises is added, in both editions, a fourth, 
entitled " Gwyddor Uchod " or Pattern Above. In the first 
edition, the two last Tracts are paged separately ; in the last 
edition, all the four are paged continuously, showing that 
they were all designed to appear in one volume only, and 
none of them separately. In the last two, moreover, in the 
first edition is prefixed a separate title-page, but to none of 
them in the second. 

The last tract is in verse, and consists of three parts, the 
first headed by a quotation in italics of eight lines from 
Edmund Prys' Version of the 8th Ps., v. 3-4, and commencing 
with the lines " Tad y w Duw y byd cenhedlodd. Duw yw'r 
Mab y cyfan prynodd. Ysbryd glân yw Duw ein Uniwr, 
Bamwr, Carwr, a Chyssurwr." The first part has thirty 
stanzas of four lines, each marked with a figure, omitted, 
however, in the second edition. It summarises the previous 
tracts, and explains the relation of God to man, and the 
universe, and especially the seven planets, which are after- 
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wards laid down to be the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

This begins the second part, p. 7 (twenty-one stanzas), and 
it proceeds to say that within every natural man are seven 
planets, which work together (cydweithian) with the heavenly 
planets. The brain corresponds to the moon ; the lungs to 
Mercury, the kidneys to Venus, the heart to the Sun, the 
gall to Mars, the liver to Jupiter, and the bile to Saturn. 
Man is the centrepiece (canolfa) of the world, being created 
of all things ; his bones are like rocks, his veins like streams, 
his flesh like earth, his appetites like shadows, his hair grows 
like grass, the wind blows from his nostril ; within and with- 
out him are fire and water. Carnal astronomers tell only of 
the natural stars ; but man must go forth out of himself to 
see their relation to himself. 

The third part, p. 10-28, describes each planet separately : 
the Moon, in eighteen stanzas, moist, cold, and unsteady, is, 
with the Sun, likened to a man and his wife (Haulyw'r Gwr, 
a hon yw'r wreig-dda). Its changes of appearance are signs 
of weather. The Moon's children are passionate, unsteady, 
faithless, quarrelsome, envious, unamiable, etc. ; according to 
her difference of position or of colour, so is their change of 
character. Mercury, dry and cold (twelve stanzas), makes 
people wise, eloquent, faithful ; but mad if ruled by Mars or 
Saturn ; if by Jupiter, good-natured and amiable. Venus, a 
gentle, dewy, clear star, fascinates the heart, and soothes the 
warlike temper of Mars. Her children are merry, joyful, 
wanton, amiable, have yellow hair ; but are inclined to vanity, 
disorder, timidity, fickleness and idleness. They are likened to 
little dogs, but also to furious bulls and goats ; to rabbits, part- 
ridges, sparrows and doves(eight stanzas). The fourth planet is 
the Sun; a royal planet, hot and dry, revolving in the centre, 
and tempering all the planets, quickening all things on earth, 
the heart of the world : a child just bom every day, yet older 
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than Adam : not so far ofif as to freeze the world, nor so near 
as to burn it up : turns the soil into gold ; the shadow of the 
Mystical Sun ; without change in himself, yet hidden by 
eclipses ; and once wholly so, when Christ suffered. At times 
there have been three suns at once (mock-suns?) but one 
only the true and perfect Sun. The children of the Sun are 
high-minded, ambitious, patriotic, true, wise, steadfast. When 
bad they are thankless, extravagant, foolish, drunken. Their 
hair is yellow, soon growing bald ; they are bearded, stout, 
deep of purpose, darting like the lion, or the ram, or glitter- 
ing like the moth ; loving respect, like the peacock, eagle, or 
swan. Such must stoop to humility, if they wish to be 
saved. For this they must endure to be careworn, and 
broken-hearted. (Sixteen stanzas.) Mars is a fiery star, stirring 
up wrath, slaying the wrathful, heavy, irrational, and cruel. 
His redness images war; and his children are fierce, and 
easily angered. Their hair is black, their eyes yellow, their 
complexion mottled; they ask for blood; they are brave, 
fearless, hard ; and grievous is their career ; they are agile, and 
quick to learn. They are like wild bears, and bulls, steeds 
and dragons, and wolves, and mastiffs (mastyflf-gwn). They 
love self-praise, and to gain their end, though they die for it : 
they are thieves, quarrellers, traitors, oath-breakers, unsteady, 
stifiF-kneed. They must learn to bend to the yoke, if they 
wish to enter into life. (Ten stanzas.) Jupiter is moist and 
warm. His children have a cheerful countenance, fair tongues, 
decent behaviour, a pale red complexion, a vigorous body, 
large eyes, thin greyish hair (Glaswyr) frizzly beards, long 
front teetL They are quick to contend, and quick to give 
way, modest, sensible, handsome, successful, charitable, loving, 
generous and just. They are like sheep, or oxen, the deer, 
and the dove, the eagle, and the stork (Ciconia) or hens. The 
children of Jupiter by nature are not of a heavenly metal ; 
they must renew the spirit of their whole mind, if they will 
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have Life. (Seven stanzas.) Saturn is cold and dry and cruel, 
the nursing-mother of black thoughts; a sharp scythe that 
slays many ; a green poison ; the threat of worlds. It is well 
he is up so high that the other stars overwhelm him. His 
children are prudent, hard-hearted, slow to learn, of tenacious 
memory, solitary, brazen-browed, heavy-eyed, uneasy of 
nights, discontented ; they dream in fear of voracious devils. 
Their veins are large. They swell out unhealthily; their 
faces are narrow and wrinkled, their eyebrows lofty, their 
lips thick ; their hypocrisy is concealed, dejection is in their 
looks, full of malice and wickedness. They are old ere they 
are forty. Their joy and despair are alike against reason. 
Like Saul, they love music to cheer them. They are slow 
to give, taciturn, jealous, harsh, wedlock-hating, discontented 
deadly foes of the lavish. They have small downcast eyes, 
and a sour heart in fear of fate. They are like bears, dogs, 
and cats, serpents, and asses, warty frogs, or earth-moles ; 
mischievous persons. But, bad as their nature is, their 
remedy is regeneration. (Twelve stanzas.) Then follow 
thirty -five stanzas of peroration or conclusion. 

*' What has been written is intended as an aid to the writer's 
neighbours so to live as to gain Heaven. Some say that the 
earth, others the sun, revolves daily, and that the earth is 
motionless, but the truth is that both, and all creatures 
beside, move by nature. The Almighty alone is immove- 
able. He alone is Wonderful : by His word He made all 
things. To know the seven spirits in the Lamb of God, and 
ourselves, is but to begin the unfolding of wonders. Write, 
if you will, more clearly (than I have done), but depend 
not upon wise men, and fear not the hindrances of men 
(rwystrau) who malign and corrupt the things they do not 
understand. I have said nothing that is new ; flowers must 
come before fruit; the conclusion to be drawn from the 
planets is this : — Fear Him who made them to shine. Search 
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out the heart, and the commanâments. Gome out of the 
world and enter into Paradise. Say not, ' I am powerless to 
do so/ Enter into thyself within : Go to God without ; out 
of thy natural will, and the spirit of this wretched world. 
Look out for comfort in the world, but suffer ssulness, coming 
like wave upon wave : in Christ is the comfort of love." 

This the writer concludes by enforcing from the Books of 
Amos and of Job. He is no believer in the false and silly 
science of Astrology, but endeavours indirectly to wean its 
devotees, of whom there were still many in his day, from the 
pursuit of it by means of delicate satire, in which he displays 
abundance of humour, to instruction in the truer science of 
the ways of God in dealing with the intricate windings of 
the human heart "Tis no philosopher", he says,. "who 
asks thee, but the voice of God invites weak man to inquire 
concerning certain things through the depth of the Scrip- 
tures." Then he ends the poem with these lines : — 

** Fam 7 llosgi ran o'r 'scrythar, 
Sydd yn son am Arglwydd natur, 
Os wyt waeth na Job ? Dysg etto, 
Os wyt ddysgediccach, iddo.'' 

Which may be paraphrased thus — 

" Why, then, a part of Scripture bom, 
That thee to Nature's Lord may turn, 
If Job's deep lore thou canst not probe ? 
If thou*rt the wiser, then teach Job I'' 

A rule that might doubtless be as usefully borne in mind, 
and applied to practice in our own day as in that of our 
author. He seems, however, to have been strangely forgetful 
of it himself in propounding the theory, seemingly wholly of 
his own devising, regarding the separation of soul and body, 
when he might justly have been charged with " burning the 
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part of Scripture" containing what St. Paul also has written 
by the inspiration of God, and the creeds of the Church have 
embodied, concerning the resurrection of the body. 

H. W. Lloyd. 
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Y Llyvyr Coch Hergest. Y Gyvrol L The Text of the 
Mahiiiogion and other Welsh Tales from the Red Book 
of Hergest Edited by John Ehys, M. A., Professor of 
Celtic in the University of Oxford ; and J. Gwenog- 
VRYN Evans. Oxford, 1887. 

This is the first instalment of a very important series of 
Welsh Texts. Most of the readers of the Cymmrodor have 
already heard something of this series, and what they have 
heard has led them to anticipate some very good work. 
They will not be disappointed. The value of this edition, 
which is of course dependent upon the perfect accuracy with, 
which it is worked out, is very great. We cannot all have 
access to the Red Book of Hergest, and many of us could not 
read it if we could get at it ; but the Editors of this series, if 
they have carried out their work thoroughly well, will have 
brought its contents, for all practical purposes, within the 
reach of everyone. And the practical purpose for which this 
edition is suited is not the plain and simple one of reading 
the stories for amusement, but that of discovering, by a 
comparison of peculiarities of writing, mistakes, corrections, 
and spellings, the unknown quantity of literary history, philo- 
logy, and archíEology which may lie hidden among the lines 
of a carelessly written mediaeval manuscript. The stories 
themselves, as stories, matter very little in the present 
case ; but if, by careful comparison of forms of letters, 
substitutions of one letter for another, and delicate little 
points of that sort, we can trace back the pedigree of such tales 
as " Percdur^' a few steps beyond the Red Book of Hergest 
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and the " Parcival" of Wolfram of Aschenbach, perhaps into 
pre-Norman Wales, we shall have learnt something worth 
learning in the history of the literature of romances, and 
perhaps in the history of the Welsh people. But more of 
this anon. 

The former edition of the Mahinogion, that of Lady Char- 
lotte Guest, though excellent for its time, and though, as 
Professor Ehŷs remarks, approximating " to the original more 
nearly than that of any other Welsh text of any length", 
could not be relied on for perfect accuracy, and it would 
have been of no use to try to base theories upon it ; while 
the portions of the Red Book printed by the Editors of 
the Myvyrian Archaiology were printed with little attempt 
at accuracy of copying, and apparently not too much 
correction of proofs. In neither case was there any idea 
of reproducing the manuscript letter for letter, and the 
chances were, that if the original scribe had made a mistake, 
the editor corrected it. The present edition is based on quite 
another plan. There is a Triad, not found in the Red Book 
(or elsewhere), which says : " Three ways of printing an early 
text : the first, by making an exact facsimile, photographic 
or otherwise ; the second, by constructing a critical text by 
comparison of the best MSS. and the correction of mistakes ; 
the third, by contriving a diplomatic reproduction^ wherein, 
though the exact forms of the manuscript characters are not 
given, the manuscript is transcribed character for character, 
letter for letter, word for word, spacing for spacing, error for 
error, correction for correction." 

It is the last of these three that the Editors have adopted, 
and a plan has been adopted for which Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans 
claims some originality. Nine different alphabets are used, 
Gothic, Eoman and Italic of various forms, each having a 
separate meaning. Ordinary capitals, semi-capitals, and 
small letters are represented by Roman type of different 
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sizes, rubricated letters by Gothic or thick letters, passages 
retraced in modem times by Italics, and very faint passages 
by " hair-line" letters. Besides these, there are numbers of 
signs of contraction, puncùa ddentia, etc., all of- which are 
carefully and consistently noted ; and the two forms of the 
letters r, s, and w which occur in the MS. are carefully 
preserved. But one great feature of the system is the method 
of spacing. In the MS. the words are spaced in various 
ways. There may be meaning in them or there may not. 
That was not the Editors' business: all that they had to do was 
to reproduce them. This Mr. Evans claims to have done, so 
that " every scholar who has any knowledge of manuscripts 
will be able to restore in his mind's eye the exact spacing of 
the original, while the beginner will not be bewildered by 
treating simple words as compounds." Perhaps Mr. Evans 
need not have been so particular about bewildering beginners. 
His care for the beginner is his one deviation from perfect 
exactness. When two or more words are written as one in 
the MS. — e.g., "aoruc","aphandeuth", "acynylle", — he separates 
them by what he calls space 1, a very small space. One 
does not precisely see why he should not leave them as they 
are in the MS., and leave the beginner — who, after all, is not 
likely to begin his study of Welsh with this book — to take 
care of himself. 

This reproduction is certainly remarkably complete, and 
there are few things of the sort to rival it, except perhaps 
the transliterations in some of the palseographical publications 
of the British Museum ; and if, when this book comes to be 
used by students, it should be found that the Editors have 
carried out their plan with the accuracy which they have set 
up as their ideal, and which a careful comparison of the fac- 
similes leads one to hope that they have attained to, students 
will not be able to praise it too highly. 
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One word as to the facsimiles. Photolithographs are not 
so expensive as other processes, but at the same time are 
less perfect; and, retouched or not, they are not always 
reliable. Grood autotypes would be far better, and the risk of 
blurred and broken letters would be less. 

There is one sentence in Mr. Evans's introduction which 
should not pass unnoticed. 

" A few calligraphic peculiarities tend to show that the 
scribes were coj)ying an original in the old Kymric hand 
which prevailed till the time of the Normans." The reason 
given for this opinion is perfectly sound, as any palaeographer 
will understand. There is room for inquiries of remarkable 
interest in that direction. If the constant mistakes between 
s and r point to an original MS. in which those letters were 
very similar to one another, what and where may that MS. 
have been ? There is no doubt that similar mistakes in the 
Cornish Vocabulary in the Cottonian Library have proved 
very clearly that the thirteenth century MS. contains speci- 
mens of a much earlier stage of the language. If the 
McMnogion were really copied from a manuscript of pre- 
Norman date, it goes a long way to prove the Celtic origin 
of romances which were common to all mediaeval Europe. 
"Diplomatic" texts like this may set distant critics to 
work on this very interesting point with some chance of 
success. 

Finally, the book is well printed, well got up, and on good 
paper, even in the less expensive " Student's Edition". 
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Dictionary of the Welsh Language. By the Rev. D. 
Silvan Evans, B.D., Rector of Llanwria, MachyuUeth, 
North Wales. Geiriadur Cymraeg. Gan y Parch. 
D. Silvan Evans, B.D., Rheithor Llanwrin. Car- 
marthen : William Spurrell. London : Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; Triibner and Co. 1887. (Part I. 
" A— Awys'\) 

We welcome with much pleasure the completion of the first 
part of Mr. Silvan Evans's great undertaking. The magni- 
tude of the whole work will be appreciated when we say 
that the first instalment, of 420 closely printed pages, does 
not quite exhaust the letter A. We are not able at present 
to do more than announce the issue of this Part, of which an 
extended notice will appear in our next number. The print- 
ing appears to be well executed, and the style of the work 
reflects great credit on the Carmarthen press. 
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Vol. VIII. " Cared dobth yr Encilion." Part 2. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE WELSH 

PRONOUNS. 

By max NETTLAÜ, Ph.D. 



The following observations form a part of my dissertation 
Beüráge zur cymrischen Orammatik, the first two chapters of 
which, containing the Introduction and the section on Vocal- 
ism, were printed a month ago in Leipsic.^ I must refer my 
readers to this Introduction, quoted herein as **Beitr", for more 
detailed accounts of the manuscripts and books cited below. 
I have collected from the sources available to me what 
materials I have been able to obtain relating to the history 
of the Welsh language and to its dialects, and a portion of 
these materials — that, namely, relating to the Pronouns — is 
comprised in this article. My chief aim has been to define 
the phonetic value of the orthographies found in manuscripts, 
and to separate archaisms from the analogical neologisms in 
which the modern language abounds. I should be very glad 
to see additions to the facts I give made by native Welshmen ; 
they are principally needed with regard to the more accurate 
localisation of dialectal forms and to their phonetic descrip- 
tion. I hope to have the opportunity of publishing further 
articles of similar character on other parts of Welsh Grammar. 

1 Beiträge zur cymrischen Grammatik, I, Einleitaog and Vocalismns. 
Leipzig, Man— April 1887, 79 pp., 8vo. 
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My observations are arranged in the order of the cor- 
responding parts of the Grammatica Celtica (pp. 368-409, 
ed. Ebel), to which they may be found to contain some 
additions. 

A. — Personal Pronouns. 

[1.] Myfi,tydi,etc., are formed by doubling the single pro- 
nouns; the accent may be on the first or on the second 
syllable, its position depending apparently on the kind of 
emphasis given to the pronoun. Griffith Boberts (Oramm,, 
1567, p. 33[125]) and John Davies {Gramm., 1621) give ex- 
amples of both accentuations. Spurrell {Oramm,, *81) has 
myfi, etc. Hyhi, for hihi, is quoted by W. Morris in Addit. 
MS. 14,947, f. 46a, from the Anglesey dialect. 

[2.] Y fi, y ti, y fe, y fo, y hi, y ni, y chwi, y nhw (y nhwy) 
are forms of the colloquial language. Cf. eb fi, eb y fi, in 
North Wales eb yr fi (Davies, Gframm,, 1621, p. 136), eb yr 
di, eb yr ef, etc. ; Addit. MS. 15,059, f. 209a: eber hwnnw; 
f. 210a, ebicoeg (AraithOwgan), The article yr became so 
intimately connected with eb (heb), that the pres. sec. is not 
ebai yr fo, but ebrai fo (eb-(y)r-ai fo). This morphological 
deformity is not more to be wondered at than, e.g., the 
Lithuanian eikszte, i,e., eik (the imp. of eimi, I go) — sz(remains 
of szen, hither) — te, the termination of the 2nd pers. pi. imp. 
(see Kurschat, Litanische Grammatik, 1876, § 1178). The 
singidar eik-sz (eik szen), as in Welsh ebr (eb yr), was 
believed to be one word, and made accordingly the stem of 
verbal flection. Cf. Myvyrian Archaiology, 2nd edit.. Pre- 
face, p. xrvi6 : ebra fo, ebra hi, ebra nhw, with the a from 
final ai and e of the Yenedotian dialects. I may add from 
Addit. MS. 14,996, f. 81b (1750) : ebre Hugh Sion. 

[3.] The forms of the 3rd sing. masc. of the pers. pronoun 
are one of the chief discernants of the northern and southern 
dialects. The efe, fe before verbs, of the literary language 
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and the southern dialects^ is replaced in North Wales by 
mi. 

Cf. Peter, in Y Cymmrodor^ i, p. 15, and the following examples, 
taken from letters in the Camarvonfihire dialect in Yr Anoeinydd 
(Pwllheli, 1856-9) : mi bydda i a'r plant yma yn rhtvy ddisgwil dy 
welad di yn dwad (dyf od) gartia ; mi ronddwn i yn dy welad ti ;— 
ac mi ronddat ti yn ista ar ben rhtc^y (rhyw, see my Beùräge, § 110) 
hen foes (box) yni hi ; — y rwsnos (wythnoe) dwytha mi ddaiu mi 
(} mi) frynddwydio brynddwyd digri lawn am dana ti; ac mi 
stopiodd y goits (coach) wth lidiart y ffor ;— mi rydan ni wedi dis- 
gwil Uawer iawn ; — mi welwch lidiart hyuam a trowch trw bono ac 
mi gewch etc. (26, 2, 57); ac mi ddoth Wil a'r papnr newndd yma 
ddou, ac mi ath Cadi i ddarllan o, ac mi rodd ami hi gwilidd, nes 
oedd hi bron a myn*d fr dduar ar dy gywnt (account) di (30, 10, 56), 
etc; Hanes Cabanf* ewythr Tomos^ 1853 (Merionethshire) : mi alle 
hyny fod, p. 7, etc. 

Mi can be nothing but the pers. pronoun of the 1st sing., 
which has by the operation of analogy exceeded its proper 
functions. It is not clear to me, as I do not know how old 
this use of mi is, whether there is any connection between 
the extension of mi over all the persons^ and the fact of the 
South- Welsh pers. pronoun, 3rd sing, masc, efe, ef, fe, e, being 
totally discarded in North Wales, where efo, y fo, fo, o, are 
the only forms used since perhaps the sixteenth century. 
Even books written in the literary language may often be 
recognised as edited in North Wales or South Wales by using 
efo, fo, 0, or efe, fe, e, in preference. Efe is ef + ef , the final 
f being lost in pronunciation long since, and only written for 
reasons of etymology. Ef-o, I think, contains at the end the 
same pronominal element of demonstrative meaning as yco, 
yno, on which see Bews Cdtique, vi, p. 57. J.D. Rhỳs(C?ramm., 
1592, p. 65) writes efo, yfô, fô. Efo (he) has the accent on 
the second syllable (D. S. Evans) ; so the unstressed e was 
lost (fo), as sef sprang from ys-ef. was abstracted from 
efo, since e (ef) existed besides efe (ef-ef). In the Preface to 
Llÿfr Oweddi Oyffredin, 1586 (on which see my Beitr,, § 12, 
3) efo, fo are said to be North-Welsh. Cf., e,g., Addit MS. 

i2 
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31,056, f. 17a :yr ysgol fom gyrwyd (ffanes y Trwstan, Powys), 
etc. Enclitic fe becomes fa in the eastern Gwentian dialects, 
like all «'s in final syllables; cf. Y Tywysog cir Oymrcuu 
(Llanelli) : onite, ond do fa — do ; Y Bedyddivrr (Cardifi): on' 
te f a ; y Oeninen, voL iii (see Beitr,^ p. 26) : ontefa, in East 
Glamorganshire. 

[4] There exists another efo, with the accent on the first 
syllable, used only in the North- Welsh dialects, which has 
the meaning of "with, by means of." I am not acquainted 
with any Venedotian manuscripts written in popular lan- 
guage prior to the eighteenth century, so the oldest occurrence 
of this word to which I can refer is the following, in a 
manuscript of Lewis Morris. He writes (in Addit MS. 
14,923, f. 1346): "Efo 'g ef,efo 'g efo, is common in Anglesey, 
for which they are laughed at by other countries; — Engl, 
'with him'." 

Cf . Hope, Cyfaill Cr Ci/mrOy 1765 (Powye), p. 4 : a chwery befo 
chwe bys (by Dafydd Jones o Lanfair Talhaeam); Hughes, An 
Essay on the . , , . State of the Welsh Language^ 1822 (see Beitr,^ 
p. 26) : N. W. efo ni = S.W. gyd â ni ; Y Traethodydd, üi, p. 9 (in 
Amrywieithoedd y Gymraeg by Moms Dayies) : N. W. gydago, efo 
ag ethi hi, gydag efo, efo fo, efo ag efo, efo ag o, efo ag ethyn nhw, 
efo nhwthe ; in Yr Arweinydd: achos i fod o yn ffrindia gyrwinol 
hefo yr hogan W. acw, 17, 7, 56, hefogo 11, 12, 56 ; hefo mi, 
hefoti, etc. ; Caban f^ewythr Tomos : hefo phetbe wel hyn, p. 23, hefo 
'th di, p. 473, etc. 

Efo is very often written hefo, h being due to the stress on 
the first syllable, as, e,g,, hyny is nearly always written for yny 
in the parts recently edited from Hengwrt MS. 59 {Bevtu Celt., 
vii, 4). If efo were the pronoun of the 3rd sing, masc, the 
assumption of a paratactic construction would be required to 
explain a sentence like ' ef aeth efo mi' (he went he I ; he 
and I ; he with me), and from such sentences the use of efo 
must have been extended by analogy to the other persons. As 
I am not aware how old this prepositional use of efo is, I ought. 
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perhaps, tx) abstain from further conjectures, but I may say, 
that such an elementary parataxis seems to me to be not very 
probable, and I venture to suggest another explanation of éfo 
altogether. 

[5.] I quoted above : hefo phethe wel hyn. The aspiration 
of p could be explained by éfo having completely taken over 
the function of ac, a (with) , and therefore causing the aspiration 
of tenués. But there exists also an older form of the pre- 
position ac, a (Ir. oc), namely, oc, o, which causes aspiration 
of initial tenues. Powel says, in T Cymmr.y vol. iii, "o is used 
in the dialect of Glamorganshire, to denote the instrument". 
Cf. Seven Gamer, voL i (1814), No. 19, where the following 
Glamorganshire expressions are given : codi glo o'r rhaw (â'r 
rhaw), tori cnau o'u dajmedd, taro ci o asgwm, ffustio haiam 
o'r ordd, etc. In Skene's Taliesdn, 17, is printed: ny thy 
ogyfeirch o chwynogyon (that thou shalt not be addressed by 
vulgar ones ?). Cott., Tit, D. 22, f. 4 : o chledyfeu (see Powel, 
Y Gymmr,y iii). The most numerous examples I found in 
the Gwentian manuscript, Addit. 14,921, containing a frag- 
ment of a Welsh translation of Sir John MawndevUle's 
Travels, 16th century : o cheric (with stones), f. 18a ; toi o 
fflwm, f. 19a, f. 206 (toi o blwm, f. 15J) ; o than yffemol, f. 
28a ; o thom keflfyle, f. 406 ; dalâ o gwaetgwn, f 59a ; ac y 
laddson y mydwy or kleddy, f. 46a ; Uad .... or kleddy, 
f. 21a ; gwielen .... or hwn y rannoedd ef (Moses) y mor 
koch, f. 21a ; ac or weilen (sic) hono y gnâeth ef Uawer o 
ryfeddod&y, f. 21a ; (in the same manuscript oc and o, from, 
are used: gwedy y gwitho oc ayr ac ari&n, £ 62a; wedy 
gnythyr ynâill o ayr ar nail oc ariân, f. 62a, etc.). Oc, o, from, 
has become ac, a, in the modem language, where it is con- 
nected with the following relative, a : Middle Welsh oc a, 
a*r a ; and aV a (written or a, ar a), is now ag a, ar a. On 
other instances of o becoming a in Welsh, see Beür., § 55. 

[6.] I think in éfo (with) to be this older form of ac, a. 
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of which I just now gave examples. If ef- in éfo is the pro- 
noun he, the further extension of an '' he with" could much 
more easily be accounted for than the extension of a simple 
paratactic '' he". But I rather think this ef- to be a pro- 
nominal element of a somewhat faded demonstrative mean- 
ing, which also occurs in hefyd (Middle Welsh, heuyt). On -yt 
see JRevv£ Celtique, vi, p. 57, seq. There are, however, Breton 
forms of hefyd, presenting further difficulties. At any rate, 
the common usage of ag with efo (efo ag) cannot form an 
argument of any value against these suggestions, unless its 
earlier occurrence could be proved, as ag may be here of very 
modern origin, caused by efo (and o, with) becoming obscure, 
since oc, o (with) was supplanted by <zc, a. 

[7.] Wynteu contains wy + nt, the termination of the 
3rd pers. pi. of the verb (as Ir. iat), + eu, the plural termina- 
tion of the u-stems ; ynteu took by analogy -nt- and -eu from 
wynteu. There occurs also yntef, containing the pers. pro- 
noun, 3rd sing, masc, ef ; and this -ef was spread over all the 
other persons : minnef, tithef, etc 

Of. Owen, Ancient Laws^ 1841 (fol), p. 528, MS. fl : o gwnaent 
■wyntef ; Salesbury^ New Test 1567 ; yntef, mjnef, minef, f. 274 ; 
mal tuhun (tithaw [tic]^ titbau, tithef), on the marg., f. 366 ; Y 
Drych Christianogawl, 1585 : j gallwn innef, Cl, ninef, f. 19a ; 
J. D. Rhys, Gramm,f 1592 : minnef, tithef, etc. ; Horn,, 1606 (/¥«- 
gethau .... gwedi eu troi Vr iaith Gymeraeg^ drwy waüh Edward 
James) : yntef i, p. 104, etc. 

I cannot ascertain whether such forms were really spoken, 
or whether they show only an etymological orthography, 
since both ynteu and yntef were pronounced as early as in 
the 16th century ynte (or ynta). It is not altogether im- 
probable that yntef had a real existence, as in the modern 
Venedotian dialect another combination of ynteu and ef is in 
common use, namely, ef ynteu, pronounced fynta. Cf. Tr 
Arweinydd: wrthoch chi a fynta, 17, 7, 56; mcdda fynta, 
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cysdlad a fynta, 28, 5, 57 ; iddo fynta, 11, 12, 56; Sweet, 
Spoken North Welsh, p. 441 : änta, fänta (from Gwjnant). 

[8.] Hithi (she) seems to be a rare form, which I only 
found mentioned by L. Morris in Addit. MS. 14,923, f. 1346 : 
hithi and nhwthw, she and they, in Merionethshire. It is, of 
course, a combination of hitheu and hihi, hi, as nhwthw is 
of ynthwytheu and ynthwy, hwy. 

[9.] The pers. pronoun chwi, chwichwi,chwychwi, chwitheu 
(you), seems to be excepted from the well-known South-Welsh 
change of chw into hw, wh, as the colloquial forms used all 
over Wales are chi, chichi, chitheu. The oldest examples I 
know are printed from Uyfr Gwyn Bhydderch (R Williams, 
Hengwrt MSS., vol. ii) : a mae awch kyghor awchchi wrth 
hynny, p. 158 ; o honawchi, p. 153 (hwchwitheu ? p. 235). 
From the sixteenth century downwards : — Salesbury, New 
Test. : OS profasochi, byddwchithay, f. 3526 ; ynochi, f. S44a ; 
cenychi, £ 348a ; Add. MS. 1 5,986 (sixteenth century, see 
my Beitr,, p. 19): chwchi, f. 14a, 15a; chi, f. 136; Y Dryeh 
CÄm^, 1585 : chwchwi, etc. In modem dialects: Dimet.: a ody 
chi. Seven Cymru, i (1856-7), p. 429 ; Gwent : i chi (ydych 
chwi), oe' chi, chi, Y Ty%o. a*r Oymraes; Venedot: beth ydach 
chi, Yt Arw. ; Powys.: mi rydach chi. Cab. f ewythr T., p. 19, 
etc. Hwchwitheu is of very doubtful existence ; the scribe 
may have looked first only at the initial chw, for which he 
wrote his hw, but afterwards seeing that the word was 
chwitheu, which he pronounced chitheu, he wrote chw, as he 
nearly always does in this word. I think that chi for chwi 
took its origin in the position of chwi after the 2nd pers. 
plur. of the verb, and in prepositions with a sufiBxed pronoun 
of the 2nd pers. plur. At the time of the other chw giving 
way to hw, wh, the chw of chwi was continually influenced 
and supported by the ch of the verbal termination, and thus 
conserved. Afterwards w was dropped in the unstressed 
forms by a phonetic law, of which I do not know other 
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examples common to all dialects ; but chefrol (chwefror), chedy 
(gwedy), cheugain, damchein, etc., are occasionally found. 

[10.] The forms of the pers. pronoun, 3rd pers. plur., are 
very numerous, a phenomenon brought about by the analo- 
gical influence of the pronouns of other persons, by the easy 
change of the position of the several, still very transparent, 
parts of it, and by their pleonastic doubling. 
• On wy-nt-eu, see § 7. From this form -teu was abstracted 
and transferred to the pronouns of the other persons, where, by 
the influence of some final consonant, th in -then was caused. 
It is almost certain that -then originated in the 2nd pers. 
sing. *TQ'-tQ (the quantity of u in this pronoun depends on 
the stress laid upon the form) + tou (*-toves) seems to have 
become, by dropping the unstressed u, *tût-tou, hence titheu. 
So *mimi-tou gave *min-tou, hence minneu. The pers. pro- 
nouns, 1st and 2nd pers. pL, are believed to have ended in -s 
(as nos, vos) ; so it is necessary to assume that ninneu and 
chwitheu are formed after the analogy of the respective sing, 
forms minneu, titheu. Finally, -theu was introduced into 
the 3rd pers. sing. fem. (hitheu), and the 3rd pers. plur. hwy- 
theu. 

[11.] Hwy-nt + hwy gave hwyntwy (hwntw); hwyntwy 
was made yntwy by the influence of the sing, ynteu, or 
perhaps ynt^f, as ynt-wy and ynt-ef are exactly parallel 
forms (yntwy, ynhwy, ynhw, nhw). Still more complicated 
are nhwynte (y-nt-wy+nt+eu), nhwthau (y-nt-wy+thau), 
nhwthw(y-ut-hwy+th[au] + wy) and wyntwthe (wy-nt-wy + 
than). 

Cf. Owen, Laws, MS. A, : vintoe, p. 74 ; Cott., Tit, D. 22, f. 66 : 
6ntea ; Salesbury, A^ Test : wyntwy, wytheu, ganthyn hwytheu ; 
(B. Davies): y inayntw f. 3296; wrthyntw £. 842a; hwyntw 
f. 3306, wyntwthe f. 3356, hwynt, wythe a wuant {at y C) 
(Huet) : oe geneye ynthwy f. 385a ; Gr. Robertg, Gramm. p. 76 
gwelantwy, gwelanhwy, gwelant yntwy ne ynnhwy ne hwynt 
ynhwythau, ynthwythau, hwyntau, p. 31 (233), nhwythau, p. (231) 
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Athr, Qrxit,^ 1568 : cans, ynhwy a feddianan yddaear, p. 65, cana 
hwjntwy pie teymas nefoed, p. 55, cans ynhwy a gan, p. 56, nhwj 
(often) ; Addit. MS. 14,986, 16th cent. : nhwy, f. 876 ; North- W. 
Addit. MS. 31,056, f . 20a : na nbwythe ; Addit. MS. 14,898, f . 786 : a 
nhwythai, f. 79a; Addit. MS. 15,059, f. 209a : ond nhw ni welaon moi 
gilydd erioed ; Cyfaill Tr Cymroy 1765 : nhwythau, nbwythe, p. 8. In 
the modem language : ynhwy, ynhẁ, nhw (Rhys, Lectures^ *p. 55) ; 
y nhw, y nhwy, nhwthau, nhwythau (Rowlands, Gramm,^ *p. 49) ; 
nhwthw in Merionethshire (L. Morris, s. § 8) ; South-W. nhwy — 
North- W. nhw (Rowhwda, Welsh Exercises, 1870); Y Traethodydd, 
iii, p. 11, has: S. W. hwy, hwynt, hwyntwy — N.W. nhw, nhwy, 
nhwy thau.i In the South. Welsh (Gwentian) MS. of Hanes Gruffydd 
ab Cynan, in Myv, Arch., occurs several times wynteu, whilst 
hwytheu is given in the notes from the North-Welsh MS. (*p. 724, 
730, 731). 

Cf. Dimetian: u bod nw, Ser, C, i, p. 212, a nhwynte, iii, 
p. 324, etc. ; Gwentian : gyda nhwy, gentu nhw, Y 7)fw. aV Gymr.^ 
I, p. 134 ; a nhwynte, ii, p. 95 ; Yenedotian : nhwthau, nwtha, 
Yr Arw.; Powys.: 'u bod nhw, nhwthe, Cab. f ew. Tom., pp. 53, 60 : 
o honyn nhwthe, p. 62. 

^ In y Traeth, Lc, the fact is mentioned, that the South -Welshmen 
are nicknamed by their northern neighbours, on account of this use of 
hwyntwy, — " Hwyntwy's'*, and " hwyntwy bach yn awr*' (S. W. 'nawr 
= N. W. rŵan). In a letter, signed '« Rhobin Ddu", in Addit MS. 
15,030, f. I30a, gan Hwyntwy is used to denote South- Welshmen, 
lolo Morganwg, in Addit 15,027, f. 79a, calls the North- Welshmen 
*« Deudneudwyr** (from the infin. deyd, gneyd), and the South-Welsh- 
men ^^Hwyntwyr". The following, containing other such names, is an 
extract from one of the articles written in the colloquial language in 
Seren Cymru (Carmarthen). A native of Merionethshire is introduced, 
speaking his own dialect : ma 'nw yn y galw I yn hen Northman fel 
'tase nw yn galw hen leider arna I ; ac ma 'nw yn galw hen Humtws 
a Gwentws a phethe felly yn y Gogledd ar wŷr y De ; . . . ma llawer o 
drigolion Mynwy a Morganwg yn gas filen i bobol Sir Gaerfyrddin, 
pan ma rheiny yn dod i'r gweithfeydd ; ma nw yn 'u galw nw yn Hen 
Shirgars a Hen Gar dies, Shacki newt jflam a rhyw hen lolos felly. Cf. 
also Punch Cymraeg, No. 29 (Ebbw Vale) : haid o Gardies. Newi is the 
Dimetian form of newydd. 
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B.— Suffixed Personal Pronouns. 

[12.] The manner in which terminations similar to those 
of the verb are suffixed to the preposition in Welsh to ex- 
press a pers. pronoun dependent on it is to a great extent 
common to the Welsh and the two other Brythonic lan- 
guages; cf. Com. ynnof, ragof — genef, worthyf; W. ynof, 
rhagof — gennyf, wrthyf, eta This shows the distribution of 
the three groups -of, -af, -yf to be pre-Cymric, and therefore 
it cannot be discussed here, where I propose to limit my 
remarks to the history of the Welsh language only. The 
history of these suffixed terminations in Welsh is a very 
complicated one, there being numerous shiftings from one 
series into the other, though certain rules governing these 
changes may be ascertained. 

I shaU exclude provisionally oc, do, and also eiddof, which 
require some separate remarks. All the forms quoted in the 
following general remarks will be found exemplified subse- 
quently under the head of the respective prepositions. 

[13.] Davies {Gramm.) gives three series of pronominal 
terminations: -of -ot -om -och -ynt (er, yn, rhag, rhwng, 
oc[ohon-], tros, trwy, heb, hyd, is, uch ; eiddof), -af -at -om 
-och -ynt (ar, at, tan), and -yf -yt -ym -ych -ynt (can, wrth). 
All prepositions may follow, in the 1st pers. sing, and 3rd 
pers. plur. principally, a fourth series: -wyf -wynt. The 
terminations -wyf of the old optative and -of of the old con- 
junctive were both spread over all persons, the extension of 
-wyf being promoted by its external identity with the verb 
subst. wyf. This latter fact caused -yw to be suffixed to the 
3rd pers. sing. masc. (amdanwyf, amdenyw, like henyw, 
cenyw, from hanfod, canfod). The 2nd pers. plur. amywch, 
wrthywch, cenywch, may also contain the 2nd pers. plur. of 
wyf, originated like amdenyw ; it is also possible that the 
coincidence of -ym -ych -ynt in wrthym, etc., with ym, ych 
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and y wch, ynt of the verb, subst, was the source of this -y wch 
with a preposition (wrthywch, etc.). There are in general 
scarcely any forms in Welsh grammar so open to the influ- 
ence of numerous analogies as these prepositions with suffixed 
personal pronouns. It must, however, be pointed out that 
no transgressions into the series -yf occur, whilst the trans- 
gression of the -yf-series into the two others, and the 
mutual changes of -of and -af, are very common. 

[14.] I found a curious example of the vast influence of 
verbal t-erminations upon these sufiixed pronouns in Trysorfa 
Owybodaeth neu Eurgravm Cymraeg, Carmarthen, 1770. In 
this periodical a letter to the editor, signed "Dafydd ap 
Rhisiart", is printed (reprinted in Y TraetJiodydd, iv, p. 458), 
in which the following dialectal forms from various parts of 
Wales are cited : ynnost, attast, i'w eu gilydd, i'w eu dwylaw, 
etc., allanol (oddiallan), tufewnol (oddifewn), hyd nod (hyd 
yn noed), abergofi (ebargofi), o'r braidd (braidd or o fraidd), 
yn eu holau (yn eu hoi). I am not able to test the truth of 
most of these statements, but i'w eu gilydd (for example) 
may also, though very seldom, be found elsewhere. If these 
statements be right, ynnost and attast for ynot and attat are 
evidently formed after the analogy of buost, gwneuthost, etc.; 
attast is to be held for a contamination of attatt and ynnost, 
though examples of doethast occur in various independent 
sources. I have nowhere found an example of these or similar 
forms, the admission of which, however, can do no harm, as 
they are neologies easily and fully explained. 

[15.] Either these pronominal terminations seem to be 
directly suffixed to the prepositions, the vowels of some of 
which are altered on account of the earlier position of the 
accent (as rhyngof, and wrthyf from wyrthyi) or of certain 
infecting terminations (amei : erni), or -n-, t, th, d, dd, -add- 
(-odd- ?) are apparently inserted (amof, rhagddaw, onaddynt). 
On -n- see below. As to the dentals, I am aware of the 
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explanation of them given by Wh. Stokes (Knhn's ZeUsckrift, 
xxviii, p. 97). As this is a very serious question, let me 
point out here the opinion which I held on these forms before 
seeing Dr. Stokes's Old Irish Verb Substantive. The dentals 
evidently spread from the 3rd pers. sing, and plur., where 
-taw, -tu (see below) are instances of cases of the pronominal 
stem to-. The different kinds of dentals (t, th, d, dd) are the 
results of the meeting of -t with the different final sounds of 
the prepositions. The details of this matter are extremely 
difficult, and the Breton and Corniah should be compared in 
each case. In Welsh grammars most of the prepositions are 
said to use more than one intermediate dental (yndo, yntho, 
ynddo, etc.). Forms without dentals are also of frequent 
occurrence, especially in the modern language (gino, etc.). 
These seem to follow forms like attaf, where, the final con- 
sonant being a dental, the t of -taw, -tu apparently does not 
exist. 

[16.] The four prepositions oc, ar, tan, at, form, as is known, 
besides ohonunt, amunt, y danunt, attunt, which follow the 
analogy of the other prepositions, onaddunt, amaddunt, etc. 
There occur also, but very seldom, forms with -odd- (o nodd- 
ynt, amoddynt). These forms are likely to be considered 
clerical errors; but the Cornish anotho, wamozo, tend to 
support them, and I will therefore give here those which 
I have met with : Addit. MS. 22,356, a fifteenth century 
Cardiganshire manuscript of the Dimetian Code of Howel's 
Laws, etc., styled S. in Owen's edition (see my Beitr., p. 13) : 
o nodynt, f. 776, 80a; y bob un o nodynt,f. 112a, 1206, 121a 
(o nadynt, Owen, p. 594 ; o honynt, ib, ; o anadynt, p. 592 = 
f . 76a) ; Salesbury, N. Test. : o hanoddynt, £ 152a ; amoddynt, 
f. 212a. S, has numerous other peculiarities of language» 
which are seldom met with in manuscripts before the six- 
teenth century, as oy for eu in amhoyöys, dadloeoed (cf. my 
Beitr., § 96, where yn Thehoibarth, Llyfr Achau, p. 24, may 
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be added), rhoc (rhag, see i.e., p. 7fi), etc. Salesbury also 
uses many dialectal fonns on one or two occasions, as wey- 
neb (wyneb), etc. All these fonns (-add-) are pre-Cymric 
(cf. Com. anotho, wamozo, sing. ; aneze, wameze, plur. ; Bret 
wamezo, etc.), except attaddunt and y danaddunt. I should 
suggest, that in a pre-Cymric period *on-tu, *arn-tu^ (to use 
later Welsh forms as types) were, from some reason not 
traceable by me, not formed. Perhaps the n has something 
to do with this matter. On-o-tu, am a-tu (or rather on-o-du, 
am-a-du) have the o of ohonof, the a of amaf. This means, 
in other terms, that ohonof was conjugated (to risk this ex- 
pression), ohonof, ohono-t ; and thence ohono-daw. The 1st 
and 2nd pers. sing, and plur. influenced the 3rd pers., as, 
conversely, in most other instances the 3rd pers. influenced 
the others, by spreading their dentals (t, th, d, dd) over them 
(rhagddof, rhagof, etc.). Both these effects of analogy are 
partly pre-Cymric. 

[17.] A few forms require some further consideration. 
The 3rd pers. sing. fem. of many, if not of aU^ prepositions 
ends in -ei and -i, which have been identified with the termina- 
tions of the pres. sec. -ei and -L On the rare -i see E. Evans, 
Stvd. in Cymr, Philology {Arch. Gambr., 1874), § 26, and 
Ehŷs, Bev, Cdt, vi. and a are altered by the following -i 
into e. These doublets are : ohonei, etc., and oheni, recdi, 
etti, emi, genthi, amdeni. jE has been transferred by analogy 
to other persons, as ohenynt, emynt, gentho, etc. 

[18.] The oldest form of the 3rd pers. plur. — common in 
Cornish and Breton — ends in -u (-tu). A few examples exist 
in early Middle Welsh manuscripts (ohonti, ganthu^ racdu, 
etc), -nt of the 3rd plur. of the verb, as in wy-nt, and in 
later Cornish wamothans, was suffixed to -ia at an early 
period (-unt). In modern Welsh -ynt is usual. Since, in the 

■ Oc and ar have both the somewhat obscure n, which I think to be 
in both of the same origin ; see below. 
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time of -unt, •-um *-uch never occur, I suppose -unt to 
have been altered into -ynt by the influence of the pres. sec- 
(-ym -ych -ynt, hence wrthym -ych ; wrthynt). 

[19.] There are forma of the 3rd pers. plur. in -udd (ganth- 
udd, arnaddudd, etc.) given in the grammars, and said to 
occur in early poets ; I think they are first foimd in Davies's 
Diäionary. I have no idea as to their explanation, nor do I 
know whether they exist at all. Information on this point 
could certainly be given from the unedited early poets in the 
Bed Book of Hergest, As t is sometimes written in early 
Middle Welsh for dd {Book of Oarmarthm), and the line 
over a u denoting n may be wrongly omitted, or have 
vanished or be overlooked, a transcriber may be supposed to 
have written ganthudd for ganthu(n)t, etc. There are scarcely 
any forms in Welsh grammar more puzzling to me than 
these. See, however, § 37. 

[20.] The following quotations are disposed under the 
heads of the various prepositions, arranged alphabetically 
in the three groups : -of, -af, -yf ; concluding with oc, do, 
eiddof. 

[21.] L, -of. Er : J. D. Rhys {Gramm., 1592, p. 14) gives er 
du^v, yr duw ; er duw, ir duw, er, ir, and yr ieu, as dialectal 
forms. I am not able to localise these forms ; I only found 
in ffan. Or. ah Cyn,, yr hynny, ir, in the Southern, and er 
hynny, er, in the Northern manuscript, as printed in Myv., 
Arch., «p. 7356, 725a. 

Erofi, LL Ow. Bhydd., p. 109 (R Williams); erom nine, 
SaL, i\r. Test., 1 227a ; Addit. MS. 14,986 : erochwi, f. 96 ; erochi, 
f. 256 ; eroch, f. 266 ; YSeint Greal : yrdow, p. 20 ; Addit. MS. 
14,973 (1640, Rees Prichard): erddom, f. 75a; also Cann. y 
Cymry, ed. 1672, p. 81: erddod, p. 116 (erod, p. 254); 
erddot ti dy han, Barddas, i, p. 318 ; erddwyf, erwyf, erof, 
L. Morris, Addit. MS. 14,944, f. 81a ; erof, etc., erddof, etc., 
Rowlands, Qramm., *p. 122. 
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[22.] Heb : hebof or hebwyf (Rowlands, Oramm., *p. 121) ; 
hebdaw, etc. In Sal., N, Test,, f. 341a, heibom ninay is 
printed. If this form can be trusted, it is due to heibio, like 
is, adv. iso, isof ; uch, adv. ucho, uchof. 

[23.] Hydoty etc., hydddo (Davies, Gramm,), hydddof, 
etc., isoi, etc., require no further remark. 

[24] Nam : nemo, except of me (Spurrell, Diet) ; nemcf, 
-ot, -0, -i, etc., are given in D. S. Evans^ Llythyrimth, Cf. 
nam, named (but, since, except, Sp., DicL\ and Bret nameit, 
meit, meiton, meitous, meitou, etc., ( Yann.; Ouillaume, Oramm., 
1836), nemedouf, etc. (Zeuss, ^p. 728). I cannot explain e. 
There are amyn, yn amyn, and namyn. Either namyn can 
be explained as being (y)n-amyn — cf. mae, sef (jnm-ae, ys-ef) ; 
also probably nachaf,nychaf(yn achaf), — or amyn sprang from 
namyn, as hoeth from noeth, and also in a few instances 
initial h from rh (by a wrong separation between, e,g,, the 
preposition yn and the article yr, and the initial consonant of 
the following word). The forms of other Celtic languages 
must be compared here. Namwyn, of which many instances 
exist (MS. Ä of the Yenedotian Code : namuin, p. 58, 
namuyn, p. 59, etc. [also namun, p. 58 = namwn] ; Book of 
Carm. : namuin. No. 5, 17 ; B, of. Herg. : namwyn, Skene, p. 
249, coL 1031 ; namóyn, coL 1186 ; LI. Qw. Bhydd. : namwyn, 
p. 135), enhances the difficulties of this matter. I shall 
give the materials I have collected in my article on the 
adverbs. 

[25.] Bhac : rhoc for rhac occurs very seldom in Middle 
Welsh manuscripts. In my Beitr,, p. 78, 1 was able to give 
eight mediaeval and one later example, viz., rocdi, L. (Dimet. 
Code,ed. Owen), p. 255; also T. = Harl. 958, f. 41a; Ä= Addit. 
MS., 22,356, f. 28a.; roc. Ä, f. 45a, 100a ; rocdünt, f. 45a ; Tü. 
D. 22 : rog, f. 796 ; rogot ti, f. 167a ; also in the later MS. 
15,038, f. 81J : rogddo. All these MSS. are written in the 
Dimetian dialect^ which is peculiarly conspicuous in S, and 
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ÌD the Cottonian manuscript To these forma, which I know, 
add from Beviie Oeltique, vii, p. 427, rocdi (in the fragment 
of Oer, ab Erbin from Hengwrt MS. 59), and rogom ni, ŵ., 
p. 426, quoted from Yst, de Oarolo Moffno, which I had not 
used (see Beitr,, p. 15). I think rhoc is the older South- 
Welsh form of rhac. Cf. Gwentian, oc, o (Instnun., see above, 
§' 5), S. W. noc (nac), oc a : ag a. Ehoc contains rho and oc ; 
on rho see below, rho — rhwng. 

Eecdi : B. of TaL, Skene, No. 14; Cott.,Cleop. B. 5, f. 2326 1 
(Dares Phrygius) ; f. 183a : raghdunt. Becdi occurs also in 
Hengwrt MS. 59 [Revue Celtique, vii). Salesbury, N. Test, : 
rhacddynt wy, f. 1176 ; rhacddwynt, f. 796, etc. 

[26.] Bho : Davies (Oramm,), Richards, etc., give rhof, y 
rhof, poet.=rhyngof ; rhof, rhôt, rhydaw, rhydi, rhom, rhôch, 
rhydunt. Rhydaw, -i, -unt, occur very often in Middle 
South-Welsh manuscripts, where the North-Welsh ones 
have rhyngtaw, etc. 

Cf . L. (Dimetian Code), Owen, pp. 285, 241, 252 : 258 : y rydunt ; 
y ryngthunt in J. ; K = Harl. MS. 4858 (Gwent.), f. 876 : y 
rydaó ynteu ; W. = Cleop. A. 14, f. 85a : ỳ rỳdaó ; f. 55ft : ý rydunt; 
Addit. MS. 19,709, f. 88ft : y rydunt ; Hengwrt MS. No. 59 : y rydi 
(Revue Celt., vii). 

A few instances of the other persons are : er rot ath haul 
(Venedot MS. (?., Owen, p. 458) =ŷ rýghot tý ath dýlýet in 
MS. B,; y rhom ni ac wyntwy, Salesbury, N, T., f. 196a, etc. — 
Y ryoch, in LL Gw. Bhydd,, p. 62, is formed by analogy, 
taking its ry- from the 3rd person. 

In Zeuss, Or. Celt^ the foims of rho and those of er, yr, are 
mixed up. On p. 670, yrof i a duw is said to contain er, yr. 
This formula, given by J. D. Ehŷs (Qramm., p. 106) as rhofi a 
duw, and often thus written in mediseval manuscripts, is 
correctly explained by Rhys, Y Cymmr., vii. Comparison 
with the Cornish re dev an tas, re synt iouyn, rom laute 
(Zeuss, ^. 666), makes this evident. 
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[27.] Rkwng, This preposition is a compound of rbo and 
wng. In Spurreirs Diet. I find (also in the English- Welsh 
part, & V, "near") wng, preposition, near ; adverb, here ; which 
I have not met with elsewhere. In Dosparth Udeyrn, § 981 
(Williams), yngo (formed like iso, ucho), " hard by", is given ; 
cf. also 'n immwngc, explained in the margin disymwth, 
Cann. y Gymry, 1672, pp. 379, 400, 569. 

In Addit. MS. 22,356 (=/S., Owen, Laws), Cardiganshire, 
rong occurs several times : rong, f. 60a (=Owen, p. 195) ; y 
gwaû (gwahan) yssyd rog mach d. a mach k., f. 73a ; r6g — 
rog ( =rong) — r6g, f. 1 1 5a, 11. 1 9, 20. These forms, combined 
with others in the same manuscript — o hönynt, honnó, 
Uöfryd, etc. (see my Beitr,, p. 72, note 39) — suggest some 
dialectal phonetic change, which brought about a close simi- 
larity in sound of o and w. It would be important for the 
localisation of this manuscript (see Beitr., p. 13), to know 
some details of this pronunciation from modem dialects. We 
for oè (see /. c, § 80) is used in a part of Dyfed. 

Some examples of rhwng with sufiBxed pronoun are : Red 
B. of fferg., y rygtunt, col. 558, 741 ; y ryngtunt, col. 736, 769 
(rydunt, col. 567) ; ryngthi, col. 791 ; LI. Ow. Bhydd. : y 
rygtunt, p. 3; y rygktunt, p. 315, 319; Oalig. A. 13 (=C., 
Owen) : er rýgthónt, regthónt, f. 177a ; Gleop. B. 5 : ý rỳgthunt, 
f. 22a ; y rýnthunt, f. 20a ; ỳ rwngthunt ar Saesson, p. 97a ; 
y rygthunt, f. 224a 1 ; y ryghunt^, f. 243a 1. Jes. Coll., 141 
(see ŵt7r., p. 14): rryngtho, f. 49a; y rrynthvnt, f. 51a; 
rryngthvnt, f. 45a ; rryngvnt, f. 546. Sal., New Test. : rhyngt- 
wynt, f. 1266. Addit. MS. 31,056, rwngthynt, f. 6a; Addit. 
MS. 15,059 : rhynthyn nhw, f. 209a, etc. 

Davies, Gramm. : rhyngof, -ot, rhyngtho, rhyngddo ; Puglie, 
Gramm., has rhyngwyf, rhyngthwyf, rhyngof, rhyngthof, 
-om, -ddom, -thom, -tom, etc. 

In modem dialects : rhyngty nw, Ser. Gymi-u (Dimet.), i, 
p. 449; rhyngti nw, iii, p. 45; rhwntw i, Y Gweithiwr 

VOL. VIII. K 
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(Aberdare), 17, 9, 1859 ; rhyngo i a B., Yr Arw. (Pwllheli), 
17, 7, 56 ; rhyngon, 28, 5, 57 ; Sweet, Spoken North Welsh, 
p. 450, gives rhwngfi, rhängddoti, rhängddofo, rhangddoni, 
-chi, rhwng chi, rhängddynhw, from Gwynant. 

[28.] Tros : In a modern Powysian text, Caian fefwythr 
Tomos, trost occurs several times : trost y dyn ene, p. 18 ; trost 
ben, p. 93 ; trost i ben nhw, etc. In Breton exist dreist 
(Leon., Troude), drès, and drest (Vann., Guillaume, Oramm., 
p. 90). I think these forms in t are wrong abstractions from 
trost-of, besides tros-of, t being the regular " inserted" dental. 

Cf. Addit. MS. 14,931 : dorstau, f. 52a (also in Ä = 22,356 : ny 
tbelir dim dorstaó, f . 7b ; drstaó, f . 8a) ; trofldaó, f. I9h ; drostau, 
f. 212» (cf. twTstan— trwstan, etc.), Tit. D. 22 : droesom ni, f. 1586 ; 
B. ofHerg. : drossof i,col. 756; dro8da6,col. 751 ; — Sal.,i\r. T, : drosdi 
(amdenei), drosdei, f. 1196; trosoch eich hunain, f. 1276, droedynty 
f. 1166 ; droBtwynt, f. 183a ; drosswyf, droswi, Cann, y Cymry, 

[29.] Trwy : Cf. Gleop. B. 5 : trwof vi, f. 38a (drwod, LL Gw. 
Bhydd., p. 139). — Sal., K T. : trwyddhei, trwyddom ni, f. 265J ; 
trwyddwynt, f. 195, etc. ; Athrav. GfrisL: drwyddyn nhw, p. 
36.— trwddi hi, Cab.feio, T., p. 38. 

[30.] Uch : odduchof, odduchtof, Dosp. Edeyrn (Williams), 
§ 940, etc, 

[31.] Yn: Sal., N.T, : ynthaw, f. 135a; ynthei, f. 3a; ynthynt, 
f. 60a; ynthwynt, f. 126; ynoch eich unain, ynochwi, f. 1466; 
ynochi, f. 344a; Addit. MS. 14,986, f. 86: ynto.— Davies, 
Gramm. : ynof, -ot, yntho, ynddo, poet, ynto, yndo ; Wil- 
liams, Do$p. Ed,, § 940 : ynddof, ynthof, joitof. — In modem 
dialects : ynwyf, Ser. Cytnru, i, p. 175, Y Tyw, air Ö., i, 
p. 114 (literary language); ynthw i, Cah, few, 21, p. 338; 
yntho fo, pp. 7, 252 ; ynthi hi, p. 252 ; yno fo, Yr Arw.^ 
17, 7, 56, yni hi ib ; cf. gyno fo, in the same dialect. 

[32.] II. -af. Ar: The third person plural is given in Davies' 
Dictionary as arnaddudd, arnaddu, amaddynt = amynt ; 
Pughe, in Coxe's Monmouthshire, 1801, says : Gwentian 
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amaddynt =Venedot arnynt. This . is confirmed by the 
mediaeval manusonpts, where, however, all these forms in 
-addunt are seldom used exclusively. In the new edition of 
the Mah. I counted 10 amadunt, 16 arnunt, 11 attunt, but I 
do not guarantee these numbers to be absolutely exact As 
to onadunt and ohonunt, the different texts of the Mob. 
show very diflFerent figures : larlles y ffynn,^ 15 onadunt: 1 
ohonunt; Ger, ah Erh., 25 : 3; Triads, 9 : 1; Per. ab Efr., 6 : 5; 
Br, Mcucen Wl,, 2 : — , LI. and Lime., 6 : — ^K.a/i Oltoen, 6 : 7, 
but Pvjyll Pend. 2>., — : 6, Br. verch LI. — : 4, if an. vab LI. 
— : 4, Jf. ah Math. — : 7. With this the relative proportions 
of a OTUC and a wnaeth, etc., in the same texts should be 
compared. In the parts printed from LI. Ow. Bhydd. 
onadunt largely prevails. In Hanes Gr. ah Cynany Myv. 
Arch., cf. arnaddunt — Northern MS. arnynt, pp. 729, 731, 
attadunt wynteu — attynt hwy, p. 731, etc. 

[33.] Third sing. fem. arnei, arni,emi: cf. Äo/Carm., Skene, 
No. 13, emi (i6., imdeni, o heni, genti) ; U. (Gwjentian Code), 
pp. 305, 365, 386, etc. ; V.= Harl. 4353, f. 30J ; S. = 22,356, 
f. 5a (3) ; Owen, pp. 593, 600 (arneu, p. 558, -eu also for -ei of 
the pres. sec, pronounced -e) ; B. of Herg., col. 557, 635, 666, 
Skene, p. 251 ; LI Gw. Bhydd., pp. 135, 162, 167, 172 (2) : 
arnei 164, amey 213 ; March. Grwydr. (ed. D. S. Evans), 
17 cent., p. 257, etc. 

Emynt, like o henynt, occurs often in the later Gwentian 
texts, as Trioedd Dyfnwal Moelmud, Barddas, etc. ; cf. Owen, 
p. 655 (Myv. Arch., *929), Bardd., i, p. 64 (erni, Owen, p. 
657). In Y GweUhiivr (Aberdare) : erni nliw, 1858. No. 7 
(JSeren Cymru : ami nw, i, pp. 233, 292). 

[34] Some other forms are: amam, B. o/Herg., col. 742 
(2) ; Sal., K T. : amoddynt, I 2Ì2a (see § 16), arnaddwynt, 
f. 32J, 1936, arnynt, f. 212a, arnwynt, f. 173ft ; arnywch, 
f. 376a (like wrthy wch, gennywch) ; Addit. MS. 15,003, f . 2a, 
(Owen Jones): amat, arnot Amef for amo ef is mentioned 

k2 
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by D. S. Evans {Llythyr) ; arno inau, Y Tyw, aV 0. ; ama i, 
ardo fo, Yr Arw.y 17, 7, 56. Ardo is an interesting form, of 
course quite modern, which I have not found elsewhere. 

[35.] At: attadunt in Middle Welsh MSS.; etti, like erni, 
recdi : V. = Harl. 4353, f. 26, 44a ; LI Qw, Rhydd., pp. 141, 
167, etc. Sal., N. T, : attwynt, f. 41a ; atwynt, f. 1406, 3626. 

[36.] Tan : This preposition is nearly always compounded 
with others (am, ym, y, o, often a : a dan ; also o-ddi- and 
inversely y a: y adanei, LL Qw, Rhydd,, p. 24). 

Cf. Addit. MS. 19,709, f. 9a : amdanadunt, f. 22a ; jr danadunt 
(attanadunt, f . 296, 416) ; Cleop, B. 5 : ỳmdanadunt, f. 216 ; U. Gw. 
Rhydd.j p. 35, etc. ; t6. : amdanwynt, p. 227, the oldest example I 
know of -wynt ; Sal., N. 7\ : amdanwynt, f. 776 ; am danwynt, f. 
1776 ; Y Drych Christ., 1685 : amdanwynt ; amdenyw, see Dogp, 
Ed., § 939. 

Ac adantaw ynteu, LL Qw, Rhydd,, p. 280. — Amdeni is 
said in Davies' Qramm. to be a Powysian form ; it is common 
in South Wales. Cf. imdeni, Ä of Carm,, Skene, No. 13; 
ymdeni, B, of Herg,, col. 826; deni, 843; ymdenei, 774 (ydanei, 
600, 668, etc.) ; (LL Ow. Rhydd,, adanei, p. 7 ; y adanei; p. 
24). Sal., N, T.y amdenei, f. 186; amdeni, f. 3936; Oann. y 
a, 1672, deni, p. 204. 

In the modem Ditnetian dialect : am deni, Seven Cymru, ii, 
p. 505 ; plur. am deni nw, iii, pp. 206, 545 (cf. emi nhw) ; am 
dani nw, i, p. 272. 

[37.] III. -yf. Can: e in cennyf, etc., is proper to all 
persons. This is due to the infecting terminations -yf, -yt, 
etc., as if its extension by analogy from the 3rd pers, sing, 
fem. (genthi — ganthei, like erni — arnei) were supposed, *emof, 
etc., would be expected also ; but they never occur. 

Ganthu, 3rd pers. pi., B, of fferg., Skene, p. 286 ; trỳchan 
meirch godrud — a grỳssỳws ganthvd, is printed (Skene, p. 99) 
from the B, of Aneurin, GorcJuin Maeldenoj in the hand- 
writing of the second part of the Gododin, This ganthud 
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would be a form in -udd, the only one of which I am aware. 
Cf. perhaps also trwyo and trwodd (= trwyodd), adv., through ; 
the latter being a form equally obscure, if trwyo is to be 
compared with heibio and the explanation of heibio in Bevue 
Celt., vi (Rhys), is taken into account. Ganthudd, ganthu = 
ganthynt, Davies, Diet. 

B. of Herg., Mai. (1887) : genti, col. 556, 735, 745, 747, 
754, 759, 823 : genthi, 15 times ; gantunt, 557, 569, 735, 737, 
742 (2), 744, 810, 816 (gantaunt, 671, an error); ganthunt, 
569, etc. ; gennyw ni, 733 (with n due, as later in the verb, 
to the pronoun ni), gennwch, 733, gennóch, 737, 785, 822. 
Cennwch corresponds to the 2nd pers. plur. of the verb 

■ 

(cerwch). It is not easy to find a link between the present 
tense of the verb and the suffixed pronoun terminations. It 
can only be supposed that the coexistence of cerych in the 
pres. sec. and cerwch in the verb caused gennwch to be 
formed instead of gônnych. LI. Qw. BJiydd. : genti, p. 217 ; 
genthi, pp. 134, 144, 170, 221 ; genthy,pp.251, 259 (crogy,p. 
250, paratoy, p. 251, goleuny, p. 260). 

SaL, N. T. : ganthwynt, f. 2236 ; a chanthwynt, f. 25a ; y 
canthwynt,f. 526, 1756; centhynt,aty C.,ganwynt ; genwchwi, 
f. 175;genwch, f. 269; genych chwi ; cennwch,f. 358a; cenychi, 
f. 348a; genywch, f. 376a. Gr. Roberts, Gramm.: na chenthy- 
nhwythau, p. 68 (270) ; a chentho, p. (202) ; Athr. Grist : gentho, 
pref., gyntho, p. 51 ; Y Drych Christ. : gyniti, f. B 2a, gantho, 
f. A 4, gyntho,f. A 26, 21a,etc.; genych, f. A 2 ; ganthynt, f. 196; 
gynthyn, f. A 26, etc. Addit. MS. 14,867 : ganwyf fi William 
Morris, 1758 ; Addit. MS. 14,929 : geunifi Lewis Morris, 1760 
(see Cat. of the Addit. MSS., ii). Pughe and Dosp. Ed., § 940 : 
canof, canthof, cantof, canddof, canwyf, canthwyf, etc. 

[38.] In the modem dialects gyda has partly replaced gann. 
Cf. L. Morris, Addit. MS. 14,923, f. 134a: S.W.gyda = 
N. W. gantho. Also Do^. Ed., § 1182 : N. W. y mae 
gennyf = Dimet. i mi (but i fi is elsewhere said to be S. W.). 
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= Gwent. gydafi (?). Bowlands, Oramm,, gives N. W. j mae 
genyf lyfr = S. W. y mae gyda fi lyfr. 

In Seren Cymm (Dimet dialect) gyda is nearly always used 
in popular language : gyda nw, i, p. 233 ; da from g'da, the 
unaccented vowel being dropped ; 'da fi, i, p. 373 ; ii, p. 
364, 'da tithe, 'dafe, 'da ge, 'dag e, 'da ni, 'da chi, 'da nw ; also 
'da r hen bap3rre newy *ma, i, p. 372. Gwentian : geni, gen i, 
gento fe {Y Qweithiwr, Aberdare); genych chi, gentu nhw 
(FTyi^.a'r ft, Llanelli). 

In North Wales the unaccented fonn of gann, gynn, is used 
with the personal pronouns (gin ti, etc.), as also rhwng fi, etc., 
for cennyf, etc. Gin, the pronunciation of y in a mono- 
syllable being expressed by i, is also transferred to the 
dissyllabic forms gennyf, etc. : ginni(f). 

Cf. Addit. MS. 31,066, f. 1376 : mae ginine. Yr Arw. (Pwllheli) : 
gin i, gyno fo, gyni hi, gynoch chi, gynun nhw, etc. ; Y Genedl 
Gymreig (Caernarvon) : gini, gin i, a chyno fo, gyni hi, gynyn 
nhw 20, 6, 1885, p. 7, col. 6 ; gynon ni, 22, 4, 86, p. 6, coL 1. 
Sweet, Sp, N. IT., p. 460 : gini, ginti, ganofo, ginofo ; ganoni, 
gänochi, gänynhw. — Merionethsh. : cin i, gin ti, gyntho fo, gynthon 
ni, -thoch chi, -thyn nhw, Caban p ew, Tomos, In this book also, 
p. 481, gynthwn occurs, about the only example I remember, due, 
of course, to carwn, cerwch of the pres. : gennwch. 

[39.] Wrth. In p. 79 of my Bdtr. I pointed out a number 
of forms in MSS. and books like gwenaeth, gwanaeth, for 
gwnaeth, etc. I admitted them only conditionally as his- 
torical orthographies, the pronunciation of gueneuthur and 
guneuthur in MS. A, of the Venedot. Laws being gneuthur, as 
written in the same MS. Or, and this seems to be the case 
in the 16th cent, forms (Salesbury, and Athr, Grrist), they 
are the so-called " inverse orthographies" (umgekehrte Ortho- 
graphic), brought about by the pronunciation of gwar- as 
gwr- and, gr-, etc. I hold precisely the same views on some 
forms, gworth- gwyrth, occurring mostly in later texts, for 
gwrth, wrth. Tljey are etymologically correct, as gwrth 
springs from *g\verth, *vert- ; cf. Com. worth, etc. 
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Cf. Li, Otv, Rhydd,^ p. 286 : rac dryccet y bobyl a wyrthwyneppynt 
udunt (perhaps a scribal error caused by the following wy) ; Âddit. 
MS. 14,973 (1640), Rees Prichard's Poems, f. 676 : gweddy worth 
fyned yr gwely ; Add. MS. 14,974, f . 6a : i worthladd drwg ; 
Fox's BcUtUdooTj 1660 : a giliasoch oddywarth iaith ych manie, 
p. 6 (Gwent. dialect ; firiadau, ihidda=heidduy hwunt, gwibod, 
etc.). 

[40.] Ä of fferg. : órthywch, col. 784 ; 6rthy6ch, 727 ; 
Tit D. 22, f. 156a : a minneu a ymcholyaf (leg. ymchoylaf) vy 
wyneb y 6rthy6ch a y 6rth a6ch tei a rywniietli ych d6y la6 ; 
f. 158a : kanys mi a dileaf bob dr6c a goueileint y 6rthy6ch. 
Sal., N, T,: o ywrthynt, wrthynt, wrthint, f. 6a, wrthwynt, i 
178a. 

In modern dialects : wrthw I, Seven Cymru, ii, pp. 6, 262, 
382; wrtho i, ii, p. 382 ; wrtho ti, ii, p. 382 ; wrtho ni, i, p. 232; 
wrtho chi, i, p. 272; wrtho ti, etc., Y Oweithivrr (Aberdare); 
wrthw I, Y Tyw. aV (?., ii, p. 66 ; wrtho i, i, p. 96 ; etc. In the 
Camarvonehire dialect wrthaf is used: wrtha i, Yr. -4n^. (Pwll- 
heli), 17, 7, 56, wrtha ti, o wtha ti (cf. wth welad, wth y drouU, 
wth y mhen i, wth i gilidd, wth ddwad, etc., ib. The omission 
or indistinct pronunciation of r is frequent, mostly in unac- 
cented syllables, proclitics, etc., in the colloquial language), 
wrtha chi and wrtho chi, etc. In Cohan few. Tomos : wrtha 
i, p. 7, wrtha ti, p. 56 ; wrtha t ti, wrtha titha, etc. Addit. MS. 
31,060, f. 1376 (N. W.) : wrthat i. Wrthaf may be explained 
like wrthof, etc. ; but as the pres. sec. in the Venedot. dialect 
ends in the plur. in -am -ach -ant (from -em -ech -ent, the 
alternating forms of -ym, -ych, -ynt), the -af-" flection" in 
this dialect can also be explained by wrthym, etc., following 
the example of the pres. sec. 

[41.] IV. Oc: This preposition is not immediately com- 
pounded with the pronominal terminations, but the form 
ohon- is used before them, which has, with regard to its nasal, 
a parallel only in arn-af, if this is to be compared. In Zeuss, 
*p. 666, ohon- is said to represent an older •ocson, which is 
possible (cf. deheu) ; but the further comparison of Ir. a, as 
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(/. c) is wrong. Ir. a, ass, is the unaccented (proclitic) form 
of the preposition es-, Welsh, eh- (Exomnus, ehofyn, esamain) ; 
cf. Zimmer, Keltische Studien, ii, p. 91. Ohon- is pre-Cymric ; 
cf. Com: and Bret, ahan- (preposition a, Vann. ag). I think 
oc (from) is identical with oc, ac (with), Jr. oc, ac, the inter- 
mediate steps, as regards the meaning of the preposition, being: 
with (sociat.) — by (instrum.) — from (without regard to an in- 
strumental relation, denoting simply the origin). Son- I 
always thought to be of pronominal origin, connected with 
Welsh hwn, but I cannot prove it Ohan- is very common, 
besides ohon-, and is due to the same causes as not a few 
other instances of a from o. Also ahan-, like the Corn, and 
Bret, forms, is met with. 

[42.] I have not found a single example of ohan- in the 
Oxford Mabinogion, and in the texts printed from Zl. Gw, 
JRhydd. Other texts I have not examined strictly with regard 
to this question. Ohan- occurs in a manuscript as early as 
the Book of Carm.; cf. o hanaut te, Skene, No. 18. A few 
other instances of ohon- and ohan- are : B. of TaL, o honaôt, 
Skene, No. 2; B. of Herg,, o honat titheu, Skene, p. 177; o 
hanei, o honom ni, p. 179 ; o honaöch ch6i, p. 195 ; o honofi, 
col. 622 ; B, = Tit. D. 2 {Venedot Code), o hanav, f. la ; o 
hanaf uỳ, f. 706 ; o hanaf uýnlieu, f. 66a (ohan- mostly used); 
U,, ohoni, p. 360 ; K, o houei, f. 33a ; ohon- mostly used in 
Addit. MS. 19,709, Cleop, B. 5 ; Tit D. 22 (Dimet.) : o hanot 
ti, f. 1706; hanam, o hanam ni, f. 1476. 

In later texts : Sal., iV". T, : o hanof vi, f. 16a ; o hanafi, f. 
16a ; hanat, f. 746 ; o hanot, flf. 56, 116 ; o hanam, f. 217. In 
the parts of the N. Test translated by R. Davies ohon- occurs 
oftener than in the others ; Huet : o hi (hanei), f. 393a ; o 
honi, f. 391a ; o hanoch chwi. In the 16th cent S. W. Medic. 
MS., Addit. MS. 14,913: yr hwnn arverir o hana {sic) yn erbyn, 
f. la. In other handwriting : o hanynt, f. 11a; a bwyttaet 
gwrs a hanaw bob bore, £ 276 (o hanaw, if. 27a, 29a, etc.); cf. 
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Ehŷs, Ä. Cdt, vi, p. 45. In parts of South Wales ahana -i 
(1st pers.) occura. 

[43.] As to -af and -of in the MaMnogion (1887), -of is ex- 
tremely rare (o honof i, col. 836), whilst at least 10 -af and 
11 -at occur. In the LI. Gw. RhyddercK-oi is of much more 
frequent occurrence ; cf. 7 -af, 8 -at, 8 -ot, 9 -am, 2 -om, eta 

[44.] On onaddunt, see § 16, 32. The Com. anozo, 3rd 
sing, masc, anezy fern., aneze 3rd plur., and the Bret, anezhan, 
anezhi, anezho (Leon.), anehou, anehi, anehai (Yann.) show 
that -on from ohon- is pre-Cymric. I think it is due to the 
accent; /ohon-o-tu (see § 16) lost the second o, hence 
*o(h)notu, onaddu (dd not explained). Can n in arn be 
explained in the same way? (•are-son-, *ar-hon-, •ar(h)- 
nadú ?). 

There occur in 8, (Addit. MS. 22,356), Cleop. B. 5, and Sal., 
N, jT., some apparently "open forms", o anadynt, o honadynt. 
As they are found in prose texts, I am not able to decide 
whether they are etymological orthographies or whether ohon- 
has really been introduced into onaddunt from the other 
persons. 

Cf. o anadTnt, S,^ f. 76a ; o honadunt, Ckop, B. 5, f. \h (2) ; o 
hanaddynt, Sal., N. 71, ff. 62a, 88ò, 144Ò, ^53a ; o hanoddynt, 
f . 152a ; o hanaddwynt, ff. 189, 208a ; o naddynt, f. 71a ; o hanynt, 
f . 195a ; a hanTnt, f . 38Ò ; o hanwynt, ff. S2a, 5Sò, 88ò. - Onaddunt 
occurs like the third pere. sing. pret. in -ws, said to be S. W., also 
in the Venedot. MS. ^. of the Howel. Laws : o nahunt^ p. 56 ; onna- 
dun hui, p. 60 ; and onaduun^, pp. 63, 73, 7Ö (2), 77. On this 
-uunt I cannot rely, as it may have been misread for -unnt. 

[-45.] In the 16th cent, onof, onot, onofo, onom, onoch, 
onynt, are frequently used in Grifl&th Roberts* books. I do 
not remember to hafve found them anywhere else. He uses also 
honof for ohonof ; so onof is from honof, and has, of course, 
nothing to do with the old onaddunt. Cf. Athr, Grist. : ar 
wneuthur honomi ewUys duw, p. 26 ; onofi, p. 5 ; onof o, p. 7 ; 
onoch, p. 7; onynt, p. 36; Gramm., rhai honynt, p. (186); 
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onof i, p. 35 ; onoti, p. (161) ; onaw, p, (183) ; onofe, p. (95) ; 
onom, onyn, onynhwy, p. 52 ; onyntwy, p. 121, etc. At the 
same time moo of (from ddim honof, (dd)monof) makes its first 
appearance (in Gr. Eoberts* books). It is now frequently 
used in the N. W. literary language of no puristic aims. In 
the spoken language also, mo for ddim o is used ; cf. Gr. 
Roberts, Chramm., p. (389) : moth henaint; Hughes, An Essay 
on the , . , , Welsh Language, 1822, gives mo (na ddywed 
mo hynny) as N. W. ; Sweet, Spoken N. W,, p. 442 : welisi 
mom tad, mo da dad, etc. ; na . . . . monun nhw, Yr Arw., 
17, 7, 56. Sal., N. T., does not use monof ; he very often has 
ddim hanof : na ddanvonei ef ddim hanynt allan o'r wlat, 
f. 506; nid adwaen i ddim hanaw, f. 124a; ni wrand- 
awawdd y deveit ddim hanwynt, f. 1496 (pwy 'n hanoch, 
f. 147a). I have never met with •manof, and I think ddim 
hanof is S. W. ; cf. Lewis Morris in Addit. MS. 14,923, f. 1336 : 
S. W. ni bu ddim o hano fi = N. W. ni bum i ; also in Y 
Traethodyddy iii, p. 13 : S. W. nid oes dim o hano i yn ei 
nabod (= nid wyf i yn, etc.) ; nid oes dim o hano fe yno 
ynawr ; cf. Seven Cymru, i, p. 373 : weles I ddim o nhad yn 
ddarllen un llyfyr eriod. 

[46.] heni, Ä of Carm., Skene, No. 13, 18 ; Z7., p. 360 
(Owen) : o honi = IT. o heni (fileop. A. 14, e.g,, f. 986) ; Ç., pp. 
556, 559 : o honei = P., P. and Ä, ä o heni (t6. Q, amei — P. 
erni) ; Ä, p. 602 ; V, = Harl. 4353 : g6edy yd el yr eil heit o 
honei, and gôedy ydel y tryded heit o heni, f. 33a(erni, f. 306); 
B, ofHerg.y col. 737 : o heni hitheu, o henynt (cf. ernynt, § 33); 
Owen, pp. 639, 676 (o heni, pp. 662, 667) ; Bardd,, i, pp. 24, 
32, 102, etc. ; Llyfr Achau (Breconsh., 1602), p. 17 ; Seren 
Cymru : o heni nw, iii, pp. 207, 266, 465, 544. 

[47.] Onadu, B. of Tal., Skene, p. 51 ; Ä of Eerg,, Skene, 
p. 264 (Í6., racdu, col. 735) ; W, = Clcop, A. 14 : vn o honu o 
talu or talaódỳr drostaô, f. 74a ; i6., pop vn o honu, Owen, 
p. 309. 
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[48.] In modem dialects : oedd Uawer o nw 'n meddwi, 
Monmouthsh. (preposition o) ; o bono ihunan, o honon ni, o 
bono nina, o honun nhw, Yr Arw. ; o bona i, o honoch chi, o 
honyn nhwtbe, Odb. few. T. ; Y Geninen, i, p. 160 : o bonwyf 
(literary language). 

[49.] V. Bo : udu, udunt (3rd person plur.) are the regular 
Middle Welsb forms. I cannot help assuming that y in 
*ydu (do-) has been assimilated to the second u (udu), as a 
genuine u in udu cannot be explained in any way. In later 
Welsh, y and i, from the 3i"d person sing., are reinstalled in 
the plur. (yddunt, iddunt). 

Cf. udu, B, o/Tal, Sk., Nos. 51, 52 ; B, o/Herg., Sk., p. 266 ; 
uddudd = iddynt, interdum vddu, Davies, Diet; Cleop. B. 5: vdunt ; 
Tit. D. 22 : vthvntoy, f . 166 ; Ä : udynt, p. 592 ; ydynt, p. 594. 
Sal., N. T. : yddyn (of ten), yddwynt, f. 3766 ; yddwynt wy, f. 225a ; 
vddynt, vddyntwy, etc.; Gr. Roberts, Athr, GrisL : megis y darfn 
iddynhwythau, p. 47 ; J. D. Rhys, Gramm. : iddint, yddynt, uddunt 
(dialect.) ; 3rd pera. sing, fem., iddei, iddi, p. 128. 

In modem dialects: iddi nw, Ser, C. ; iddinhw, iddint (Aber- 
dare) ; iddun nhw, iddu nhw, Yr Arw, ; ftg ithi hi. Cab. /' ew. T.j 
p. 200. 

[50.] In Y TraetJiodydd, 1869, p. 20, jrmy, yty, yny, are 
quoted from E. Prys's Psahm (Merionethsh., first edit, in the 
Bible of 1630) ; the forms now used are, it is said, imi, iti, 
ini, and more emphatically, i mi, i ti, i ni. Perhaps these 
older forms are preserved in ethi, ethyn (cf. efo ag ethi hi, 
gydag ethyn nhw, with e for ä = y), cited in YTraeth., iii (see 
§ 4), from N. W. dialects. L. Morris, Addit. MS. 14,923, 
f. 133a, has S. W. i fi = N. W. i mi ; the same is given in Y 
Traäh., iii, p. 13, and 1870, p. 412 (i fi, in Williams Pant y 
Celyn's Hymns). Cf. also Seren Cymru, i, p. 232, and i maes, 
i faes, i mewn, i fewn, etc. 

[51.] VI. Eidof: Eiddof, einof, etc., seem to have taken their 
origin from the 3rd pers. sing, eiddo, a form very diflBcult of 
explanation. If y men fi, the mine, is " the mine to me", fi 
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being in a dative relation to the poss. pron., eiddo is perhaps 
ei — iddo, " his to him". At any rate the possessive ei was 
believed to form a part of this form,- as the poss. 1st pers. 
plur. ein was transferred into this form with the suffixed 
pronoun ; einym, einwch, are, I think, much later forms than 
eiddo, and are formed after its analogy. I do not attach any 
value to ei 'ddaw in Sal., N, T., as he has many merely etymo- 
logical orthographies ; of. at yr ei 'ddaw y hun, f. 1316, a'r 
ei-ddaw yhun, etc. Salesbury also uses yddo, caused by the 
coexistence of the poss. pron. ei and y. Cf. canys yddo duw 
ydynt (duw ei pieu), f. 249 ; ar yr yddoch ychunain, f. 294a ; 
uyd ydywch yddoch ych hunain, f. 249a (yr petheu eiddom, 
f. 3256 ; eiddwynt, f. 66). 

Davies, DicL, has eiddo, goods,bona, orum; L. Morris, Addit. 
MS. 14,944, f. 796 {Additions to Davies' Dictionary), says 
it is a Dimetian word. It does not occur in the Carnarvon- 
shire dialect ; cf. Sweet, p. 442. In SpurreU's DicL, also, the 
infin. eiddio and adj. eiddiog occur. Eiddof, einof, einwyf, etc., 
are given in the grammars. 

[52.] There seems to have been a time when eiddo 
(Middle W. eidaw) was not very strongly connected in the 
mind of people speaking, or at least writing, with the preposi- 
tion with suffixed pronoun, as idyaw occurs in almost every 
Middle Welsh manuscript. 

Cf. A. (VeDedot. Code) : Kammereth panp er eidku val kent, 
p. 53 ; eidyaó U,, pp. 803, 330 ; ae eidiaó ynteu, S., f. 4A, Owen, 
pp. 595, 613 ; B. of Herg., col. 589 : yny eidiaó ehun ; LI. Gw, 
Khydd,: eidyaw, p. 57 ; YSeint Greal: yr eidyaw ehun, p. 411 ; yn yr 
eidiaw, p. 196 ; castell a yu eidyaw dy dat di, p. 300 ; or bei gyn 
chwaoDOcket ef yr men ac ydiw gennyf I yr eidyaw (printed 
eidywaw) efo, p. 481 ; Ckop. B. 5 : eidiaw, f. 156, etc 

I am not certain whether y (j) was really spoken here, as 
it was inserted indiscriminately by the South Welsh scribes, 
who did not pronounce it (-yon : -on, -yaw : -aw, etc.), and who 
therefore lost the proper feeling of where it was justified and 
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where not. So in Oderic's travels, in Didrefn Gasgliad, dwy- 
lyaw occurs several times (f. 1226, pp. 244, 245, 252 ; d6y- 
la6, p. 266) ; but I never found a preposition with suflBxed 
pronoun inserting y (y ), except tróydyaó, Didr, GasgL, p. 245. 

C. — The Possessive Pronouns. 

[53.] Ist sing, masc., my, fy, y, before consonants which 
have been nasalised, occurs very often since the sixteenth 
century. In the colloquial language /y or y are often omitted 
altogether, the nasalisation of the consonant alone indicating 
the poss. pron. 

Cf. 6r. Roberts, Gramm,, p. 70 (302) : mae 'n dda y myd and 
mae 'n dda myd for fy myd (byd); Addit. MS. 14,986 (16th cent.) : 
gair ymron, f. 126 ; Cann, y Cymry: 1672, p. 400: a gwella muched ; 
Cab. p tw,T,\ yn y nghalon, p. 66, etc 

[54.] The forms of the poss. pron. 1st. pers. sing, before 
vowels are, according to Rhys, Led,, ^p. 52 : N. W. / (f enw), 
S. W. fyn (fyn enw), in North Cardiganshire, fyng enw. 

Cf. Addit. MS. 15,059, f. 223Ò (1760) : fy nwylyd fenaid, fy 
nwyl(y)d fenaid i (iò., mynad, cerddad); Yr Arw, : ma nhewyth. 
Seren Cymru : newyrth, iii, p. 142 ; yn cal n ffordd, iii. p. 5 ; a 
néWrtb (Aberdare). 

[55.] The following sentences quoted from modern dialects 
show the very curious nasal inflection of verbs : — Gabanfew, 
Tomoa: waeth gin i pwy nghlowo i 'n i ddeyd o, p. 61 ; ac ar 
hyn mi nhrawodd i yn y mhen, p..61 ; waeth gin i pwy ngh- 
lowo i 'n deyd hyny, p 155. Seren Cymru : ac am ddeg yn y 
nos mi nhowlson i ma's, iii, p. 524 ; also Seren Qomer, 36, 
p. 584 : A fi ngweles I weithian yn myn'd gyda lot o fechgyn. 
Here mi, fy (nasalising the verb) + verb -♦- i (fi), seem to be 
formed after the analogy of ei + {uninfected) verb + ef ; cf., 
e.g.y from Sal., N. T. : ac wynt ei gwatworesont ef, f. 14a ; a hi 
ei due y'w mam (yddy), f. 23a ; ac ei cemodiesont (bonclu- 
stiesont), f. 45a, etc. ; pan ei gwelwyd = pan welwyd ef, 
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etc. I have never found these syntactic anomalies in other 
texts. 

[56.] Men, ten, are not used now with substantives. This 
usage is frequently met with in Sal., N, Test ; cf. y tuy meu 
vi, y gairie meuvi a'r law veu vi (am llaw vy hun), f. 123a ; 
cf. also Edm. Prys's Psalms (according to Y Traeth,, 1869, 
p. 205) : fy anwiredd* mau, y min mau ( = fy min i), yr oes 
fau ; yr ebyrth tau (= dy aberthau di) ; dy foliant tau ; Uaw- 
enydd hwn mau fi a gyflanwyd, etc. 

[57.] The possessive pronouns, 1st and 2nd pers. plur., are 
an, yn, ein ; ach ych, awch, eich. They all occur in Middle 
Welsh texts ; cf. o nerth an brecheu ac yn kledyfeu, B. of 
Herg,, col. 620 ; o waet an harglóyd ni, col. 607 ; yn ach 
clusteu, LL Grw.f p. 260 ; yn a6ch plith chwi. Tit D. 22, f. 1556 ; 
ar ych Uafur, f. 1576 ; y dodi a6ch kyrfif . . ., f. 156a, etc. A 
close investigation of their syntactic differences and relative 
age is much wanted. An and yn seem to be accented and 
unaccented forms like ei and y, preposition am- and ym-, 
etc. Ein, eich, are transformations of an, awch, after the 
mvster of ei (3rd pers. sing.) ; the 1st and 2nd pers. plur. 
seem also to have followed their own mutual analogy. 

[58.] M and y have been explained as being the accented 
and the unaccented forms (Kuhn's Zeitsckrift, xxviii). In 
Llyfr Ghreddi Gyffredin, 1586, pref. (see my Beitr,, p. 24, 3), 
S. W. t, y, is noticed. Davies, Gramm., p. 179 (ed. 1809), gives 
the pronunciation i of ei ; also Ehŷs, Remu Celt, vL The 
connection of this poss. pron. with y (do) is of much interest, 
as there exists a startling variety of forms, which are not all 
noticed in Zeuss*. I know o'e, o*e y, i'w, i'w y (i'w ei), iddei, 

[59.] I. 0*e (to his, etc.). This is the regular Middle 
Welsh form, used almost without exception in the Mob,, LI. 
Gw, Rhydd., etc. Some examples are : B. of Carm,, Skene, 
No. 18 : inydel kinon iti oe chingueled ; Tal., Skene, 33 : k6r6f 
oe yfet ; Addit. MS. 19,709, f. 106 : ac yn menegi hýný oe 
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gedymdeithon ; 12, Gw, Bhydd.: y ymgeissaw ac ef ac oy 
rwymaw, p. 78 ; oy daly y danaw, p. 81 ; oy gwrandaw ef, 
p. 84 ; na deuey ef bytli oe gyulawn lewenyd, p. 94 ; ae 
doyn oe grogy, p. 256 ; Tit. D. 22 : kanys du6 ehun a anuones 
yr ysgriuenedic rybud honn yr pechaduryeit hyt ar alla6r 
egl6ys pedyr a pha61 in ruuein oe rybudyaö amweith sul a 
g6yl, f. 1586, etc. ffe is also used in the 16th century, but 
I am not aware of later examples ; cf. Athr. Grist, : beth sydd 
oi obeithio gentho, pref. ; Y Drych Christ, : rhoi bustl idho oi 
yfed yn le gwin, p. 3 ; mal y mae Uawer or lyfre hynn etto 
i'n plith ni oi gweled, f. C 1 ; Addit. MS. 14,913, 16th cent. : oe 
yuet ; Addit MS. 14,986, f. 14J : ni ai rwymwn ef oi eiste ; 
31,056, f. 306 : a gown a march oi wasnaethwr (Araith Gwgan). 
Gr. Roberts, who frequently uses o'e, o'i, says, in his Grammar 
p. (129) : i'w is used in " sir y phlint" (ef aeth iw wlad), oi 
in Carnarvonshire (e dymchwelodd oi wlad, rediit in suam 
patriam). J. D. Rhys, Oramm., 1592, gives i*w, y'w, o'e garu 
(p. 7) ; idh ei, o'i, i'w garu (p. 125). 

[60.] II. ffe y : L (Dimet Code), p. 200 : ac ny ellir eu 
kyraell o neb fiford ytalu nac y erbynnyaw (g3rmryt, /.) dim 
dros (o, /.) alanas = S, 22,356, f. 76 (ac ny ellir eu kymell o 
n. ff.) y dala dim o alanas nac oe y g3rmryd ; LI, Gw, Rhydd, 
{Bovm Hamtwn): ac y gofynnawd hitheu idaw beth a 
dybyei ef am y palmer . . . . ac erchi idaw mynet oe y 
edrych, p. 142. These very rare forms are supported by the 
existence of i'w y, i*w ei ; see below. Oc ei becomes also o*e 
(written once oe y in Chop, B. 5 : o doeth anghev y w vrawt 
oe ý weithret ef, £ 129a =- Myv, Arch., ^P- 6636). There are 
in LI. Gw. Rhydd. some very curious examples of oc ei used 
in the sense of " to his"; cf. ac anuon dy archegylyon kysseg- 
redic yn eu kylch ; oc eu dififryt rac tywyllwch. ac eu dwyn 
y deymas nef, p. 110 (to defend them); a gwedy hynny yr 
neuad yd aethant oc eu bwyt (to their meat), p. 152 (cf. ac 
yna yd aethant gwyr fifreinc o eu gwlat, p. 18 ; ac oe bwyt 
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yd aethant, p. 154) ; y sawl ny byryawd neit yn y mor oc eu 
bodi, p. 116 (he brained . . . those who did not leap into the 
sea to be drowned). If these forms were to be relied upon, 
all that has been said and that will be hereafter put forward 
on the subject of oe, would be a failure ab initio. But I 
cannot make the sense of " to his" and " from his" agree ; and 
so I think that, o'e being the commonresult of both do ei and 
oc ei, some mistakes were occasionally made by transcribers, 
who wanted to use oc for o, and did so at times in the wrong 
place. 

[61.] III. Fw. Y'w, i'w, is now the only form of the literary 
language, except in South-Welsh books, where iddei may be 
found. Examples are needless. 

[62.] IV. I'w y, i'w ei. The nearly constant use of yw 
y forms the chief peculiarity of the language of the Bares 
Phrygius in Cott, Chop. B. 5. This text is not connected 
with the other parts of the MS., on which see my Beür., 
pp. 13, 14, 16. 

Cf . : pantua a óynegia y priaf ac a danllewychws yw y gyf neaajiu- 
yeit y petheu a glyws&ei ef gan eoforbua y dat, f. 225a 1 ; pnaf 
a rodes kennat yw lu (y before lu is eraaed : the upper part of it 
may atill be discerned), f. 22ÖÒ 1 ; priaf a annogea yw y óeibyoD, 
f . 223Ò 1 ; y gribdeilyaw elen ac y w y dwyn ganthunt, f 2266 I ; 
yw y logen, f. 22661 ; ac a erchia y w y gedymdeithyon, f. 2306 1 ; 
ac a erchis dyuynnu antennor yw y (sc. poluxena) cheiaeyaw ac yw 
y dwyn attaw, f. 249a 1 ; and in eight other placea. 

In other places y eu is used : ac a fToassant y eu kestyll 
gwyr troya, f. 239tt 2; a gwedy dyuot gwyr groec y eu 
Uuesteu, f. 239a 2, etc. The only other manuscript in which 
I found such a form is Addit. MS. 19,709 {Dares Phrygius, 
Bed Book version ; see my Beitr., p. 14) : Ac ynteu a erchis y6 
y 6ab a oed yn sefyll gyt a hi gal6 ector drae y gefyn, f. 4ò = 
B. of Her g., col. 17 : ac ynteu a erchis y vab a oed ynsefyll 
gyt ahi gal6 ector draegefyn. 

[63.] Such forms are not wanting in the modem dialects. 
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In the passage quoted above, § 14, from Trysorfa Owyhodaeth, 
1770, i'w eu gilydd, iV eu dwylaw, are mentioned. In 
Cadivedigaeth yr laith Oymraeg, Bala, 1808 (according to 
the Brit. Mus. Catalogue by Dr. Owen Pughe), on p. 26 are 
given : poss. ei, Venedot. i ; i'w, iddei, " ac arf erid wy yn 
fynych gynt", h. e. i'wy. Also in Y Traeth., iii, p. 14, and in 
D. S. Evans, Llythyriaeth, i'w ei, i'w eu, are given as forms to 
be avoided ! 

[64] v. Iddy, iddei — iddeu. These forms are said to be 
peculiar to the Gwentian dialect ; they are of frequent 
occurrence in Gwentiaa texts since the 16th century. Of 
older examples, if Liier Landav. be excepted (on which see 
below), I am only aware of a few in the Dimetian MS., Tit 
D. 22; cf. pobun yth ygilyth, f. 9a; ac yny rodi yn hoU iach 
id y vam (B. Dewi S,\ t 150a. In Sal., jK T., yddy is often 
given in the margin, but in Huet's Owdedigaeth leuan it is 
ordinarily in the text. 

Cf. y ew duy ehun (yddy), f. 13a ; a Tii ei ducy V mam (yddy), 
f . 23a ; y w (yddy) vrawt, f . 289a, etc. Huet : yw ddangos yddy 
wasnaethwyr, f. 37Sa ; yddy waanaethwr, yddy (yw) lie, f. S87a ; 
yddy (yw) wasnaethwyr y proffwydi, f . 3846, etc. Y Drych Christ,, 
1585: Dy bythont yn perthyn idd ea gwlad nhwy (printed nhyw) ; 
ynhwy a roeaont . . . y groea idhy dwyn ir '. . . lie, f. 31a ; a roesont 
idho idh ei yfed, f. 316, etc. Addit. MS. 14,921, 16th cent. (John 
Maundevilie's Travels), Gwentian dialect (see my Beitr,, p. 33): 
yddy chyssany, f. 46 ; yddy fwytta ac yddy loski, f. 10a ; yddy 
gweddie, f. 10a ; yddy bwyta, f. 11a ; yddy ben y byii, f. 146 ; 
yddy chwàer, f. 23a; yddy ddiskiblon, f. 24a, etc. (yw gladdy, 
f. 306 ; yw pene, yw gilidd, etc.). Medd, Mydd/ai: a dyro r claf 
iddei yfed, p. 92; dyro 'r plentyn iddei yfed, pp. 99, 100, etc. 
Bardd,, iddei galw hi. i, p. 10 ; pp. 14, 54, 94, 122, etc. March. 
Crwydr. (ed. D. S. Evans) : idd eu delw hwynteu, p. 7 ; idd ei 
fam, p. 150 ; yn nessaf ydd y croen hoeth, p. 257 (» y 'r, see 
below ; hoeth for noeth is S.W.). Cann y (Z, 1672 : idd i weison, 
p. 121 ; idd i eglwys, p. 291 ; idd eu plant, p. 294 ; St. Hughes : 
idd i bwytta, etc. 

J. D. Rhys, Gramm.y see § 59 ; Davies, Gramm., p. 173 (ed. 1809) 
i'w = Dimet. idd ei, eu (also Richards, Wramm., 1753, p. 58); Pughe, 

VOL. VIII. L 
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in Coxe'a MonmotUhsh,^ 1801 : Gwent. iddei ben =yenedot. i V ben ; 
Hughes, 1822 : S. W. aeth iddei dy ; Dosp, Edeyrn, § 1260 : Gwent. 
and Dimetian iddei ; in the dialectal list, howeyer, it is only said 
to be Gwentian. Cf. also Y Traeth.^ iii, p. 14. 

In modem dialects : iddi fam, iddi mham (Âberdare ; mh is S.W.). 
Iddei, iddeu is always used by lolo Morganwg in Y Cymmr.^ iv, 
pp. 101-5 (Glamorgansh.) ; beth sydd genych chi iddu wed (= i*w 
ddywedyd) yn awr (Llanelli) ; idd i hercyd nhw shatre ( Y Bed- 
yddiwr^ yiii, p. 108, from Monmouthsh, ; shatre = tu ag atref ; 
hercyd is S.W.), etc. 

An accurate delimitation of the parts of South Wales in 
which iddei is used, would be of great interest for the localis- 
ation of many manuscripts, etc. 

[65.] Iddei for i'w caused, in the South Welsh modem 
language, i with the article (i'r) to be supplanted by idd y, 
idd- being abstracted from idd-ei. In Traethawd ar lawn- 

lythyreniad yr iaith (hfmmrdeg, gan John Jones 

(Ehydychen, 1830, 8°), idd and odd are said to be regularly 
used in the S. W. vulgar language before the article : awn 
idd y tŷ, for i*r ty or i y ty (this latter form is only a construc- 
tion of the author). D. S. Evans, Llythyraeth, mentions odd 
ei, odd eich, odd eu, for o'i, o'ch, o'u ; and iddei, iddeu, iddein, 
iddeich, iddy, for iV, i'n, i'ch, i'r. Eowlands, Gframm., *p. 118 : 
ydd y ty, odd eu tai. These forms really occur in the literary 
language of South Welsh periodicals: cf. Seren Gomer 
(Swansea, 1830), p. 80 : gyda phob parch idd eich gohebydd ; 
xxiii, p. iv (written by the editor) : idd ein gohebwyr ; voL v, 
p. 364 (1822): neu cyfieithiad W. S. ac y Dr. M. odd 7 Bibl 
Cymreig ; ib. Dr. Pughe is said to write always idd yr ; voL 
xxvi, p. 271 (1843) : some write am beth ag oedd yn bodoli, 
for am b. oedd yn b., odd y ty, odd ei ben, idd y dwfr, eta ; 
Y Bedyddiwr (Cardiff), 1851, p. 10 : ac a adroddodd yr achos 
oddei ofwyad. These forms are not difficult of explanation. 
Iddei, iddeu, was separated into idd- and the poss. ei, hence 
idd with other possess, pronouns and with the article (idd ein, 
eich, y). Oddei, of course, follows iddei, as the full form of 
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the preposition is oc Odd- in oddei was either wrongly 
abstracted from oddiwrth, oddiallan, etc. (riwrth), or — and 
this is more probable — oc ei was transformed into odd ei after 
the model of idd ei, by reason of the meanings of the two 
prepositions (to and from) being strictly opposed to each 
other. Such contrast of meaning very often contributes to 
the mutual assimilation of two words or forms; a large 
number of examples of this kind of analogy were collected by 
Brugmann in his article on ivC, ev, etc (Berichte der Sachs. 
Ges, der Wiss., 1883, pp. 181-195). Irish examples are sósar 
— sinser, tess — ^túaid, etc. (see Stokes in Bezzenberger's Beür., 
ix, p. 92) ; cf. Welsh asswy and asseu — deheu. 

[66.] In Liber Landavensis some instances of iddy seem 
to occur. This is not surprising, as the probable explanation 
cf iddy, iddei, requires the assumption of the existence of the 
initial d of the preposition, which is indeed sometimes kept 
in Z. Landav,, a Gwentian text. I should put fuU confidence 
in these forms, if this text were more carefully edited and 
from the original manuscript, still in existence. In the 
great charter on pp. 113, 114 : ac idythir hac idi dair (of 
eccluys Teliau). In the same charter : har-mefyl har sarhayt, 
etc., a guneel brennhin Morcanhuc hay gur hay guas (and 
his — ) dy escop Teliau hac dy gur (to his — ) hac dy guas (to 
his — ) ; ha diguadef braut diam y cam a diconher dy escop 
Teliau ha dy (to his) gur ha dy guas. If these dy, " to his", 
are to be relied upon, they are forms of very great import- 
ance, and, as far as I know, imique. 

[67.] So we find o'e (o'i), i'w, o'e y, i'w y (i'w ei), y ei, eu, 
iddy (iddei), and perhaps dy, used to express " to his, her, 
their." In the following paragraph I will outline some 
guesses on the connection of these apparently disparate 
forma The chief difl&culty is the form of the poss. pronoun. 
•Do-i becomes *di (cf. Cîom. dy, Bret, de, and probably Welsh 
dy in 2/. Landav,). To this, at the time when the initial d 

l2 
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still existed, at least in some positions (sandhi), as in Z. Land.^ 
di was prefixed, giving di-dy, i-dy, later iddy, and, later, in 
the accented form of the poss. pronoun, iddei, iddeu. Cf. Ir. 
chucum, chucut, etc ? Dó-ei, do-i, gave o'ei, o'e, o'i, which 
existed till the 16th century, if not later. The reason of its 
disappearance is probably the exclusive use of o'i, o'e, for 
" from his", after oc (oc ei) fell out of use in North Wales. ' 

In South Wales iddei prevailed, and oddei for oc ei followed i 

its analogy. The explanation of Tw offers by far the greatest 
difiSculties. Ehŷs, Beviie Celt., vi, p. 57 et seq,, explained bwy 
in bwy gilydd, etc. (or mor bwy gilydd, etc., often in Middle 
Welsh texts), from po-i (i being the poss. pronoun). The col- 
loquial form is bw. In the Book of Tal,, Skene, pp. 138, 154 : 
y ren r6y digonsei, r6y digones; r6y goreu, p. 158; n6y 
kymroy, p. 147 ; rwy golles, Myv. Arch., *p. 160a (Cynddelw), 
etc. ; cf . Rhys, Beviie Celt,, vi, p. 50 et seq. : rwy-, nwy-, are rho-, 
no-, and the infixed poss. pronoim i. The conditions of accent, 
etc., under which in pwy, rwy-, nwy- wy, sprang from *oi are 
not known to me ; but these examples enable me to assume 
♦do-i (to his) becoming under certain circumstances *dwy, *wy 
(d lost). There exists ryógoreu, B. of Herg., Skene, p. 233, 
confirmed by Rbŷs, Z. c. If this form is to be trusted, and if 
others similar to it exist, it would be possible to assume yw 
(written /w) to come from *wy (do-i). But I prefer the fol- 
lowing explanation : the loss of the initial d is certainly due 
to the influence of the different final sounds of previous 
words and their greater or lesser syntactic connection with 
*do. If, therefore, di exists in so late a MS. as Z. Landav., 
this is no argument against assuming a much earlier loss of 
d in this preposition in certain positions. To this •wy, as in 
i-dy •dy, y was prefixed, giving *dy wy, •ywy. The usual 
forms, y'w, i'w, are to be explained like bw from bwy, -ws 
(3rd pers. sing, of the s. pret) from -wys. By the way, I 
think this South Welsh *wys to be formed aftef the analogy 
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of -wyt (part pret. pass.), since -as -es -is, and -at -et -it 
(-wyt) coincided in voweL -Wyt itself is not clear at all ; it 
seems to be a wrong abstraction from the part. pret. pass, of 
the verb substantive, containing, besides the suffix, a part of 
the stem of the verb. The question now rises as to oe y, yw 
y, and i'w eL It is a very seductive supposition, to take y w 
y in MS. Oleop. B. 5 (see § 62), for the y-wy which I thought 
to be the source of y'w, like -wys, so often written besides 
-ws. Is the modem i'w, ei, eu the successor of an older 
i'w-y, like iddei, iddeu, and the older iddy ? Or was iV 
too obscure, and ei, eu reintroduced to enforce the possessive 
meaning ? And is this perhaps also the case with yw y in 
Cleop, B. 5 ? Oe y almost points in this direction, if it is to 
be relied upon at all, of which I am not wholly convinced. 
I am not able to decide this question, but this does not tend 
to disprove the other assumptions. In conclusion, I would 
draw attention to py (or mor by gilydd), occurring besides 
pwy (bwy, bw) ; bwy (bw) : by, correspond exactly to *wy 
(yV y, yV): dy (Z. Land,, Com., Bret.; i-dy in South 
Wales). 

As to the explanation of i'w by Rhys, Rev. Celt, vi, if it is 
to be preferred to that proposed above, I would rather explain 
the V in the poss. 3rd pers. sing, by an analogical transfer 
from the teu (•tevos) of the 2nd pers. sing., as was the case 
with meu (1st sing.), and Ir. mo (see Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxvii, 
p. 401, note 1). 

D.— The Relative Pronouns. 

[68.] The " relative" pronoun a in its double function as 
simple relative and as so-called verbal particle (in construc- 
tions where its original demonstrative sense has faded away 
— see Zimmer, Kelt Studien, ii, p. 59) is supplanted by y in 
South Welsh, more especially Gwentian texts, since the 16th 
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century — at least, I am not aware of any earlier instances. 
As to the explanation, see perhaps Rhys, Lectures, *p. 147- 
T, said to be the form of the oblique cases of a, has exceeded 
its proper domain of use ; the reasons and the history of this 
analogical transgression are obscure to me. 

Cf. Llyfr Gweddi Gyffredin, 1586, pref. : " a being relative or 
a voyce expletive for y, not used to them of South Wales**; and " y 
being rel. or a kind of expl. for a, vnto the North Welsh readers.'* 
J. D. Rhys, Gramm. : mi a garabh, peth a gaffer, and mi y g., p. y g. 
Davies, Gramm,, p. 182 (1809) : Dimetian mi y garaf (also in 
Richards, Gramm., 1753, p. 60). Williams, in Dosp, Edeym, § 823 
and'§ 1116: Dimet. y for a (probably meant to denote South 
Wales in general, as always in Davies), and in the dialectal lists: 
Gwentian mi y garaf. 

[69.] Sal., N. Test,, uses y very often for a; e.g., pa beth 
y dderbyneist ac y glyweist; — am y pethe y ddywedesit 
yddynt can y bugelydd, f. 836 ; ir apostolon y ddetholesei 
ef, f. 170a ; y gwyr y ddodesoch yn carchar, f. 1776 ; am y 
pethae hyn y ddywedwn, f. 178a; yno y gesodesont (yd 
anvonesont) wyr y ddywedeiit ; ni y (= ei) clywsam ef yn 
Uavaru . . . ., f. 179a ; etc. In Huet's Gweledigaeth leuan 
it occurs even more frequently. Cf. yr hon (sc. gweledi- 
gaeth) y rroedd dyw yddo ef y w ddangos yddy wasnaethwyr 
yrrein y orvydd yn vyan ddyfod y ben ; ac y ddangosoedd 
gan y angel yddy wasnaethwr loan (ac ef y ddanvonoedd) ; 
yr hwn y dystolaethoedd o eir dyw ac o dyst. I. Chr. . . . 
ac pob peth ar y weloedd ef, f. 373a ; ac ef y ddayth ac y 
gymerth y llyfr, f. 379a ; a' phwy y ddychyn sefyll, £ 3806 ; 
(= a phwy a ddichon sefyll, ed. 1873) ; happys ywr neb y 
ddarlleyo ar rrei y wrandawant geyryey y bryffydolaeth hon, 
f . 3736, etc.— 

Also frequent in Addit. MS. 14,921, 16th cent. {John Maunde- 
mile's TraveU, Gwentian dialect) ; Addit. MS. 15,038, f. 786 : am y 
wneythochi ero = Addit. MS. 14,973 : am a wnaethochi erof ; Llyfr 
Achau (Breconshire, 1602), Edward Eaer yn Arfon Yr Ayle y Bryodes 
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EUbed^ ii) p. 11 : ar wraig honoy fyssai yn briod a — , p. 39 ; Tydwal 
. . . y fraethwyd yn y glyn . . ., p. 16, etc.; Addit. MS. 14,973 (Rees 
PrichardB, Poems^ 1640) : am bob gweithred ddrwg y wnelom ar gair 
ag y ddwettom, f. 1026 ; 'r mainty wneitho y, f. 65a, etc.; Conn, ofer 
y Cymry^ 1672 : mae yn vffern fil o filiodd— o wyr IfaÌDgc y bwr- 
paasodd (a fwriadodd) — yn en henaint brudd difam — heb gael arfod 
wneuthur felly, p. 108 ; tàl yn gywir am y gefaist, p. 173 ; a 
byw 'n ôl y were y ddyscont, p. 229 ; cynta peth y wnel dy ddwylo, 
p. 264, etc. (see pp. 234, 261, 321, etc.). In some of the manuscripts 
used in the critical edition of three of lorwerth Vynglwyd's poems 
(in Y Cymmr., vol. vii), p. 185 (er a wnelom) : B. 10, y nelon ; (i alw 
a wnaid o lynn nedd) : R, i naid; 6 10, p. 187, llyma gowydd y 
wnaeth I. V., p. 187 (pa vn a ofyn pa nwyf) : B 10, y ofyn ; p. 191 
(a ddvg, relat.) : R, i ddvg, L, y ddyg; (S 1 a helm a ddwg haul) : 
L, helem ü ddwg hael ; p. 193 (diiw a ddowad) : L, û ddwad ; L, er 
edn ii elwir iidwyf , etc. 

E. — The Demonstrative Pronouns. 

[70.] Hyn, hynny, are said to be used in South Wales for 
masc. and fern. both. See Davies, Oramm. (Zeuss, *p. 394), 
Y TrauK üi, p. 10; Williams, Dosp. Ed,, § 1274. In Addit 
MS. 14,921 (16th century, Gwent), yr hwn (rwn) is used at 
the beginning of a relative sentence for sing, and plur. Gf. 
yr apokalyps yr hwn sydd yny bibyl, f. 3a ; yr syttai .... 
yr hwn sydd . . . ., f. 3a ; or holl ilonds yr hwn oedd yddi 
hi, f. 46 ; a fifob reUks rwn oedd, f. 21a ; y llethyr[e] yr hwn, 
f. 47a ; llawer o ilonde a thiroedd . . . , yr hi^ fydde lyhir 
draythy o hanynt, f. 48a. Also hwnnw : y tirredd hwnw, 
f. 13a. 

• [71.] Hwna, bona, are of frequent occurrence in the modem 
language. They are formed after the model of yna. Hwno 
also occurs, but very seldom. Cf. SaL, N. Test,, hwnaw 
(pron. hwno, as he writes also ynow, o ddynow, f. 4a, 98a, 
104a, etc.), f . 7a, 40, etc. 

[72.] These pronouns are variously altered, if they are 
used as proclitics or enclitics. Gweithian, noson, rŵan, are the 
results of gweith — hon, nos — hon, yr-awr — hon. Cf. gweithon, 
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nunc, Zeuss, ^p. 618; gweithon and gweithian, Spurrell's 
Didionary (now). I was most probably introduced from the 
plur. gweithiau, after the fact of gweithon, gweithan being'a 
compound of gweith and hon had been forgotten. Koson^ f. 
night time, certain night, one night, Sp., Diet 

[73.] Yrŵan, rfran, existed as early as in W. Salesbury's 
time, who writes (N. Teat) yrwan, f. 352a. Therefore all 
other orthographies, apparently intermediate forms in Sales- 
bury's N. Test and in some later manuscripts, are forms of 
no real existence, tending to reconcile in ^\rriting the spoken 
rwan and the literary yr awr honn. It is, however, of 
interest to record them, as they clearly show how little in 
many instances apparently genuine and phonetic spellings 
in later manuscripts can be relied upon. 

Cf . Sal., N. Test,: yn yr awr honno, yr awr hon (ynawr ; this û 
S.W.), f. Ö96 ; yr awrbon, f. 5a ; yr owrhon, f. 169a ; ac owrhon 
hefyt, f. 3256 ; yr owron (Huet), yr owhon, ff. 285a, 289a ; yr 
owon (nawr), S, 107a, 1676, 175a; ynawr (yrowan), f. 1086 ; yrwan, 
f. 852a ; Gr. Roberts, Athr, Gr.: yrowron, pref.; Y Drych Christ, , yr 
owran, f. A2. Addit. MS. 14,986 (16th cent.) : yn r awr hon, f . 20a ; 
yr awr hon, yr owron, ff. 206, 85a ; yrowan, ff. 146, 80a, 826 ; yr 
wan, f. 29a. In this text, a religiouB drama, on whicb see my 
Beitr.^ p. 19, 5, the metre (verses of seven syllables) helps to esta- 
blish the original (S. W.) text, cf. f. 27a : yr y wan wrth orchymyn 
vynhad i — Iddwy vi yr y wan yn kodi, where *nawr for the bisyl- 
labic ritran mnst be read. In other manuscripts of this text: 
Addit. MS. 14,898. f. 706, rowran ; Addit. MS. 15,038, f. 626, yr 
owan = rwan in 14,978 (yr owan, f. 5a), etc. 

E. Lhuyd gives N. W. yrŵaSi, S. W. ynawr. All other sooroes 
tend to confirm this. In Seren Cymru, i, p. 192, a *^ Northman** is 
laughed at on account of his rwan. 

[74.] Hynny is an enclitic after prepositions, etc., and 
after j rhei, and is much shortened and altered in the col- 
loquial language. Cf. Seren Cyrnru : am 'ny, iii, p. 224 ; fel 
'ny, iii, p. 186 (ib., fel 'ma, iii, p. 227 ; fel *na, i, p. 162 ; y siop 
dma, Seren Gomer, xxxvi, p. 37) ; Yr. Arw,, erbyn hni, 17, 7, 
56, etc. 
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[75.] J. D. BhySfOramm,, gives for the literary y rhei hynny 
(and hyn) : yr hain, 'rhain, yr heinei (?), yr heini, yr heiny, 
yr hai, 'rhai, 'rheieu (five times) ; o'r hai, o'r r'hai, o'rrlieieu. 
Davies, Oramm. : yr rhai 'ny, rhei 'ni ; this was wrongly 
separated yr — heini, hence " heini barbare" ; of. yngaser i 
(razor, Powel, Bimetian Loanwords, p. 29, etc. ; ogla = 
arhoglau, rhoglau. Sweet, p. 431, etc.). Gambold, Qramm,, 
p. 94 : rhei 'ni, rhei 'ny, rhai 'n. Sweet, Spoken North W., 
p. 442 : rhain, rhainy, rhaina. 

C£. SaL, N. T.: yr ei, f. 1716 ; y 'rhe 'ini,£. Ilia ; Huet : y rrein, 
f. S8öa ; yr rein, f . 382a. Äihr: Grist. : yr heini, p. 88. Addit. MS. 
14,921 (16th cent., Gwent. dialect) : râi, f. òòh ; yrhai, f. 186 ; 
yrahai, ff. 106, 426 ; ar hai, f. 426 (and), arhâi, f. 596 ; or rái hyny, 
f. 29a ; sef oedd raini, ff. 40a, bba ; y raini, f. 88a ; ac ar yrhaini, 
f. 55a ; ar raini, f. 896 ; ar haini, ff. 86a, 866, 55a ; arahini, f. 576 ; 
aráhini, f . 556 ; arhin oil, f . 9a (and). Addit MS. 14,986 (16th 
cent.) : yrheini, f. 126 ; bama hyrein i, f. 156. 

[76.] In the colloquial language y rhai hyny is also used 
after substantives, instead of hyny alone. Y dyddiau rhain, 
y munudau rhain, are quoted in Seren Gomer, 1818, p. 328 ; 
y geiriau rhai 'n, Y Beirniad, iii (1862), p. 344. Cf. Row- 
land, Oramm.y *p. 51 ; Cab. few. Tomos, y biiwars (Eng. 
brewers), rheini, etc. 

[77.] Demonstrative pronouns are proclitics before some 
local adverbs : nacw = hwn acw (Sweet, p. 442), nwne = 
hwnw ene in Merionethshire. Cf. Cab. few. Tomos, dwi'n 
meddwl y try nwne allan yn dderyn go dda, p. 66 (" troi 
aUan'*, to turn out) ; neno fy nain, Holyhead {Punch Cymraeg, 
No. 3, p. 3) = hon — eno. Cf. ene. Cab. few. T., pp. 18, 47 ; 
dene, pp. 7, 9, 345, etc. The counterparts of nacw, etc., are 
wnco, onco, ynco = hwn (y)co, hon (y)co, caused by the 
different position of the accent (hynco, D. S. Evans, 
Zlythyr., index). Wnco, onco, are said to be S. W- (D. S. 
Evans). 
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F. — The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

[78.] Pwy (cf. poebennac, MS. A. (Venedot. Gode), p. 41 ; 
puebennac, p. 42) is used in certain texts to denote things as 
well. In the Book of Herg, it relates to collective nouns, 
comprising a number of persons ; e,g., col. 562, p6y y vydin 
burwenn racco ; col. 763, y wybot p6y y niuer racco ; but also 
col. 558, dywedy di ynni p6y dy lyssenó. Pwy is used 
almost exclusively (and pa given in the margin by the editor) 
in Oann, y Oymry, 1672 ; cf. pwy ddaioni, p. 254 ; pwy faint 
(pa), p. 256 ; pwy lies (pa), pwy bethau (pa), p. 292 ; pwy 
wlad, p. 362 ; o bwy le ei ceisiwn (pa), p. 373 ; etc. 

[79.] Pwy un, py un, become pwy*n, py'n. Cf. pwy'n yw 
hwn, a — Sal., K T,, f. 95a ; pwy'n a pha ryw wreic yw hon, 
f. 946 ; pwy'n pynac a ddaw, f . 92&. Lewis Morris, Addit 
MS. 14,944, f. 1386, quotes from John ap Howel: Bun 
bengall bwynbynnag oedd; notice the cynghanedd, Addit. 
MS. 14,913, f. 586: pyn a vo y klwy, ay — ay — . In the 
Book of Herg, occurs pun : pun wyt, col. 680 (pa un). 

[80.] Pa and py, in pa achaws, pa ryw, etc., are used appar- 
ently indiscriminately in a number of old texts. Both often 
occur close together. A special investigation of Middle 
Welsh manuscripts is needed with regard to this question. I 
will only note that in some parts of the Mab., larlles y ffynTi., 
Per, ah Efr., and K. ex Olwen, py is extraordinarily frequent, 
totally outweighing pa. 

Cf. col. 637-662 : py weidi y6 h6nn, py diaspedein 76 bono, py 
dr6c y6 hynny, py der6 itti, gofyn . . . py beth a holynt, etc, at 
least 10 times ; coL 661-702 : y wybot py gyfranc y6 yr eidaó ef, 
py gybellet odyma y6 y erne, etc., 5 times ; coL 811-814 : py liny 
di, py dr6c ytsyd arnat ti, py ystyr, py hyt bynnac ; and col. 
831-837, 6 times, etc. 

[81.] Paham, — Zeuss, ^. 399 (pa-am), — becomes pam; 
p(a)ham, p(h)am being the intermediate forms, as the fol- 
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lowing similar facts tend to show. Pahar (A., Venedot Code : 
pa Jiar emae macht ae ar peht mauur ay ar peth beccan, 
p. 56 ; paAar emae ebndiu ef ae ar pedeirarugein ae ar 
keniauc, p. 64) = pa ar as pa am ; pyr seems to be pa-yr, 
cf. gvae vi pir wuiif ar di kivuolv, B. of Carm,, Skene, p. 43 ; 
guae ti din hewid, pir doduid imbid, tb, ; guae uinheu pir 
deuthoste imgotev, No. 6 ; pyr na threthóch traethaót, B. of 
Tal,, No. 7. 

[82.] Pa ban : o ba ban y daw fiydd, Sal. K Test, f. 234« 
(whence). I suppose ban to be identical with ban- in han- 
fod, and both to be = ahan, ohon, the preposition oc with the 
obscure -•son- (see above, § 41). Whether this -son- be of 
pronominal origin or not, at any rate ohon- is pre-Cymric, and 
the alteration of *C8 into h and the use of ohon- with suffixed 
pers. pronouns necessarily destroyed the perception of its 
origin, and it was treated like an independent preposition. 
The loss of the unaccented o is not irregular ; cf. mae, nachaf, 
moes(?), gwneuthur, eta This assumption will probably be 
strongly supported by a form in the oldest Venedotian MS. 
A,, if there be no error or misprint : pa hon emenno dystrihu 
etestion, p. 77 = bahan in MS. J., py ford in MS. JD. 

[83.] Pan (whence) is used in Middle Welsh texts in a 
peculiar manner at the commencement of an affirmative 
sentence, after it has been used regularly in a preceding 
direct or indirect interrogative sentence. Cf. ba hid ei dý a 
phan doit. Ban deuaw o caer Seon, B. of Carm., Skene, No. 
35 ; B. of Herg., col. 886 : a govyn ida6 o pa le pan hanoed ; 
panhanóyf i o ffreink (Bovm o Hamtvm) ; col. 612 : o ba le 
pann dathoed. ac o freinc pan6yf ; col. 661 : pa le pan deny di ; 
pan deuaf o lys arthur ; py le pan doei ; pan deuaf o . . . . col. 

665, etfe. ; LL Qw, Rhydd : o ba le pan dathoed ; ac o ffiranc 

pan wyf, p. 8 ; cf. pp. 124, 132, 142, 144, etc. This construc- 
tion involves a kind of attraction, as it is called in classical 
grammar. It is impossible, on account of Ir. can (whence), 
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to explain pan in o ba le pan as pa — ^han, like pam, etc., though 
all other circumstances are apparently in favour of this. 

[84] Pawedd becomes in the colloquial language pwedd, 
bwedd ; cf. bwedd y gallseif Cwnm,, y Oymry, 1672, p. 325. 
This illustrates the origin of pam from paham, and shows 
that pôdd from pa fodd went through the intermediate form of 
•pfodd ; cf. p'odd, Sal., N, Test. (I have lost the reference to the 
f.) ; p6dd, J. D. Ehŷs, Gframm., p. 128; bodd y chwi = pa fodd 
a ydych chwi (Hughes, An Essay on ... the Welsh Language, 
1822, p. 30, from South Wales). Another example of an / 
apparently lost between vowels, but really dropped to facili- 
tate the pronunciation, after a consonant (cf, tf, pf), is dôd, 
from dyfod by the medium of •dfod. *Dfod was dialectally 
altered in another manner : dwad ; the awkward collocation 
df being thus avoided also. Cf. also cyfodi, codi, and cwad, 
like dwad, from *cfod. Dwad occurs in Y Drych Christ., f. 
B 16, Cann. y 0., p. 61, Williams Pant y Celyn, Yr Arweinydd, 
Cohan few, Tomos, etc. On cwad, cf. Addit. MS. 15,038, f. 606 : 
kwad i vyny = 14,973 (the same text), cwad ifynu ; 15,059, 
f. 223a. On w from/, cf. sgwarnog = y sgyf arnog, sgweny = 
ysgrifenu, cwarfod = cyfarfod, etc., in North Welsh dialects. 

[85.] Pynnag in pwybynnag is a most interesting word, 
common to Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. There exists a 
Welsh dialectal form, cynna^, which is extremely seldom 
met with. I will first illustrate the forms and usage of 
pynnag by a few examples. 

Cf. pa uacht panaac a vrthego, Venedot MS. il., see ZeoBS, 'p. 
400 ; Z. {Dimet, Code), p. 198, póybannac ; Ä (Addit. MS. 22,356), 
P6y bynaac Byrhao y gilyd 6erin y pedeir gólad hynn . . . taled 
pedeir bu, etc., f. 104a. These are the only examples I know of 
panaac. 

Tit. D. 2 = J?. {Venedot. Code): a phóebennac, f. 5a (ŵ., 
enten, hennŷ) ; Harl. 958= 7'.; p6y bynhac hagen ny boidaó etiued 
o gorff, f. 49a ; kanys ŷropeth byuhac ÿ bo breint yn yr vn rjr6, 
f . 25a ; B. of Herg. : a ph6y varchaoc by nhac a yynnei bot — , py 
beth bynhac ar y fei o nerth yoo (col. 175, 178) ; Addit. MS. 19,709 : 
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py di6 bynac y bo huelder anìaDaól — ; lÀ. Gw, Kkydd, : a pby gyhyt 
byonac, p. 195 ; pa gyhyt bynnac, p. 173. 

Sal., N. Test, : a pbwy pynac aV ny*8 derbyn cbwi, f. 16a ; 
a^nd (=>ond) pynac a dyngo iV offrwm — , a pba tuy pynac ydd 
eloch iddo, f. 97a ; am yr hoU |)etbae bynao a'r a roddeist imi, 
f. 161a ; y sawl bynac na does ganthynt y ddusc hon, f. d76a 
(Huet). Addit. MS. 14,986 : pwy bynac ag a ddysgo y kylandyr 
hwnn, f. 8Ò ; Bardd.^ i, p. 884 : bynnacryw o beth y bo hynny. 

[86.] The modem forms, which I am about to record, 
require an explanation in two particulars: bynna occurs 
besides bynnag, and bennag, benna, are found in South Welsh 
dialects. 

Gf. Cann. y. Cymry, 1672 : i beth bynnag fo daw 'n ddanfon, 
p. 206 ; and crêd beth bynna ddweto *r ffeiriad, p. 404 ; pwy 
bynna fytho, p. 288 ; pie bynna'r elwyf, p. 324 ; pwy bynna geisio 
maddeu, p. 82, etc. Addit. MS. 14,978 (1640, S. W.) : beth binnag ; 
£. limjdjArch. Brit., pref. : pwy binnag ; bat Seren Cymru (Dimet. 
dialect) : beth bena\ iii, pp. 5, 45, etc. ; pwy bena', iii, p. 186 ; l^eth 
benna (Aberdare), etc. ; Medd, Myddf, : pwy achos benna ag y bo, 
§ 824 ; pwy benna gaffo, § 187, etc. 

As I think the -ac in pwy bynnac (Old Welsh papedpinnac, 
patupinnac. Marc, Cap.) to be the preposition oc (ac, o, a), 
the occurrence of pwybynna is in no way surprising. Pwj'- 
bynn- ac ais " whosoever of (these) who"; cf. the common use 
of oc S;, ag a, o'r a^a'r a. In the Southern dialects the y in 
the penultiçia, etc., is pronounced rather as i (see my Bdtr., 
§ 64-74) ; and so pinnag is regularly written. But pennag, 
penna, is rather more common, and must be compared with 
pethewnos (and perhaps pesawl) in the same dialects. I 
cannot explain these anomalies. 

[87.] In my Beitr., pp. 78, 79, I gave all the instances 
that I know of cynnag. This is the only form (occurring nine 
times) used in the Gwentian MS. 14.921 (John MaundevUles 
Travels). Cf pwy gynac elo, f. 86; ac phwyby gynnâg a 
ddarfie — f. 116 ; ac pwy wr kyna ac ele — pa gynâ pwy glefyd 
y fai amo— f. 226 ; pagynâ fo 'n kydnabo — f, 36a ; a fifa arch 
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pwy gynâ fyno (= ofyno) yddi, f. 49a ; a ifeth bygynâc y 
dynese o hano, f. 50a ; a chynâ pwy yfo, f. 59a ; pa gyna pa 
yfa, f. 596 (the fuller context is printed I. c.) The two 
bygynac are of course clerical errors, which show the ten- 
dency of the transcriber to use the dialectal form.^ I never 
met with cynnag in any other text ; but Davies, IXctianary, 
has : pwybjmnag, etc., et dicunt demetice Gynnag pwy, 
gynnag pa beth (he never separates the Dimetian from the 
Gwentian dialect). The same is to be found in Bichards' 
Did, (1753), and Spurrell too has : cynag, adv. soever. 

[88.] The Cornish penag and the Breton pennac show that 
pynnac (panaac, pynaac ?) is a pre-Cymric form. If -ac is 
separated (see § 86), the remaining •pan (pana- ?), •pyn, is 
evidently identical with Sanskr. cana (in kaccana) and hun 
in Got. hvashun (Skr. ni kaccana = Got. ni hvashun). Cana 
contains ca, Gr. re (hence c from A), and the negative na. 
The Gothic -hun is the unaccented form, as un, the Gothic 
representative of unaccented *en (nasalis sonans), shows. In 
the modern German irgend the accented form is preserved- 
(Middle High Germ, iergen, from io wergin, êo hwergin ; 
hwargin, hwergin, " anywhere", ags. hvergen = the local 
adverb hvar (Gothic), (Lithuan. kur) -h gen, g according to 
Vemer*s law.) In the Brythonic languages pana- is exactly 
the Gothic hun, an being the equivalent of Gothic un, the 
nasalis sonans (cf. cant, dant, etc.). Py- in *py — na-, pyn-, 
Com. and Bret, penn-, originated independently in each of 
the three languages by the shifting of the accent to the 
closely adjacent -óc a, -&c a (as A in the frequent Middle 
Welsh pynhac, as h in the conjunctives — mynho — and in the 
comparatives, etc., shows) ; cf. the preposition am- ym-, etc. 

[89.] As to cynnag, I cannot explain it. Until more details 
are available as to its area of prevalence, and perhaps as to 
alterations of other pronouns in the respective local dialects, 

1 I now hold by- to be rather py of py-gynnac, pa-gynnac [4, 7, 87], 
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it is equally easy and unconvincing to assume merely an 
assimilation of the consonants (cynnac like gangos for 
dangos ?), or a corruption of pwy bynn — aca and pwy aca 
into pwy g-ynnac a, or to connect c with cm?, cwdd (Ä o/ TaL, 
Skene, pp. 127, 145, 146, etc.), on which see Ehŷs, JRev. CelL, 
vi, p. 57, seq, Cf. also Ascoli, Sprachmiss. Briefe, 1887, 
p. 165, n. 1. 

[90.] On pwy, pw, py (from po-i) in pwy gilydd, etc., see 
Ehŷs, Bevue Celt, vi, p. 57, seq, A few examples are : or mor 
pygilyd, Mab. (Guest), iii, p. 265 ; or mor bwygilid, LI. Gw. 
Ehydd., p. 21 ; kynt bwy kynt (sooner or later), p. 82 ; or 
mor pwy ý gilyd, Oleop. B. 5, f. 98a (cf. yw y ?, § 62) ; 
bygylydd, Sal., N. Test, t 396 ; or iaith bigilidd, Gr. Roberts, 
ŵamm.,p. 106 ; cf. L. Landav. : or cam dicilid, p. 183 ; Addit 
MS. 19,709 : or mor y gilyd, f. 14a, etc. 

[91.] Peun-, and by a wrong separation peu-, was abstracted 
from thQ old peunydd, peunoeth (see Zeuss*, 618), and trans- 
ferred to various other nouns, denoting " every". 

Cf. peun 08, Spurreirs Dictionary ; peutu (on each side, on both 
sides), ih. A dialectal difference is to be noted here. Y Traeih,^ iii, 
p. 18 : N. W. oddeutu= S. W. o beutu. Cf. Medd, Myddfai: o 
beutu 'r wialen, p. 106 ; o beutu 'th liniau, § 878 ; etc. ; Seren Cymru : 
o beutu, i, p. 272 ; boutu, p.449 ; o boutu, ii, p. 21^6, iii, p. 306 ; 
o boitu, ii, p. 262 ; iii, p. 104 ; Gwent. dialect : boitn {Y Gwìad- 
garwry Aberdare, 2, 6, 1860), etc. 

Beunóeth, B. of Herg,, coL 523. lolo Morganwg (Addit. 
MS. 15,003, f. 94&) gives the following South Welsh forms : 
beunos, beunydd, beuparth (everywhere, or in every part), 
beutu, beugilydd (everyone), beulin (every kind, species, 
genus), in which beu- replaces bob-. Cf. beuparth, Medd. 
Myddf., § 439. 

[92.] Let me, in conclusion, mention a North Welsh and a 
Dimetian idiom, neither of which has as yet been suflBciently 
illustrated to permit an opinion on it to be formed. 

Y Traeth., iii, p. 13 : N. W. bod ag un, bod y pen = S. W. 
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bob un, bob yr un, bob pen, are given ; cf. also D. S. Evans, 
Llythyr. : bod ag un (= bob un). These forms really occur in 
popular texts. Cf. Seven Oymru, i, p. 192 : " Y dyle ni bod y 
gun fyned y wrando fo", is said by a native of Merionethshire, 
whereupon a Dimetian, mocking him, says : " Beth yw ystyr 
* bod y gun', a ' rwan' " (see § 73). The same " Northman" says 
(i, p. 292) : "Bron bod y gun o'r capeli acw rwan"; and (i, p. 
373) : " Yn agos bod y gun." Yr Arweinydd (Pwllheli; : ynd 
ni chyifiF pob math o n^ hen flagiard (rhy w, blackguard, c£ 
bachgian) ddim loidgin (lodging) yno, ynd mi gan damad bod 
yg un hefud, 2, 10, 1856 ; Y Oenedl Gymrdg (Caernarvon) : 
Pobol y set ( = society, cf. Powel, JDimet. Loan Words, !N". W. 
seiat, pL seiâde = S. W. seiet, pi. seieti) fawr ynte oeddan 
nhw bob yr un (1885). Bod yr un seems to be a half 
dialectal, half literary (bob yr un) form ; Cabanfew. Tomos : 
mae o'n 'u nhabod bod ag un, p. 138. 

[93.] The Dimetian peculiarity I wish to draw attention 
to is the use of w, which is said to occur at the end of short 
sentences, questions, or commands, but is not limited to them ; 
e.g,, ble*r ych chi yn mynd w ? Dowch yma w ! I found it 
in Seren Oymru, ii, p. 105 : fachgen, ble rwyt ti yn mynd, w ? 
It is unexplained. 

May 2, 1887. 
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NOTES BY PEOFESSOR RHYS. 



Professor Rhys, who has kindly aided in looking through 
the proofs of the above paper, has appended the following 
annotations : — 

P. 114, 11. 7, 8. They are only accented on the first syllable in Mer- 
ioneth, as far as I know. 

P. 114, 1. 16. Eb yrjif for which one may also hear hebrfi^ has the yr 
wrongly separated from the rest of the word in mediffival Welsh, 
as hebr(Ji) is a sorvival of the deponent verb, corresponding to the 
Irish aechur, Latin sequor, and used in the sense of '* I reply** or 
** I rejoin". That the supposed yr is not the definite article is seen 
from such instances as keb yr Arthur^ ^^ says Arthur^, which should 
have been written in mediasval Welsh, Tiebyr Arthur, and in modem 
Welsh, hebr Arthur, Mediaeval Welsh hebyr had the sound of 
modern Welsh hebr. 

P. 115, 1. 2. Mi : this is used in all the dialects, I believe. It is at 
any rate as common in South Wales as in the North. It is also 
pronounced me, and it is nothing but /e or Ji put into a quasi- 
radical form. 

F. 116, 11. 7, 8, 9. It is also used in South Wales. 

P. 153,1. 6 from the bottom., Nenofy nain stands for yn enw fy naitij 
^* in my grandmother*s name". The demonstrative in Gwynedd is 
nwnQy tern, nona, 

F. 158, last 1. In N. Cardiganshire the forms always are hwnco^ fem. 
honco, with an A. 

F. 160, L 2. Bod agun seems to stand for bob ag i2n, or bawb ag un, 
" each and every", or more literally, " every and each*'. 

F. 160, 11. 12, 14. Ysêt fawr is well known to be <' the big seat** in 
which the elders in a Nonconformist chapel are wont to sit around 
the pulpit ; it has nothing to do with seiet or seiat. 
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EBOSTOL Y SUL. 



By professor POWEL, M.A. 



The short extract which follows is taken from Cotton MS. 
Titvs D. xxii, in the British Museum. A longer article from 
the same MS., which dates from the early part of the fifteenth 
century, was printed for the first time in Y Cymmrodor, voL 
iv, pp. 106-138. 

This little homily, if such it is, has already been published 
from another copy by the late Canon Williams in his SeUc- 
tions from the Hengwrt M8S., Part V, pp. 289-291. It is 
there tacked on to Breuddivyt Pawl Elostol, of which, how- 
ever, it does not appear to form part. The Breuddwyt ends 
naturally with the " application" at the top of p. 289, and the 
only connection between it and the present composition 
seems to be found in the reference to Sunday in § ix of the 
Breuddivyt. 

The Hengwrt copy does not differ much from the one here 
given, but as printed by Canon Williams it is rather more 
modernised in orthography, and the last ten lines, containing 
Bishop Peter's attestation of the divine origin of the Ebostol, 
are wanting in it. 

There are two transcripts of this Epistle in MSS. belonging 
to Jesus College, Oxford, one in Llyfr yr Ancr, and another 
in Llyfr Llywelyn Oflfeiriad The copy in the former comes 
after Breuddivyt Pawl (but apparently not as part of it), and 
does not contain the final paragraph assigned to the Bishop 
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of AntiocL In the other MS. this has been added in much 
fainter ink, but the charge to the clergy, inunediately pre^ 
ceding it, is omitted. In Llyfr liywelyn OfiFeiriad the 
Ebostol has a rubricated title, as in the present copy. 

Mr. T. W. Hancock has kindly collated the proof with the 
original 
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£lpma bal ptreit|)ic o ẅoÿtoi p Cul. 

Lltma yr achaws j da6 bar du6 ynaóch plith ch6i a meth- 
yant ar ych llafur ac ar [153], á vedoch o da. ac y da6 pobyl 
ypaganyeit y dodi a6ch kyrfif ygkeithiweth achubedic o 
achaós na chedwch da6ful fanteid bendigedic yd amylhaant 
yn aóchplith cribdeiledigyon vleideu ach6n kandeiriaoc 
acóynt^ ach fodant yn dyfynder y govit. a minneu a ymcholy- 
af vy wyneb y vrHhyoch ac y 6rth a6ch tei arywnaeth ychdöy- 
la6. Pob kyfryo dr6c or awnaetliaóch yn erbyn vy fanteid 
egl6ya L mi ae dialaf. a mi ach rodaf yggoresgyn alltudyon. 
a mi achfodaf megya y fodeis gynt fouir* ac ovir. a lyngkaod 
ydayar vynt yn vy6 am eu pechodeu. aphóybynnac a dram- 
hwyho* yn dyd fanteid ful noc ymeglóys i. kanys ty o wedi 
y6. neu y bererindodeu feint, neu y of6y cleifyon. neu y 
gladu meiró neu y dagneuedu yr6g digaflbgyon. awnel amgen 
[1536] weith y hynny. megys eiUaó gwallt neu vary feu neu y 
kneifyao. neu olchi* penneu neu dillat. neu pobi bara. neu 
weith arall góahardedic gan yr egl6ys yn dyd arbennic fuL 
ny chaflfant y gan du6 yn dyd ac yn nos yfprydaöl vendith. 
namyn yr emelltith ahaedaifant yifywaeth. a mi a anuonaf 
yn eu tei glefydyeu anorfTennedic arnunt ac ar eu plant, a 
mall ar euhaniueileit. aphóybynnac adadleuho yn dyd ful 
nac a vrattaho. nac awnel amryflbneu neu bygkeu aghyfleus. 

1 The c of ac is written above the line. 

* The italic r used in the text is intended to designate the following 
old Welsh form of the letter, Jt, 

> Canon Williams gives ^^Somr^ from the Hengwrt MS., and Uyfr 
yr Ancr might perhaps be so read. I had read here ''/outV, and Mr. 
Hancock, in sending a tracing which shows the oblique stroke over 
the Í, says, •* It will make either '/ontV or */otay, but not *fomr\** 

* The other MSS. add here y le amgen, which the context requires. 

* The / of olchi written above the line. 
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As follows is set forth the Epistlb op the Sunday. 

This is the cause why the wrath of God will come among 
you and decay upon your labour, and upon what you may 
possess of goods, and that the people of the pagans will come 
to put your bodies in bondage and subjection. Because you 
do not keep the holy blessed Sunday there will multiply 
among you rapacious wolves and mad dogs, and they will 
plunge you in the depths of afiSiction, and I will turn away 
my face from you and from your houses which your hands 
made. Every such evil as you have done against my holy 
church I ¥011 avenge, and I will deliver you into the power 
of aliens, and I will sink you as I formerly sank Souir and 
Ovir, which the earth swallowed up alive for their sins. And 
whoever shall travel on the holy Sunday to any other place 
than to my church— for it is a house of prayer — or to pil- 
grimages of saints, or to visit the sick, or to bury the dead, or 
to make peace between enemies — whoso shall do any other 
work than these, as shaving ofiT hair or beards, or shearing 
them, or washing heads or clothes, or baking bread, or other 
work forbidden by the church on the solemn day, Sunday, 
shall not receive from God spiritual blessing «day or night, 
but rather the curse which they have deserved unhappily, 
and I will send into their houses diseases unending upon 
them and upon their children, and a plague upon their cattle. 
And whoever shall dispute on the Sunday, or shall deal 
treacherously or engage in strife or unseasonable matters, 
instead of praying with a devout will in my name and in my 
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namyn göediaó o ewyllys bucheda6L ym hen6. i ac ym ^lóys. 
mi a anuonaf jm eu plith amryuaelon goUedeu ynamlóc 
hyt pan vethont. (jóarandawet yr boll bobloed agcredadon. 
agóarandaó di o genedylaetb dr6c aghyfyaón ar yr hynny ny 
mynny gredu [154] ída6 oth vod. Bychan iaön j6 dydydeu. 
apheuDyd y maent dy dydyeu atb diwed yn bryffyaó ac 
yndyneffaeu ar dydiwei a minneu awy £ bóyllic 6rtb becbadur- 
yeit daearaóP y edrych a ymchoelont y wir benyt ac ediu- 
arócb a chyfifes Ian. gwarandaóet boll bobloed y breffen 
narodont ehofyndra ydyngu camlyeu* yr vygcaryat L nac y 
ambercbi vy eglóyíTeu. nac ywneuthur lledradeu yn dyd 
fanteid fuL acbaós. y dyd h6nn6 y kyuodes yr arglöyd o 
veir6 yn vy6. ac yd efgynnaód ar nefoed. ac ymae yn eifted 
ar debeu du6 dat hollgyuoetbaóc. ac odyno yda6 y uamu 
ar vy6 ac ar veir6. ac ynchóecb diwamawt y gónaetb du6 
nef a daear ac yíTyd yndunt yn holla6L o greaduryeit yrei 
awelir arrei ny welir. ac ynyfeithuet dyd y [1546] gorflfo- 
wyllaód* oy boll weithred oed. ac welly y mynnaf inneu y 
chóitbeu orföys o weitbredoed bydaöl pa6b ryd acbaetb. 
acbsuiö du6 ful obrytnaón du6 fadrón hyt pan gyuotto yr 
beul du6. Uun. neu vinneu acb emelldigaf cb6i rac bronn vyn 
tat yflyd ny nef. ac ny wledycböcb ygyt ami. nac ygyt am 
egylyon ynteymas gorrucbelder nef. ac ony cbedwcb gy wirdeb 
tu ac att ych alltraóon. achadó du6 ful. yn gyfnodedic dila- 
uur. mi aanuonaf tymhellloed arnaócb ac ar ycb llauur byt 
pan bericlont. ac na chaflfocb ymbortb diouit. Dygócb ych 
degemeu yn gywir ym egl6ys i. dr6y ewyllys bucheda61. 
aphóybynnac nys dycko y deg6m yn gywir or da a ven- 
fygya6d du6 ida6. ef ageif bar du6 ar yeneit ae gor£ ac ny 

1 The / is written above the line. 

* First written canlyeu^ then corrected by the inaertion above the 
line of the third arm of the m. 

3 So in MS. (for gorffowyjfatd)^ with the final d written above the 
line. 
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church, I will send among them diverse losses manifestly so 
that they shall fail. 

Let all the unbelieving people hear, and hear thou, evil 
and unjust generation, that which thou wilt not believe will- 
ingly. Very short are thy days, and daily thy days and thy 
end hasten and draw nigh to thy end ; and I am long-suffering 
with earthly sinners to see if they will turn them to true 
penance and contrition and holy confession. Let all the 
people of the world hear that, from love to me, they may not 
grow bold to swear false oaths, or to dishonour my churches, 
or to commit thefts on the holy Sunday. For (on) that day 
the Lord rose from the dead to life, and ascended to heaven ; 
and he is sitting on the right (hand) of God the Father 
Almighty, and from thence he shall come to judge the' quick 
and the dead. And in six days God made heaven and earth, 
and that which is in them altogether, of creatures which are 
seen, and those which are not seen ; and on the seventh day 
he rested from all his works, and so I will that you too rest 
from worldly works, all free and slave, and keep the Sunday 
from the evening of Saturday until the sun rise (on) Monday, 
or I will curse you before my Father which is in heaven, 
and you shall not reign with me nor with my angels in the 
kingdom of heaven most high. And unless you keep faith 
towards your sponsors and keep Sunday regularly without 
labour, I will send tempests upon you and upon your crops 
so that they shall be endangered, and you will not get food 
without trouble. Bring your tithes faithfully to my church 
with a devout will ; and whosoever shall not bring faithfully 
the tithe of the good which God has lent him, he shall 
have the wrath of God on his soul and on his body, and he 
shall not see eternal life in the place where he hopes to see 
it ; but they shall hunger, for they are an unbelieving people, 
preparing for themselves infernal judgments ; and I will not 
forgive them for ever if they keep not my commandments. 
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wil buched dragywydaól yn Ue [155] y mae y gobeithaô 
ywelet. namyn newyn avyd amüt. kanys pobyl agcredadóy 
ynt yn defnydyaö bar neu uffemaól udunt. a minneu nys 
madeuaf udunt ynyr oes oeflbed o ny chatwant vyg gorchy- 
m)mneu L Póybynnac agattwo du6 ful fanteid mi agoraf 
udunt feneftri nefoed. ac aaymylhaaP bop da udunt o lauur 
ydóylaó. ac ahóyhaaf eublóynyded yny byt h6nu yma 
tr6y iechyt allewenyd daeraóL ac ny byd trabludeu goualus 
yn eugverin. a mi. a mi avydaf ganhorthwywr udunt ac 
6ynteu auydant lawuaeth y minneu. A göybydóch mae mi 
yffyd ia6n argl6yd ac nat oes arglóyd namyn mi. kemys mi 
adileaf bob dr6c agoueileint y 6rthy6ch. Or byd offeiryat 
nythraetho jr eboftol honn ym pobyl L ae* my6n [1556] tref. 
ae my6n egl6ys. ae my6n dinas. vy mar adifgjrn arna6 yn 
dragywydaöl. Traethent yr bobyl ual y crettont yn du6 ful 
arbennic ac ual y gallont haedu trugared nef. kanys du6 
ehun aanuones yr yfgriuenedic rybud honn yr pechaduryeit 
hyt ar allaór eglöys pedyr a pha61 in ruuein oe rybudyaö 
amweith ful agöyl. Mi y6 pedyr efgob antyoys adŷghaf 
myn gallu du6 yr h6nn agrea6d y* nef ar daear ac yíTyd 
yndunt. ac agreöd dyn ar y del6 ae furyf ehvn. ac myn ieíTu 
grift mab du6 bu6 agroget droíTom ni yr h6nn ada6 y vamu 
ar vy6 ac ar veir6. Ac myn yr yfpry t glan. ac myn ydrindaöt 
vnda6t diwahanedic. ac myn y pedwar euegylywr. ac myn y 
pedwar profföyt arbugeint ac myn y deudec [156] eboftol. 
ac mjm y Wynuydedic ueir wyry vam crift. ac myn kyrflf 
yfeint nywnaeth dyn yr eboftol honn. namyn ychaflfel ar 
allaór bedyr yboftol góedy yhanuon o ieíTu grift or nef yn 
wir. 

^ The second y îb written above the line. 
^ The e is written above the line. 
' Written above the line. 
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Whoever shall observe the holy Sunday I will open for them 
the windows of heaven, and will multiply for them every 
good (thing) of the labour Qf their hands, and will lengthen 
their years in this present world in health and earthly glad- 
ness; and there shall be no anxious troubles among their 
people; and I will be their helper, and they shall be my 
adopted children. And know that I am the true Lord, and 
that there is no Lord but me ; for I will put away all evil 
and care from you. 

If there be a priest who shall not declare this epistle to my 
people, either in a town, or in a church, or in a city, my wrath 
will fall upon him for ever. Let them declare to the people 
that they may believe in the solemn Sunday, and that they 
may merit the mercy of heaven ; for God himself sent this 
written admonition to sinners unto the altar of the church of 
Peter and Paul in Bome, to admonish them respecting the 
work of Sunday and holy day. 

I am Peter the Bishop of Antioch, who swear by the power 
of God, who created the heaven and the earth, and that 
which is therein, and created man in his own image and form ; 
and by Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, who was 
crucified for us, (and) who will come to judge the quick and the 
dead; and by the Holy Ghost; and by the Trinity (in) 
Unity inseparable ; and by the four evangelists ; and by the 
twenty-four prophets ; and by the twelve apostles ; £uid by 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, mother of Christ; and by the 
bodies of the saints, no man composed this epistle, but it was 
found upon the altar of Peter, the Apostle, sent by Jesus 
Christ from heaven indeed. 
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NOTES. 

Fo. 152, 1. 2, llafur, in the colloquial speech of South Wales means 

'* corn", the principal object of " labour** for an agri- 
cultural people, just as da (goods) means ^^ cattle", the 
fanner's most important property. PosBibly ilafur is 
intended to have the meaning " com" or ** crops'* here. 

Fo. 158, 1. 2, achubedic : for this Canon Williams, from the Hengwrt 

MS., has achabawL 

1.4, kandeiriaoc is still represented by the coll. S. W. can- 
deiroCy as in ci candeirog^ a mad dog. Gonunon literaiy 
form, cynddeiriog, 

1. 5, ymcholyafìB probably a clerical error for ymckoylaf. In 
fo. 154, 1. 4, we have ymchoelont; and Hengwrt MS. has 
here ymhoela/. The colloquial S. W. ia ymhoelyd, or 
'mhoelydj to turn over (hay or com for drying, a cake in 
baking, etc.), the reflexive verb being used as a simple 
transitive. 

Fo. 1586, L 4, ny chaffant would now be ni chant (cant for cafani). 

The different forms of this verb show the two roots 
kab and kap: there are two forms of the infinitive, 
cael for caf-el, rt. cab, and caff-ael, or caff-el^ rt. cap. 

1. 6, amunt: a modem author would probably have written 
amynt hwy ac ar eu plant; so in 155, 1. 8, bamcu 
uffematl udunt, where one would now write iddynt etc 
hunain, 

1. 11, agcredadun. In 155, 1. 2, agcredadôy is used, apparently, 
in the same sense. Anghredadwy now means ^* incred- 
ible." 

1. 12, yr hynny ny is probably a clerical error for yr hyn ny. 

Fo. 154, II. 10, 11, ^ uamu ar vy6j etc. The preposition has since been 

dropped, and the verb used as a simple transitive ; «.^., 
yr hwn sydd barod i/amu y byw aWmeirw (Í Pedr. iv, 5). 

1. 11, ynchbech diwamawt would now be written meicn {chwech 
or) chwe diwmod (Ecsodus xx, 11). Diwamawt is 
better represented by coll. 8. W. dywamod^ or dwamod. 
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Fo. 1546, 1. 1, gorffowyffadd oy hoU ujeithredoed. For " gorphwys o" we 

have now *^ gorphwys odditorth*^; e.g.^ Duw ... a orph' 
wysodd or y seithfedd dydd oddiwrth ei hoU waith 
(Gen, Ü, 2). 

1. 4, hyt pan gyuotto : hyt pan^ used here of time, is also used to 
denote (2) result, — e,g,, 1536, 1. 11, hyt pan vethont ; 
1540, 1. 10, hyt pan hericlont, 

11. 13, 14, ny trt7, otherwise written ny wylz=. mod. ni wel^ fut. 
Srd sing, of gtoeUcL 

Fo. 155, 1. I, y gobeithaô: y is doubtless for ŷ^yn. 

1. 7, hl6yiìyded = in mod. orthography blwynydd-edd. Blwy- 
nydd^ if a genuine form, is by metathesis from blwyddyn. 
The forms in use are hlwydd^ pi. — t, blwyddyn (Ir. 
bliadhan, both pointinfir to an earlier *blêdan) having 
no plural, and blynedd (by metathesis from *bledan), 
pi. blynyddoedd. 

1. 10, lawuaethy i.e., lawfaeth) from llaw and maeth), hand- 
nourisbed, is now most commonly used in the expres- 
sion, oen Uawaeth, a pet lamb. Here it seems to signify 
what later theological writers call plant mabwysiedig^ 
adopted children. 

1. 13. mytn is still the coll. form in S. W. 

Fo. 1556, 1. 6, oe rybudyaò ^ mod. i'w rhybuddio. 

1. 7, ftd a g6yl is now used to express the constant or frequent 
recurrence of anything : Mae e* yma sal a gwyly He is 
here constantly. Sometimes the expression is strength- 
ened by the addition of a gwaith, which supplies the 
mach-loved alliteration : std a gwyl a gwaith = Sunday, 
holiday, and workday, t.e., aU days. 

Antyoys, Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans has pointed out to 
me that the passage in Geoffrey of Monmouth, lib. iv, 
8, 15, Eodem tempore Petrus Apostolus Antiochenam 
ecclesiam fundavit, is rendered in the version contained 
in Shirbum MS. 113, C. 18 (p. 82, U. 24, 25), Ar en er 
am/er hônnô e dechrewya pedyr eboftyl en kyntaf goffot 
y kadeyr en er antyoets. In the Myvyrian it is Antioces, 
This may have been written erroneously antioecs, and 
the c afterwards misread /, so as to give Antioets or 
AntyoeUt, of which Antyoys would be the regular 
softened form. 
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Fo. 155Ò, 1. 8, myn, Ir. mtbitn, an oath, has sunk from a noun to a ample 

preposition. It ia still occasionally heard from the 
mouths of those whom Ëlis Wyn calls meistriaid y 
gelfyddyd foneddigaidd o regu^ masters of the gentle- 
manly art of swearing. The ^* masters'' of a past gene- 
ration used it as fluently as Bishop Peter does here. 



Dyd/tdy duw/uly has been rendered uniformly by ^* Sunday", its exact 
equivalent ; yet the phrases dyd fanteid /ul, and dyd arbennic yk/, 
would, but for the difference of association, be more naturally rendered, 
'' the holy (the solemn) Sabbath Day." 
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SELECTION OF WELSH POETRY, BY 

I AGO AB DEWI. . 

(Continued.) 



Cyffes Iolo Goch.* 



Crair Cred Ced Cynnydd, Creawdwr llu bedydd 
Crift fab Duw ddofydd, Cyn dydd diwedd 
Can's na wn pa bryd, pa awr pa ennyd 
I'm dugi o'r byd, ddiwyd ddiwedd. 

Arglwydd dad mab mawr, eurglo nef a llawr 
[P. 25.] Erglyw fi bob awr gwawr gwirionedd 
I ti Cjrflfefaf, ac yr addefaf 
Cyd ydwyd bennaf, naf tangnefedd. 

A bechaîs yn llwyr, a phob rhyw fynwyr 
Khwng Uawr ac awyr, Uwyr argywedd 
Saith brif wyd bechawd, rhyfyg a medd-dawd 
Chwant Cnawd Cas geudawd, Cadam chwerwedd 

Methiant glothineb, nwyf a godineb 
Methineb Cudeb, Cadw fu falwedd 
Balchder feguryd, torn diofryd 
Cymryd bwyd am mhryd, amryw faswedd 

Goganu tybiaw, dyscu dymiinaw 
Llidiaw a digiaw, dygn wythlonedd 
Colli pregetheu, ac offereneu 
Meddwi y sulieu, moddeu falwedd 

* The Prayer (or Confeauon) of Iolo Gocb. 
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6air meddwl anghred Cam olwg Cam gerdded 
Gweithred anwared, gwth anwiredd 
Cyhuddo gwirion, a chamddych 'mygion 
Honni traws holion, hylithr daeredd 

Gochel maddeuaint, digio rhag hirhaint 
[P. 26.] Sathru nodd-dir fainct, braint brenhinedd 
Tyngu anudoneu, ar wyrthfawr greirieu 
Credu heb ameu, geirieu gwyredd 

Trais twyll brad Cynen, mum lledrad abfen 

Llid a chenfigen, rJienri^ pob rhinwedd 

Gwyg Cynwys glwys glyw, gwar mawr meirw a byw 

Gwirion dad rhad ryw, Uyw Uaweroedd 

Dy rad a geisiaf dy nerth a archaf 
Dy nawdd a alwaf naf nefol wledd 
Bhag Cwn dieflig rhag hun^ wenwynig 
Rhag Cynnen dremig, dig digofedd 

Rhag drwg mwg migwem, rhag gwaith Caith Cethem 
Drewiant Cym Uflfern. affeith ddygnwedd 
Rhag tarais tragwyddawl, tan trwch Calleftrawl 
Tanawl Uffemawl, flfymig dachwedd 

Rhag tanllyd fybwU, tanllwyth fflam gymmwU 
Tinllwch trwch trydwU, trydar lofcedd 
Rhag Uffern boeneu, a i phoethion beirieu 
Cadwyneu rhwymeu, dreigieu drygwedd 

Rhag Uith llwjrtheu blin, llys Uffern fegin 
[P. 27.] Llin Adda fyddin gerwyn gyredd 

Rhag poen arythr gar, poeth ferw t&n Uachar 
PwU fyddar daiar, dygn oer fignedd' 

1 Underscored by a dotted line in MS. 
* Similarly anderacored. 

3 The membere of this and the following stanza are in different 
arrangement and order in some other copies. 
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Khag pwU fam pjllfa, a i gwaitheu gwaetha 
Uffem lin Adda, trymma tremwedd 
Brenhinawl fab Mair, breiniawl deugrair 
Brenin nef i th wnair gair gorfoledd 

Ti a faddeuaiil, teg j meddyliaist 
Y dydd i n prynaift, ar bren Crogwedd 
Dy boen a th alaeth, a th ferthyrolaeth 
Rhai ai gwnaeth, arfaeth, ar fawr drofedd 

Wrth hjnnj Arglwydd, Cadam didramcwydd 
Cedrwydd Cyfarwydd, Cof oferedd 
Duw ddofydd maddeu, fy holl bechodeu 
Am dwyn i th ddeheu, oleu loy w wledd 

Fal y maddeuwyf, a wnaethpwyd trwy nwyf 
Ar fy ngnawd o glwyf glew ddigllonedd 
O drais o golled, o gawdd o godded 
Ac o bob gweithred, Curied Caredd 

A th ddehau ddewin, y bwyf gynn«fin 
[P. 28.] Cyn rhwyn daiarin, erwin orwedd 

Lie mae llu difrad, ar lawr Uethr gwenwlad 
lie mae goleuad rhod anrhydedd. 

lie mae digryfwch a phob rhyw degwch 
Lie mae dedwyddwch, teilwng rhyfedd 
Lie mae Gywirdeb, He mae diweirdeb 
Lie dibechodeb, lie da bucbedd 

Lie mae gorphywys, Uwch law paradwys 
Lie mae mirein Iwys lie mae mawredd 
Lie mae nefolion Uuaws Urddolion 
Lluoedd angylion gwirion gwaredd 
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Lie mae eglurder, lie mae dwyfolder 

Lie mae ner nifer, nefawl orfedd 

A rhif Cred Ced Cadair, Arglwydd pob Cyngrair 

Erglyw fi mab Mair berthair borthedd 

Cyd bwyf bechadur, Corphorol nattur 
Bhag tofturMolur a dialedd 
Can s wyt wir frenin, o ddeau ddewin 
Hyd y gorllevvin Uywiawdur moroedd 

Can's wyf gyflfefawl, ac yn mawr eiriawl 
[P. 29.] Ar edifeiriawl oed o f er edd 

Can's wyt freninoccaf, Can's wyt bennaf 

A dyledoccaf naf nam gommedd 

• 

Er dy ddiwedd-loes er dy greu-lyd groes 
Ehag poeni pum oes, p um y ftl chwerwedd 
Er y gwayw efydd a wan tryferydd 
Dan ddwy honn dofydd dwyfol agwedd 

Er dy welieu, Cly w ty ngweddi eu 
Er dy greu angeu, ing y diwedd 
Er dy fawr loesion, gan dduriawl hoelion 
Er y drain goron, dy drugaredd 

Er dy gyfodi wedi r pum gweli 
Crift Celi fy Rhi, o rhwjrm faen-fedd 
Er dy efcyniad, ar ddeheu dy dad 
Dod i m gyfraniad, o th wlad a th wledd 

Crair Cred Ced Cynnydd, Creawdwr llu bedydd 
Crift fab Duw ddofydd, Cyn dydd diwedd 
Can na wn pa bryd, pa awr pa ennyd 
I'm dugi o'r byd ddiwyd ddiwedd* 

lOLO GOCH. 
1 This last stanza is a repetition of the first. 
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Llyyna Englynion yr Eryr, ar ymadrodd a fu rhyngddo ag 
Arthur pan ffyfarfu ac ef; nid amgen nog fal hyn, y 
dechreuodd Arthur.* 

Ys rhyieddaf. Cyd bwyf bardd 
Ar flaen da'r a i frig yù hardd 
Pwy edrych Eryr pwy chwardd 

ARthur bell glod orddiwes 
Ar y Uu Uawenydd ach les 
Yr Eryr gynt a th welea 



Yb Englynion a fu rhvmg Arthur a Liwlod i nai gwedi 
marw o liwlod ag ym rithio ar lun eryr pan oedd Arthur 
yniýorest yn hda gwedi kolli helynt} 

1. — Abthur 

Ys Ryfedd kyd i bwyf bardd 
At flaen dar ai brig yn hardd 
Pa edrych eryr pwy chwardd 

■ 

2.— Yr Eryr 

Arthur bell 61od orddiwes 
Arth Uu llywenydd achles 
Yr eryr gynt a weles. 

1 From the L ap D. MS. The words put in italics in the text of 
the poem represent those which have the peculiar dotted under- 
scoringB of 1. ap.D. 

* A copy of the same poem from the Hengwrt MSS. at Peniarth, in 
the handwriting of Lewys Dwnn ; placed here for comparison. 

VOL. VIII. N 
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Ys rhy feddaf o dymyr 

A th ofna yn fyfyr 

Pa chwardd pa edrych Eryr 

ARthur bell glod yn gynt 
Ar y llu Uawenydd termynt 
Yr Eryr a th welodd gynt 

Yr Eryr a faif a'r flaen da'r 
Pe hanffid o ry w adar 
Ni byddid na dôf na gwar. 

[P. 31.] ARthur gleddy fed Arthur 
Ni faif d'elyn dan dy rythur 
Myfi yw mab Madog ab Uthur 



3. — ^Arthur 

Ys Ryvedd o dy a mur 

Os gofynaf yn fyfur 

Pa chwardd pwy edrych eryr 

4. — Yr Eryr 

Arthur bell glod yni hynt 
Arth llu Uywenyd dremynt 
Yr erjrr ath weles gynt 

5. — Arthur 

Yr erjrr a saif ar flaen dar 

Pe hanflfyd o ryw adar 

Ni bydd ud na dof na gwar 

6.— Yr Eryr 

Arthur glyddyddod aruthr 
Ni saif dy elyn dar dyruthr 
Mi yw mab madog ap uthr. 
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Yr Ertb niwn dy ryw 

A dreigl gwynt Coed Cernyw 

Mab Madog ab Uthur nid byw 

ARthur jaith gy farwyddyd 
Eliwlod gynt i m gelwyd 
A th wyr nis gwradwyddyd 

Yr Eryr galw di er fai 
Ar d' ymadrodd ni wn fai 
A i ti y w Liwlod fy nai 

ARthur dda haf arch ofod 

Ys mjrfi ydyw Liwlod 

Ai gwiw Cyftlwyn o honod 



7. — Arthur 
Yr eryr mi wn dy ryw 
A dreigla glynn kred kemyw 
Mab madog ab uthr nid byw 

a— Yr Eryr 
Arthur jaith gaf ar wyll lid 

liwlod gynt vellu gelwid 

9. — Arthur 

Yr erjrr barabl difai 

Ar dymadrodd nid oes bai 

Ai ti yw liwlod fynai 

10.— Yr Eryr 

Arthur ddihafarch ossod 

Os mi ydyw liwlod 

Ai gwiw ym gyslwn o honod 

n2 
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Yr Eryr barabi dyfad 

Os tydi ydyw liwlad 

Ai gwiw ymladd am danad 

ARthur ddahafarch atteb 
[P. 32.] Ni faif d'elyn yn d'wyneb 
Shag angeu ni ddiangc neb 

Yr Eryr jaith ddiymgel 

A allei neb dy gaffel 

Yn fyw eilweith trwy ryf el 

.ARthur bendefig bail on 
chredir geirieu Canon 
A Duw ui thyccia 'mryfon 



11. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabi difrod 
Os ty di ydy w liwlod 
Ai gwiw ym gyslwyn o honed 

12.— EryrI 
Arthur ddihafarch ateb 
Ni saif d elyn yn d wyneb 
Bag ange ni ddiank neb 

13. — ^Arthur 
Yr eTjT jaith ddi ymgel 
A allai neb drwy ryfel 
Yn fy w eilwaith dy gafifel 

14— Yr Eryr 

Arthur be6g haelion 

chredir geiriau r ganon 
A Duw ni thybiom mryson 

1 The writer drope the prefix ** Yr". 
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Yr Eryr barabl eglur 

A ddywedi di wrth ABthur 

Beth fydd ddrwg ei wneithur. 

Meddylio drwg trwy achwl 
A hir drigo yn mçddwl 
A elwir pechod a chwl 

Yr Eryb barabl doethaf 

I ti hyn a ofynaf 

Bodd Duw pa ddelw yr haeddaf 

Cam Duw o fryd uniawn 
Ac erchi archoedd Cyfiawn 
[P. 33.] A bair nef a bydol ddawn 



15. — ^Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl eglur 

A dd wedi wrth arthur 

Pa beth sy ddrwg i wneythyr 

16.— Eryr 

Melylio drwg arddwl 
Athrigon hir mewn meddwl 
Hwnw elwyr pechod pwl 

17. — ^Arthur 
Yr eryr parabl doethaf 
Yt dy him i gofynaf 
Bodd Duw pa vodd a haeddaf 

18.— Eryr 

Karu Duw fryd yn jawn 
Ag erchi árchau kyfiawn 
A bair nef ysbrydawl ddawn 
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Yr Eryr Uwyr fanegi 
Y gwir a ofynaf i ti 
Ai da gan Crift ei foli. 

ARthur gu ydd wyt gadama' 
A ddyweid gwir pob eitha' 
Pob yspryd moled ei dda 

Yr Eryr barabl didlawd 

Am hyn aeth ar dy draethawd 

Pa radd waethaf o bechawd 

ARthur ardderchog ddoetha 
laith wedi prif f ardd pob da 
Gorchest wir a ddyweda 



19. — ^Arthur 

Yr eryr gwir afynegi 
Os llwyr ofynaf itti 
Ai da gan grist i foli 

20.— Eryr 

Arthur ydwyd gydamaf 
Gwir a ddowaid pob doethaf 
Pob ysbryd moled i naf 

21. — ^Arthur 

Yr eryr Badlon fowyd 
thofyn heb ddybryd 
Pwy synaf pob ysbryd 

22.— Yr Eryr 

Arthur ddisegur lafnau 
Boddaist ogylch gan waedau 
Krist yw kred vi na wna gamau 
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Ebyr barabl Ofydd 

Mi a th ofynaf yn gelfydd 

anob eith beth a fydd 

Haeddu bir boen Ufifemol 
A chael Qwymp anefcorol 
A cholli l)uw n dragwyddol 

[P. 34.] Yr Eryr jaith ymadaw 
Mi a th ofynaf rhag Uaw 
Ai goreu dim gobeithiaw 

Asthur ardderchog Cynan 
mynm byd elfydd gael rhan 
Wrth gadam gobeithied wan 



23. — ^Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl addef 

thofynaf o hyd Uef 
Beth sy orau i geissio nef 

24.— Eryr 

Ydifeirwch am drawsedd 
Agobeithio kael trugaredd 
Hynnu a bair yt gael hedd 

25. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl diwg 
A fynegi yn amlwg 

1 wneuthid beth sy ddrwg 

26.— Eryr 

Meddwl brad anghowir 
Achelu meddwl yn hir 
Pwl affechod i gelwir 
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Yr Eryr barabl Cy wir 

I ti hyn a ofynir 

P'am nad Cadam perchen tir 

ABthur ardderchog fwya 
Na choll ddofydd er dy dda 
Y Cademid yw n penTia 

Yr Eryr barabl dieu 
Mi th ofynaf ar eirieu 
Onid wyf gadam finneu 

ARthur ben Cadoedd Cemyw 
Ardderchawg yw ar feirw 
Nid Cadam neb end Duw 



27. — Arthur 
Yr eryr barabl tawel 
Addwedi ym yn ddiymgel 
Beth a bair ffordd vw ochel 

28.— Eryr 

Gweddio Duw bob plygaint 

A damuuo krefyddaint 

Ag erchi kynnorthwy r saint 

29. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl didlawd 
Othofynaf ar draethawd 
Pa radd waethaf o bechawd 

a 

30.— Eryr 

Arthur ardderchawg ddoethiaith 
Gwedi profi pob kyffaith 
Gwaethaf i bernir anobaith 
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Yr £rtb rhadlawn fywyd 
[P. 35.] Mi th ofynaf heb ergryd 
Beth fy dda i bob yap ryd 

ARthur ddifegor lafneu 
Bhyddheaist o gur gan waed eu 
Crìíl yw ef Cred nag ammeu 

Yr Eryr barabi addef 
Mi th ofyniMif o hyd Uef 
Beth oreu i geisio nef 

Edifeirwch am drosedd 
A dymuno Gael Cyfnedd 
Hyn a bair y drugaredd 



31. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabi ufudd 
Othofynaf yn gelfydd 
anobaith beth afydd 

32.— Yr Eryr 

Haeddu hirboen uffernawl 
Achael kwymp anysgorawl 
A choUi Duw Dragwyddawl 

33. — ^Arthur 

Yr eryr jaith ymadaw 
0th Iwyr ofynaf Raglaw 
Ai gorau dim gobeithiaw. 

34— Eryr 

Arthur ardderohawg kyfan 
mjmni o vyn gaffael Bann 
Wrtb gadam gobeithied gwann 
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Yr Eryr barabl diwg 
A fynegi di n amlwg 
I ARthur beth sydd ddrwg 

Meddylio brad anghywir 
A chelu r meddwl yn hir 
Cwl a phechod y gelwir 

Tr Eryr barabl tawel 
A ddy wedi di heb ymgel 
[P. 36.] Pa beth yw r flfordd i w ochel 

Gweddio Duw bob pylgaint 

A dymuno Gael Cyf naint 

A phorth a chyfnerth lor fainct 



35.— Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl kowir 
Yt dy hun i gofynir 
Ponid kadam perchen tir 

86.— Yr Eryr 

Arthur ardderchog wyddfa 
Na choll dy ofydd er da 
Y kadam-af yw r penna' 

37. — ^Arthur 
Yr eryr barabl per glau 
Os gofynaf ar eiriau 
Ouid wyf gadam finau 

38.— Eryk 

Arthur benn kadoedd kernyw 
Ardderchawg lurugawg ly w 
Nid kadfiu*n neb ouid Duw 
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ARthur ben Cadoedd Cernyw 
Ardderchawg y w ar fd ryw 
Nid Cadarn neb ond Duw 

Yr Eryr jaith ddigam 
mynni ydd wyt gadarn 
Pwy ddydd brawd a rydd y farn 

ARthur ardderchawg wydd fa 
Hyn yn wir a ddy weda 
Duw ei hunan a farna 

Yr Eryr nefol dynged 
Er na chefais i weled 
Beth a rydd Crist i rai Cred 



39. — Arthur 
Yr eryr jaith ddiarfifordd 
0th ofynaf heb faldordd 
Beth a wna Duw er gwasgordd 

40.— Eryr 

Gosgordd os kowir foli 
Os kyfion i kyf erchi 
Ddyru Duw y ssen emi 

41. — Arthur 
Yr eryr jaith ddi ymgarn 
Othofynaf yn gadarn 
Pwy sy frawdr ar y farn 

42.— Eryr 

Arthur ardderchawg wydd faf 
Gorchest wir yt a ddwedaf 
Duw i hunan a farnaf 
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[P. 37.] ARthur wyddfa lawenydd 
A th lu bostol wyr gynydd 
Dy hun ddydd brawd a i gwybydd 

Yr Eryr tarabl Cyhoedd 

Mi th ofynTiaf b etheu torfoedd 

Dydd brawd beth a wna r bobloedd ? 

ARthur ardderchawg gampe 
A th wyr gwirionedd hardd le 
Yna y gwy bydd pawb eî le 



43. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl kuvedd 
thofynaf berchen tiroedd 
Dydd brawd beth a wnar bobloedd 

44.— Eryr 

Arthur ardderchawg da per 
Gwyr gwirionedd haelder 
Yna kyfyd pawb i olifer^ 

45. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl di ful 

0th ofynaf heb gwyn di sul 

Ai da kael yiferen ssul 

^ Tbe author here probably means OUvet — to snstain the DotioD or 
creed that Christ, at His second coming, would appear on or above 
that mountain, the spot of His ascension, to sit in judgment on the 
world. 
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Yr Ebyr barabl di ymgul 
Mi th ofynnaf yn gjmf ul 
Ai da Gael Offeren y ful ? 

Ofiferen Sul os Cefify 
A bara a dwr gwedy 
Gwyn dy fyd ar ol hjnny. 



46.— Eryk 

Y fTeren sul os keffi 

A d w r swyn a bara gwedi 

Gwynfydedig wyd os keffi 

47. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl difri 
0th ofynaf dros geli 
Beth ym o byddaf hebddi 

48.— Eryr 

byddi heb yfferen 

Dydd sul heb raid heb amgen 

Hyd yr ail sul na chwardd o dy wen 

49. — Arthur 

Yr eryr barabl honnaid 
Othofynaf wrth fy Eaid 
Beth y sy orau ir enaid 

50.— Yr Eryr 

Pader ag yffer en ef 
Dy fr west^ achardod ef 
Ai ar enaid hyd y nef 

1 Dtnret/, abstention or '< íá8ting*\ is eridently meant. 

[I haye placed a second copy of this yery interesting poem in 
juxtaposition with that of I. ap D.'s. By this convenient arrange- 
mentÿ the reader will see at a glance the yariations in the two texts 
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CWYDD Y GOFID. 

Mae Cydymeith d ÉF eith was 
I m Canlyn fal gelyn glas 
Ac fe elwir y gofyd 
Am trodd yn ol pobol byd 
Os ym mla*n yr amc cana' 
Blino r wyf o m blaen yr a 
Os yn ol yr ymholwn 
Beunydd Cynt na r hydd yw hwn 
[P. 38.] Os ar farch ymgy far chwn 
Blaenaf a hwyaf fydd hwn 
Os ddwr y Ceisiwn dda 
Yn ddi ddowt fe ddoi atta 
Braifg iawn yw y gwr mewn bro 
Ac mewn blaeneu mae n blino 
Mae iddo blant mi gw ranta 
Heb fod Un i ddyn yn dda 
Dyled yn addfed a wna 
Un pwn yw ei fab huna' 
Mab arall Cuall ni m Car 
riodi yn hogi n hagar 
Mae iddo fab mi adwen fi 
Yn waethaf elwir Noethni 
Mae iddo ferch i m hannerchi 
Angen mi a i hadwen hi 

and how widely they diyerge in many places in arrangement and in 
their wordings. Probably other copies would again show variations. 
The Hengwrt copy is the longer of the two by four stanzas. The 
name of the author is not given in either copy ; but by the style of 
the Welsh, I very much suspect the real author to be lolo Goch, The 
burden of the theme is also in full agreement with his purpose — of in- 
culcating moral truths, and piety according to the Roman Catholic 
creed— T. W. H.] 
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Mae iddo ordderch anferchog 
Yn tjnny n ol fel t ennyn og 
Gofal yw gwraig y gofyd 
Dyna boen dynion y byd 
Dyna dylwyth i*n dala 
Beunydd heb un dydd da 
Maflyd a r gofyd a ga 
Gwymp dra chwymp ac e'n drecha 
Y f e n draws rhoes im dro 
[P. 39.] Er poen i Dwm ar pen dano 
Min eu geifiwn drachefen 
Yn daer o beth daro ei ben 
Ynteu r gofyd drud tra mawr 
Trwm ei law am t'rawei i lawr 
Am gadel yno gwedy n 
Ar llawr i mafel am llûn 
Mae gwr oddiamon i gyd 
Oddiar gyfoeth a gofyd 
Duw yw hwn da yw hynTiy 
A-nertha Dwm unwaith i dy 
Union a phob dynion da 
Da waith y pen diwetha. 

Thom. Jones, al. Twm Sio' Catti. 



Cywydd I Ifor Hael. 

Ifor aur o fagwri aeth 

Deg yw r fau dihagr faeth 

Dewraf wyt a gwrddaf gwr 

Dy ddilin di eiddil wr 

My fi yw fifr aeth ly w ffrwythlawn 

Maer dy dda mawr yw dy ddawn 
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Ys dewr y sty riol ydwyd 
Y stor i m ys da wr wyd 
Telais i t wawd taf awd hoyw 
[P. 40.] Telaist î m fragod du-loyw 

Bhoeft i m fwllt rhyw yftym ferch 
Rhoddaf i t brif enw Rhydderch 
Cyf arf eirf ni th weheirdd 
Cyfaill a mab aill y beirdd 
Cadam wawr Cedym wiwryw 
Caeth i gler Cywoethog lyw 
Da oedd a syberw dy ach 
Duw a fedd dau Ufuddach 
Wyt i th fardd pell gar pwyll gall 
Uywiwr llu no r llaw ir llall 
m hiaith y rhagluniaethir 
Air nid gwael amad y gwir 
Hyd yr ymdeith dyn eithaf 
Hyd y try hwyl by baul haf 
Hyd yr heuen y gwenith 
Hyd y gwlyth yr hoyw deg- wlith 
Hyd y gwyl golwg ddigust 
Hydr yw hyd y Clyw Cluft 
Hyd y mae jaith gymraeg 
Hyd y tyf neb hadeu teg 
Hardd Ifor hoyw ryw ddefod 
Hîr dy gledd heuir dy glod. 

Dafydd ab Gwilim, 



Cywydd Bbieu 'r Prydyddion. 

[P. 41.] Gwae ni r beirdd gan air y byd 
Gwae ail fodd y gelfyddyd 
Swydd y beirdd fydd heb urddas 
Oedd enwog gynt heb ddwyn Cas 
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Moliannu Duw ymlaen dyn 
Ami iawn tyf moliant iddyn 
Moli gwaed mü o gedyni 
T'wyfogion marchogion chwyni 
Arglwyddi arogl addyfg 
Efcobion mawrion in mysg 
leirll in mysg er llenwi mawl 
A barwnieid waed breiniawl 
Pendefigion ffrwytUon ffraeth 
Tn dal o hen waedoliaeth 
Penaethieid 'ffeirieid o fíydd 
Preladieid hap ar wledydd 
Rhai elwir yn rheolwyr 
Wrth ddyfg oil wrth ddewis gwyr 
Ac iawn oedd eigion addyfg 
barch ar Dduw berchi r ddyfg 
lawn i faxdd ddianhardd wr 
Wario ei fawl ar ryfelwr 
Herwydd na wnai ddihirin 
Y fentriod draw o fewn trin 

[P. 42.] Ninweu r^ beirdd a wnawn wr bas 
Or arddwr vn o vrddas 
A rhoi acheu rhy wychion 
A mawl i Siac mal i Sion 
Pawb chwit chwat yn Uedratta 
Pennillion prydyddion da 
Au troi i iangwr tnian 
Poen trwy frib fal peintior fran 
Afgell o bob edn gwifgwych 
At frynn a wnai fran yn wych 
Carl noeth nid cywirlan wr 
Coroneu gwnain gon-cwerwr 

* MS. Ntneu y heirdd, with y smudged out by the scribe. 
VOL. VIII. O 
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cawn arian gan eurych 
A chwrw da caiff acheu gwych 
chaifif fwydd dan arglwydd dig 
£f ai n hai*dd yn fonheddig 
Trwy ecftorliwn cweftiwn call 
Trwy vfuriaeth trais àraU 
A ohodi p.« c».p.fwyoh 
A chae n dyn ei dy gwyn gwych 
Haws yn ei dy hyfmon da 
Dorri gwddf lie tramcwydda 
Nag a fydd ryw ddydd i ddyn 
Drwy 'i neuadd dorri ei newyn 
Yfbario heb fyberwyd 
[P. 43.] A wnair gwr yn aur i gyd 
Byrr gluft bara a glafdwr 
Ac enwyn noeth ai gwnai n wr 
Ir un gwan ni ry giniaw 
Na chardawd i dlawd oi law 
Na cheiniog dros ei grogi 
F'o rydd am ach fawrdda imi 
Oni 's doi boen eifieu da byd 
Eilieu bonedd fy benyd 
Coelfain oedd roi mewn cil-fach 
Clwt o aur er clyttio ach 
Card law bardd ai harddai 
Llawr bardd a wnai Uawer bai 
Dwyn acheu goreu o gant 
O ddiar ry wiog i ddrewiant 
Blin ydyw rhyd blaeneudir 
Boftio ach ai bais ai dir 
Ar ol acheu rhy lychwin 
A bath crach* yn y bwth crin 

1 CracJi, base, of mean origin, low-born. 
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At frys arfeu a rofeom 
Arfeu dad fu raw dom 
Os chwilir y gwir nid gau 
Ser-fyll fydd ei bais ar-fau 
Dros y byd ar draws y bel 
Dringafon o wreng ifel 
[P. 44.] A 'mgotto er ymguttiawdd 

Swrth iawn hap a fyrth yn hawdd 

Chwilen hed uwch heolydd 

Ac yn y dom cyn y dydd 

Pob taeog am cyflogai 

Peidiwn gwybyddwn ein bai 

Onis trown yftryw enwyd 

Ni chawn ni barch yn y byd 

Nawdd Dduw gwyn naddu gwawd 

I rai ni weddai naddwawd 

A gadel gafel gyfiawn 

langwr yn iangwr a wnawn 

Pennaeth yn bennaeth beunydd 

Pennaeth yn bennaeth y bydd 

Eryr yn eryr naw radd 

A bran yn fran heb fwy radd 

Gwalch yn hoyw-walch wehelyth 

Barcut yn farcut fyth 

Ni welir er a wnelon 

Mwy o aur fiwrl ym mhwrs Sion 

SlON TUDUR. 



[This poem, entitled " Cywydd on ike FauUs of the Poets*'' is of 
ngnificant interest, being a severe rebuke to them for extolling 
with laudatory poems unworthy men, who would give lavishly of 
their '* gold'* for a *^ made up'* pedigree, but otherwise were ** muck- 
worms," in more senses than one. The author puts the case very 
strongly.— T. W. HJ 

02 
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Cywydd HENAINT.^ 

Cwyno r ydwyf rhag henaint 

Cwyn hir gan ddryghin a haint 
[P. 45.] Cwyno anwyd cyn ennyd 

Colles y gwres ar gwryd* 

Gwden anwydog ydwyf 

Gwedy r nerth gwy wa dyn wyf 

Ni ddychon yn nydd achwyn 

Y nhraed erfyniaed fy nwyn 

Mor weigion ar fawnogwydd 

Yn falciog iawn fal cyw gwydd 

Sathr maeth yfywaeth yw r mau 

Sengi r wyf ar ddrws angau 

Godech fal y Uygoden 

Gaeth oedd dan droed y gath hen 

Troi a fefyll tra fafwy 

Tan grafangeu r angeu r wy 

Profiad cadarn fydd amaf 

Pedr ni wn pa dro wnaf 

Mae rhyw ddydd y mae rhaid 

Ymwahanu am henaid 

Duw tad holl fyd .ydwyt ti 

Dwfn dwfn yr wy* 'n d'ofni 

Gwneuthur pob drwg a wnaethum 

Gwas ynfyd o febyd fum 

Pechais er yn fab bychan 

Pand tost haeddu poeneu tan 
[P. 46.] Ehoed im bwll rhaid im bellach 

Kyngu bodd yr angeu bach 

1 "CyiryŵtoOldAge." 

* The y altered from an t in different ink, probably by I, ab D., who 
had previously underdotted the y. 
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Soniwy hir y fynn hwyr wyf 
Siefus addefus ydd wyf 
Ac edrych rhof ag adref 
A galw ei nawdd am gael nef . 

Ni vni ipivy aH cant} 



Cywydd afiechyd a thrychni.* 

Gwae a fwrio goel ofer was 
Bryd ar y byd bradwr bas 
A fo doeth a chyfoethawg 
Gwych a rhydd ac jach i rhawg 
Be beiddiem bawb ei addef 
Byrr jawn fydd ei bara ef 
Tra fum i mewn tyrfau mawr 
Was ynfyd ifangc fonfawr 
Ebrwydd ehyd rwydd hoywdrum 
A chryf iawn yn chware fum 
A heddiw n glaf anafus 
Yn unlle n rhwym yn Uawn rhus 
Ni chredir nichi' r ydwyf 
Y rhodia i mwy rhy druan wyf 
Dig wyf ar ol mabolaeth 
A'i hybu 'dd wyf heibio ydd aeth 
[P. 47.] Fal gelyn noeth Cyfoeth Cof 
Ei enwi tra fu ynof 
Llyna ydd wyf yn Uonyddach 
Fod ynof f 'enaid yn iach 
Daw a ranodd drueni 
Cur yw a phoen i m Corph i 

1 <* I do not know who sang this." 

3 «( Cywydd on Ill-Health and Misfortune." 

3 Nychuj pining away. 
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Megis anrheg o bregeth 
Wyf i r byd ofer o beth 
Un Uun yw hwn a henaint 
Yn f ul gan ofal a haint 
Ysceirieii yn yscyrion 

Y fydd i m ffydd yn ddwy ffon 
Yfgwyddeu anof geddig 

A charph heb na lliw na rhig 
Gleinieu fy nghefh a drefnwyd 
Yn gerig Craig neu gore rhwyd 
Ehyfedd jrw r ais a u rhif o 
Fal Cron-glwyd lie tynwyd to 
Fal ffyftieu gieu gwywon 
Yw r ddwy fraich ar y ddwy fronii 
A r dwylaw Cyn Mai deiliog 
Mai delweu Cigweinieu Cog 
Yn brudd y grudd ac yn grych 
Mai gwydr amlwg yn edrych 
[P. 48.] Am Uugeid ymhell eigiawn 
I m pen aeth ond poen iawn 
Crynedig i m Croen ydwyf 
Cryniad deilen aeth nen wyf 
Gwr oerach nag Eryri 
A Berwyn wyf i m barn i 
Ni thyn na chlydwr na than 
Na dillad f anwyd allan 
Mair fy w enwog d'wysoges 

Y mor a r tir mawr a. r tcs 
Meddig lies ydwyd lesu 

I th fardd mwyaf gobaith fu 
lesu fal y dewifwyf 
Arch ryni ac erchi r wyf 
Os jechyd gennyd a gaf 
1 m enaid y dymynaf 
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Cym?7iod Cyn bod mewu bedd 

I m C)nnmwys am bob Camwedd 

Er dy Ices wrth dy groefaw 

A gwaed dy draed Un Duw draw 

Dwg fi i le digerydd 

Fj enaid with fy rhaid yn rhydd 

I th law naf a th oleuni 

I th weled Duw a th wlad di 

Ieuan Bbydydd hib. 



(To be continued.) 
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By T. W. HANCOCK. 



The Vocabulary here following makes four lists or collec- 
tions in the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
namely, Nos. (1.) 14,936, fo. 86 ; (2.) 15,003, fo. 41 ; (3.) 
14,935, fo. 296; (4.) 15,067, fo. 152. The lists are headed 
severally thus : (1.) " Llyma Enwau hen Oymraeg aV Enwam 
heddyw amynt fd y canlyn. From an old MS." (2.) 
"Ancient Welsh Words from a MS. at Havod", in lolo 
Morganwg's handwriting. (3.) *' Llyma eiriau o hen gymraeg 
— lyfr Wni, Jones, Esq,, eltoir Casgliad Didre/n." (4.) 
" Collections out of an old manuscript in ye possession of 
Mr. Wilkins of Llanvair, Glamorg., written by Meurick 
Davydd o Vorganwg, 1580." 

Some of these words have got into the Welsh-English 
Dictionaries, but not alL They are of sufficient interest, as 
an ancient collection, to warrant the printing them as a 
whole. Á few of the explanations themselves need to be 
made more clear, and some seem to have got into the wrong 
column by hasty transcription. They have no orderly 
alphabetical aiTangement in the manuscripts, but are 
set down in great disorder. There exists among the Hen- 
gwrt MSS. at Peniarth a similar collection of these words. 
But there is a better and longer Vocabulary, making a very 
complete Dictionary of Welsh words with Welsh equi- 
valents, in Vesp. E. ix (Cott.) ; yet that collection omits a 
good many of the older ones here given. It is a MS. of the 
seventeenth century, and is very neatly written. 
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achwre, 2, mynwes 

ada, 4, llaw p . . . 

adiybedd, 3, ysprydolwr 

adnes^ 2, urddas 

adne, 1, perchenogi 

adwel, 4, dieithr 

adwyrain, 2, argyfodiad 

addioD, 1, 2, 4, teg 

addno(«), 4, perchenogaeth 

addon, 4, teg 

addwin, 4, nerth 

addwyn, 2, bonheddigaidd 

addym, 3, adeilad 

aelaw, 3, oowaeth 

aerian, 4, bonheddigaidd 

aes, 1, taren 

aes, 2f tarian 

aesdalch, 1, tarian friwedig 

aeserw, 1, teg 

afaeth, 1, teg 

afloch, 4, golnd 

agro, 1, gorthrwm 

ainig, 1, anydd 

airioes, 4, teg 

alaf, 1, amheythyn 

alaf , 2, 3, amhenthyn 

alaf , 3, anifeiliaid 

alch, 4, gredill 

al&roh, 1, gwayw 

alwae, 3, plas 

alwar, 1, 2, pwrs ; 4, swmer 

allawr, 3, pres 

allda, 1, gwifria 

alldud, 1, UymyBten 

alltn, Ì „ 

alltad, ; 2, aUt-tu 

allwest, 1, porfa 
amgyffred, 1, 3, amgylch 
amwyth, 3, oedd 
anaw, 4, kerddwr 
anawg, 3, clydwr 



ancwyn, 1, 2, amhoethyn 
ankwyn, 4, ymheythyn 
anest, 4, darogan 
angar, 4^ yffem 
anhyf, 1, heb eondra 
anian, 1, natur 
anig, 4, awydd 
annant, 4, kerddorion 
anvg, 4, mvyhav 
arabedd, 3, ofregedd 
arddigor, 2, arglwydd 
arddwl, 3, gof al 
aren, 1, gwlith 
arfaeth, 3, amcan 
arfallu, 3, croesawu 
arfog, 4, angor olw (?)^ 
arfogvion, 4, godmdd 
argledar, 1, arglwudd 
argledrod, 2, arglwydd 
argyllaeth, 4, hiraeth 
aries, 1, dyrogan 
arrynaig, 3, ofn 
arwyniol, 4, twyssog 
arwyrain, 1, argyfodiad 
apgre, 1, monwes 
asgre, 4, llaw, pawep llaw 
aswellt, 4, porfa 
atgori, 4, digio 
avanas, 4, fol 
awb, 4, tarian 
awgad, 4, llaw 
awl, lygweddi 
azerw, 4, teg 
bagwy, 2, 4, blaen 
banau, 1, 2, 3, 4, ofn 
baran, 2, 4, nerth 
barfan, 1, 2, nerth 
berti(v), 4, parch 
begers, 3, cardottyn 
beri, 2, barcnd 
beri, 4, gweywyr 



* Query, angor gleic Î [Armed men, a chieftain » ancluji'!] 
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beru, 4, parch 
bogegyn, 1, gwenynfawr 
bre, 4, mynydd 
brifgyll, 4, fonn 
brig, 3, orddas 
brodor, 2, tarian 
bronndd^r, 1, 2, tarian 
brwydr, 4, trin , 
brwyn, 3, trymder 
brwyn, 4, ynraeth 
brython, 1, 2, 3, cymry 
brythyon, 4, kymm 
brythwch, 4, ychenaid 
bydroged, 4, pyteined 
bygygur, 4, gwenuTyn fawr 
byry, 1, barky tan 
byrion, 1, barkutanod 
kadfiled, 4, 11a 
kadrau, 4, kadav 
kadur, 4, tarian 
kadti7ynt, 1, ymladd 
kafanad, 4, kelfyddyd 
kain, 1, gwyn 
cain, 2, mygr canonoliaeth 
cain, 3, gwyn 
kaingy 4, kanu 
kais, 4, porthor 
carant, 2, cenedl 
karant, 1, kenedl 
karawc, 1,^ hael 
caredf 2, pechawd 
karedd, 1, pechod 
karedd, 4, llid 
karedd, 4, pechod 
cassnor, 1, llid 
kasnar, 4, brwydyr 
cawdd, 3, digio 
kawdd, 1, digio 
cawell, 3, Iwfer 
Keli, 4, Dnw 
kem^ter, 4, koler 



cenw, 4y grym 
keri, 4, kynmol 
cenbal, 1, caf n 
keygant, 1, boan 
kibnoay, 4, kerwyi» 
elegy r, 1, craig 
cloyn, 1, llafn 
kloynaw, 1, llafnan 
kny, 1, Uu bleiddiau 
coeth, 1, pur 
komed, 1, balchder 
krafangk, 4, Uaw 
crau, 1, gwaed 
crawdd, 1, cerdded 
crefred, 1, cartref 
kreisiant, 1, trinwedd 
crili, 1, bnckram 
croth, 4, ysig 
crwn, 1, cwmpas 
kryssias, 1, brysaia 
kvar, 4, kyf od 
owdd, 1, palu 
cwmarch, 3, ceunant 
cwnarch, 1, ceunant 
kymarch, 1, keynant 
cwpffel, 1, cemel 
kwrr, 4, pais 
kwynos, 4, awpper 
kyffannedd, 4, kadfaynan 
cyfarwy, calenig 
kyf(r)dan, 1, cerdded 
ky&el, 1, maelns 
cyfrwn, 3, erfyn 
cyfrin, 1, cyfrinach, cyttun 
kyfrinach, 4, ysdro 
cyfrwng, 1, terfyn 
kyfrynged, 4, ymwasg 
cyfrysedd, 1, colled 
cyfwy, 4, gwayw 
kyfyrgir, 1, cyferfod 
cygenydd, 4, fforbiwr 



^ This is written karan/wc, with the nt cancelled. 
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kymarch, 1, keynant 
kymeleCj 1, blander 
kymgell, 4, gwaew 
kymlawdd, 4, llanw 
kymmwy, 1, kam 
cymrodedd, 1, cymmod 
kymyn, 4, kymmenoedd 
cjuar, 1, 3, hwch 
kynfan, 1, Ua o foch 
kynheiliad, 4, offer! meirch 
kyni, 1, ymladd 
kynnen, 4, ymladd 
cynrabad, 2, ffortnn 
kynrabod, 1, ffortun 
kynraint, 1, teulu 
kynran, 1, an o'r tenia 
cyntor, 2, cyntedd 
cyrag, 4, damaag 
kyrssyaw, 4, kyrcha 
cysefin, 1, 3, cyntaf 
kyssewin, 4, kyflawn 
kystyll, 4, tywyB 
kyswyrain, 1, kedenyd 
cywraint, 1, perffaith 
cywrenin^ 1, cadam 
cywyd, 2, iechyd 
kywyd, 1, iechyd 
chwareofiyll, 4, tentea 
chwegar, 4, mam yngfay f raith 
dalbeing, 4, darogan 
deilliaw, 1, Ihifo 
deol, 1, gyra allan oV wlad 
deon, 3, 4, Dnw 
dibenns, 4, ymladd 
dieding, 4, diffaith 
difindiawg, diofn 
difiog, 3, lleidr 
digred, 3, ofn 
dinam, 3, di&i 
dioer, 4, yw Sikeir 
diogwaendd, 4, distaw 
dimynygn, 4, dirmig 
dir, 1, cymell 



disgar, 4, kas 
digariad, 4, kas 
disgogan, 3, darogan 
diwyllio, 3, aredig 
dofydd, 4, Daw 
dragon, 3, arglwydd 
dmdywyd, 4, kytydel 
dryssiad, 4, drad 
dadyned, 3, byd 
dyfryddedd, 3, hiraeth 
dyfydd, 3, adar 
dy«8erdd, 4, Uaddfa 
eban, 1, 2, 4, rhyfel 
ebyridi, 1, ebryd 
edlin, 2, wyr 
edlin, B, wyrion 
edling, 1, aer 
edmig, 4, yrddas 
edmig, 1, yrddas 
edmyr, 2, awydd 
ednaint, adned 
edwe, 1, diflany 
edwi, 2, diflanna 
edwin, 2, diflannedig 
eddigor, 1, arglwydd 
eg, 4, erw 
eifflu, 2, gormes 
eilassaf, 4, elissen 
eirian, 3, teg, boneddig 
elfydd, 3, rhyf yr 
elifre, 4, gormes 
eliffln, 1, gormes 
elyffla, 2, gormes 
elvydd, 4, ymladd 
en&wr, 3, eighallt 
eniwyd, 4, kwylydd 
erddnniant, 4, klod 
eres, 3, rhyf edd 
erfai, 3, difai 
ermis, 4, meydwy 
ermit, 1, mynidwen 
essyllae, 4, dyllingdod 
ethi, 4, ysbardonai 
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ffaglawr, 1, rhyfelwr 
ffaig, 4, ymerawdur 
ffamigl, 1, blode maes 
ffannngl, 2, ffynniant 
ffaw, 1, baner 
ffelaic, 1, ymerodr 
ffelaig, 2, ymherawdwr 
ffer, 1, cadarn 
/er, 3, cleddyf 
ffeaed, 1, dymod 
fl^dd, 3, traia 
ffiòn, 2, coch 
fflaig, 3, ymerodr 
flflaw, 2, gwynt 
fflaw, 3, gwynt bout 
£9aw, ffloyw, 1, teg 
fflow, 4, maner 
ffoglawr, 4, rbyf el 
ffolawr, 4, dymod 
fforedd, 1, lladdfa 
fforod, 2, dyrnod 
ffraw, 1, baner 
ffraw, 4, teg 
ffrawd, 2, 3, brys 
ffrawdd, 4, brys 
flErewyU, 1, yacwrs 
ffron, 1, coch 
ffvon, fron, 4, gor» 
ffrowyll, 1, yscyraiaw 
ffrowyll, 4, ysgwrs 
ffng, 1, twyUodrus 
ffngl, 4, gwynt 
ffuglawr, 2, rbyf elwr 



ffwyr, 1, 2 



', 1, 2 Í 
,4 J 



gwasgar 



ffwyr, 
ffysgiolin, 4, hael 
ffyst, 1, brys 
gafiSaw, 1, gwiw 
gagaw n, 1, kof 
galon, 1, gelynion 
galond, 3, gelynion 
gallwar, 4, pair 
gangylchwy, 1, 2, tarian 



garthan, 1, kad 
gaysgar, 4, ymrysaon 
gell, 1, gwinay 
gell, 4, gwinan 
givid, 1, traan 
ginif , 4, dyrnod 
glwys, 1, 3, melns 
glwyssyr, 4, digrif 
glyw, 1, 2, arglwydd 
gobynaig, 1, gobaith 
godeb, 4, gogof 
gofynaric, 2, gobaith 
goffri, 1, 2, orddaa 
gogeled, 1, croeaudd 
gogeled, 3, croesydd 
gogylchwy, 1, Toryn 
gogywg, 4, unf ryd 
golevadav, 4, kanwyllaa 
gole, 1, gweddio 
golugordd, 4, kenedl 
golychaf, 1, gweddiaf 
golychwyd, 1, 2, gweddi 
gomino, 4, kroessi 
gommynai, 4, gorf od 
gorchorddion, 4 
gorchorion, 4, arglwyddi 
gorchyfadrwy, 4, prynhawn 
gorddfar, 4, trwst 
gorddin, 1, gwyr gwrthun 
gorddirod, 4, gorf od 
gordduf, 1, arfer 
gorddyfyn, 3, gorw . . . 
goriiigwr, 4, draig 
gormant, 4, dieithr 
gorrmor, 4, tarian 
gorthan, 4, brwydyr 
gorthych, 3, clafychn 
gorwain, 4, goaaodiad 
gosg^men, 1, g^a^^awn 
graid, 4, lloag 
graiff, 2, 3, bachedd 
grain, 1, garwedd 
grain, 2, gorwydd 
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graiph, 1, bychedd 
grith, 4, arglwydd 
grounwinon, 1, marchogion 
gryd, 8, brwydyr 
grygiant, 4, givychder 
gniff, 1, llafyr 
gnfflaw, 2, gwiw 
guffymwy, 1, clowed 
gwaes, 3, ymh . . . 
gwaeolin, 4, llyiein 
gwahel, 4, gwrthladd 
gwais, 4, tent 
gwala, 1, digonedd 
gwangYTieth, 3, balch 
gwasaf, 4, gwarant 
gwassog, 4, rhoddiad 
gwawl, 4, kaer, gwawr 
gway, 1, ymladd 
gweling, 4, pres 
gwenyllie, 1, cowyr 
gwersyll, 4, tent 
gwill, 2, 3, bnan 
gwill, 4, tywyll 
gwillion, 4, gwilliaid 
gwìfría, 3, llamhysten 
gwiredd, 4, nrddas 
gwrhydre, 1, Tiroedd 
gwryd, 1 

gwrygiant, 1, 2, ffyniant 
gwrid, 1, gwyllt 
gwyar, 4, gwaed 
gwydd, 2, 3, gwyllt 
gwygoedd, 4, ysdrydoedd 
gwyll, 1, bnan, blode maes 
gwüHon, 4, herwyr 
gwyd, 1, gwullt 
gwyn(t)c,i 1, dwg r 
gwys, 3, dyfyn 
gwŷth, 1, llid 
gwyth, 8, 4, llid 
gyréjdant,» 4, ofn 



haddef, 1, kartref 
haedd, 4, ennill 

haeddad, 4, haeddn 
hanes, 1, cyfrinach 
hebnd, 4, maraned 
faefelydd, 4, 
hefis, 1, 2, pais 
heurlod, 3, het 
henrlond, 3 
hewyd, 1, hawdd 
hewydd, 4, hawdd 
heylod, 1, het 
'hirynt, 4, adref 
hob, 1, Uwdwn hwch ; Twras 
hob, 3, llwdn hwch 
hob, 4, hwch 
hobran, 4, yw pun melyn 
hobt, 3, twrch 
hoed, 3, hiraeth 
hoedni, 2, 3, hiraeth 
hnadr, 3, bytheied 
hnaeth, 2, onbennaeth 
bnan, 1, hayl 
hnddef , 2, cartref 
hug, 1, twyllodros 
by aid, 1, bytheiad 
hŷdd, 1, bytheiad 
hyf, 1, eon 
hyfdra, 1, eondra 
hyf&rwn, 1, trymder 
lawl, 4, gweddi 
lolan, 2, Y adolwch 
lolaw, 1, adolwg, diolch 
Ion, 1, Arglwydd 
lor, 4, Arglwydd 
lorth, 1, ystigrwydd 
latmeriaid, 4, kyf reithwyr 
lif^nt, 4, asgwrn gùfr (?) 
llamfre, 4, ymlladdfaes 
llari, 4, Ahiain 
llassei, 1, glaa 



^ t is cancelled. 



* Or gyrdant. 
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Uefair, 4, dwedyd 

lleuty, 4, llettj 

llewyn, 4, llawenydd 

llotynt, 4, arfaeth 

Uewyron, 4, tan 

lliant, 3, Uedrad 

llir, 4y penaig 

llithj 4, gweddi 

llithwr, 4, gweddiwr 

llogawd, 1, 3, newydd 

lloyan, 4, haw/ 

Uaman, 3, mwg 

Uugom, 3, lamp 

Uwydd, 4, llwyddan 

llyhefus, 3, pais 

llynwys, 4, gormes 

llys, 2, melys 

Ihachar, 1, Ihid 

Ihaith, 1, Ihadd 

Ihaw, 1, boneddigedd 

Ihawdam, 1^ maen pladur 

Ihawraddiog, 1, Ihaddwr dyn 

Ihedgynt, 1, trais 

Ihene, 1, difethiedig 

Ihewarch, 1, oestrys 

Ihiant, 1, Ihedrad 

Ihillen, 1, gafr 

Ihisiant, 1, trenlio 

Ihoerig, 1, allan o gof 

Ihugar, 1, goleini 

Ihugom, 1, lamp 

Ihuman, 1, mwg 

Ihyth, 1, Ueag 

Ihywym, 1, Ihadd Ihwynog 

madrydd, 4, kyff gwenyn 

madwaled, 4, tawel 

magod, 1, burwy 

malori, 1, pndd y wadd 

manred, 1, rhiain 

mangar, 4, croen 

maranedy 1, deiliaid 

m*ranedd, 3, deiliaid 

maranedd, 1, morfeircb 



matel, 4, maes 
mawen, 4, golnd 
medwaledd, 1, tafod 
medwaledd, 2, tafod 
meithru, 4, maga 
menestr, 3, tastiwr 
menwyd, 1, 2, 11a wen add 
mestir, 1, gwledd 
meyfedd, 1, cyioeth 
mid 'Ian, 1, marchog 
midlan, 1, Ue ymladd 
mirain, 1, 3, teg 
modrydan, 3, cyff gwenyn 
moens, 4, moessau 
molest, 1, drygionn 
molest, 3, ( 
molestyr,3,r^y8^°^^ 
moloch, 1, 3, aflonyddwch 
molochen, 3, aflonydd 
moment, 1, ychydig 
mwdylan, 3, marchog 
mwynas, 1, cariad 
mydyr, 3, canmol 
mynawc, 2, arf 
mynawg, 1, arf ; gwybodan 
mynog, 1, gwybodan 
mynynedd, 4, llawenydd 
mygned, 3, ffordd deg 
mygr, 2, tea 
mygyr, 3, nrddas 
mynyt, 4, araf 
myr, 4, moroedd 
myranedd, 3, morfarch 
mysbwy, 4, maen 
mysgi, 4, gwasgari 
my/hadyr, 4, arglwydd 
Ner, Arglwydd 
nenfedd, 1, golnd 
osb, osp, 1, 2, dieithr 
osb, 4, diaithr 
osber, 3, dieithred 
osbion, 1, dieithred 
oseb, 1, 2, kalenig, calennig 
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oseb, 4, klannig 
pabln, 1, bamu 
palaf, 4, llaw 
palet, 1, tenia 
pam, 1, ffwl 
pannvar, 4, kystring 
partan, 4, maen, perl 
peblu 

pebyll, 3, tents 
pedrag, 1, profedig 
peddyd, 1, 3, gwyr traed 
peithawg, drylliog 
pelrhe, 1, 3, blinder 
pen tenia, 4, gorchwiliwr 
pergin, 4, elor 
pergingy 1, nchel 
pill, 4, kydemid 
porf, 1, teg (?)i 
porfAor, 1, brethyn anr 
porffor, 3, brethyn anr 
pothan, 1, cenew blaidd 
powtiwr, 1, pWTB 
powtfier, 3, pais 
praidd, 1, trais 
pyraidd, 3, teymas 
pnddd, pyndn, 3, lln^ 
prain, 1, Ihys 
pyd, 1, bwriad 
pydoedd, 1, bwriadau 
rangne, 4, kyngor 
rwais, 1, cofEais 
rwmark, 4, keynant 
rhaddig, 4, roddion 
rhaidd, 3, gwayw d . . . 
rhaffwy, 3, gwaywffon 
rhan, 1, gwayw 
rheiddnn, 3, arglwydd 
rheiddyn, 1, arglwydd 
Rhi, 3, 4, Arglwydd 
rhigod, 4, pilocri 
rhon, 3, gwayw 



rhaalla, 4, Arglwydd 
rhnddfel, 4, brtodwr 
rhwyf, 3, gormod 
rhwyl, 1, Uus 
rhwyl, 1, nenadd 
rhwyl, 2, 4, Uys 
rhychwardd, 4, chwerthin 
rhynn, 4, müwr 
rhysedd, 1, rhwysg 
saef , 4, nai ap chwaer 
saffwy, 2, gwayw 
saü, 4, grywnd • 
salw, 1, diystyr 
sawl, salw, 3, diystyr 
sawell, 1, Ihawen 
sawell, 3, Unser 
sect, 1, plaid, parti 
seirch, 1, cyfrwyau 
seirch, 2, trappian ar feirch 
senib, 2, grym 
senw, 3, nrddas 
ser, 3, blodau 
siaf, 1, mab arglwndd 
siner, 1, baw gefail 
sylle, 1, edrych 
synder, 4, baw cef ul 
taer, 1, trafel 
tain, 1, pwys 
tanw, tanilyd 
teithi, 1, cyfiawnder 
terydd, 1, cyflym 
traill, 4, tynnn llynn 
tramarid, 4, estyll 
trawd, 4, kerdded 
trawdd, 2, 4, cerdded 
trech, 1, Ihecfaa 
tref et, 4, cartref 
tres, 3, trafel 
trevlvawd, 4, haelioni 
trilliad, 3, 4, bwtler 
tmlliad, 1, bwtler 



* This word is mnch like Fug. 
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tromar, 1, ystyllod 
tromar, 2, to ystyllod 
tmwUwyn, 3, hahua 
irwn, 4, cwmpas 
trylwyr, 1, happus 
tudwedd, 1, daear 
tydwedd, 1, 3, daear 
tnedd, 4, dayar 
tnes, 1, trafel 
tali, 2, bryccan 
tylu, 4, bwkram 
tuno, 4, llanerch 
tywyasau, 4, blaeniaid 
add, 2, 4, Arglwydd 
olltad, 2, rhod-ddyn 
«ria, 1, aradr 
arian, 2, aradr 
va, 4, lie 
wrwm, da 

ydrowedd, 3, ol adar 
ydd, 1, arglwadd 
ymddaith, 4, kerdded 



ymorchwedd, 3, llid 
ymorchwadd, 1, llid 
ymorcfawydd, 2, 4, llid 
ymoryal, 4, ymladd 
yBbwyll, 4, yagall 
ysgaw, 4, edling 
ysgrwinp, 4, Uaw 
yflgwm, 1, nerth 
ysgwy, 4, nerth 
ysgyfaeth, 1, traia 
ysgy&m, 3, claatie 
y8g3riam, 1, daadiaa 
ysgyfam, clystaa 
ysgyfam, 2, clastiaz 
ysig, 2, briwedig 
yslen, 4, rhiw 
yssa, 4, bwyta 
ystai, 1, ystam 
yste, 4, hendre 
ystrr, 3, inarch 
yswan, 1, ysgaire 
yawain, 4, ysgwyar 
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NOTES ON WILLIAM SALESBURY'S 

DICTIONARY. 

By professor POWEL, M.A. 



Posterity has done some injustice to William Salesbiiry by 
persistently thrusting upon him the honour of being the 
first Welsh lexicographer. That his Dictionary contains 
the first alphabetical list of Welsh words with English 
equivalents ever printed, is, of course, a fact; but to judge 
it as a Welsh Dictionary, and to estimate by it the author's 
qualifications for such a work, is very unjust. Kegarded as 
a Dictionary of the Welsh Language, the work must be 
described as a very meagre performance indeed, even after 
every allowance has been ipade for the imperfections inse- 
parable from a first attempt But the book ought to be 
judged in accordance with the purpose for which it was 
intended : and that Salesbuiy's object was not to compile 
a Welsh Dictionary his own words make sufficiently clear. 
He calls the work " A Dictionary in Eng^yshe and Welshe 
moche necessary to all such Welshemen, as wil spedly leame 
the englyshe togue" ; and in the Dedicatory Epistle to the 
King he says, "I have writtê a lytle englyshe dictionary 
with the welsh interpretacion." Similarly, in the Welsh 
Address to the Header, he says that the book is called '' an 
Englis dicsionary ys ef yw hyny kynullfa o eirieu seisnic, 
achos kynulleidfa o eirieu seisnic yd y wr hoU Uyfer hayach." 
The work had been approved by the King as a first guide to 
the English Language — ^*'help a chanhorthwy kychwyniad 

VOL. VIII. p 
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tywysogaeth at laith saesnaec". He had been prompted to 
write the book, because he observed how eager other nations 
were to acquire a knowledge of English, while the Welsh 
people, to whom it was so much more necessary, neglected 
it (** ac yn angenrlieitiach i ni r Kymbry no neb wrthei er 
esceuluset genym am y peth"). The work was intended for 
those Welsh people "that readethe parfytlye the welshe 
tonge, whych if they had englyshe expounded in the welshe 
speche, myght be bothe theyr owne scholemaysters and 
other mennes also, and therby most spedely obteyne the 
knolege of the englishe toge through owt all the countraye". 
It is, he repeats in the Welsh Address to the Keader, for 
the unlearned who can only read " iaith eu mameu", if they 
desire, as they ought to desire, direction to read and under- 
stand the English tongue — for those, that is, who may wish 
to learn English at the home fireside (" o chwenychant vegys 
y dylent hynny kyfrwyddyt i ddarllen a deall iaith Saesnec — 
y sawl gymry a chwenychoch ddyscy gartref wrth tan 
Saesnec''). He implies that the country afforded no regular 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the English Language ; 
for, while he feels that his own rules for the proper pro- 
nunciation of English are insufficient, the best advice he 
can give those who are unable to go to England to learn the 
language, is that they should supplement his instructions by 
consulting some one who may know English, as there was 
scarcely a parish in Wales which had not some such persons 
(" goreu kyngor a vetrwyf vi ir neb or ni edy anghaffael iddo 
vyned i loecr He mae r iaith yn gynenid, ymofyn o honaw 
ac vn a wjrpo Saesnec, o bleit odit o blwyf ynkymbry eb 
Sasnigyddion yntho, paddelw y gelwir y peth ar peth yn 
sasnec"). 

With this dear declaration of the author's purpose, the 
form of the work agrees; it is simply a Welsh-English 
Vocabulary, not a Welsh Dictionary. The names of the 
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months are given together under mis, and the days of the 
week with the principal Sundays, Saints' days, and festivals 
of the year, under dÿw, not in their proper places in the 
alphabetical list The names of a number of towns are 
given under Kaer ; and in order to introduce English words 
which have no exact equivalents in Welsh, he gives definitions 
of them which he inserts under some prominent Welsh 
word in the definition. Thus under Edling, we have ''Edíing 
y brenhin ffrerusic, dolphyn"; and under Klwyfo, comes 
" Klwyfo march a hoyl yny hpv, cloy". Again to facilitate 
the acquisition of an English Vocabulary, he very wisely 
gives in the Welsh column a large number of English words, 
some of which had been introduced into the popular speech, 
and manv also which could not have become common, as 
debv/rsio, efidens, eJdypsys, and which he is obliged to explain 
by Welsh words or phrases : sometimes the English word is 
simply transliterated, probably in order to show the pro- 
nunciation, as pcLsteim. 

The late Bev. Bobert Jones (to whom we owe the beautiful 
reprint of the Dictionary), in his paper on " William .Sales- 
bury and his Dictionary", in the first vol. of Y Cymmrodar, 
takes it for granted that the " Dictionary" is intended for a 
Welsh Dictionary. He accounts for its defects, regarded as 
such, by suggesting that the author worked " without help, 
without material, save the spoken language, and the few 
MSS. within reach" ; for most of his material he '* had to 
traverse the streets and lanes, the highways and hedges" ; 
there were no printed books, and MSS. " were both rare and 
difficult of access". All this may be quite true, and these 
facts would go far to excuse great imperfections in a first 
attempt to compile a Welsh Dictionary, in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. At the same time it is quite certain 
that if Salesbury's object had been to '^elucidate the old 
Cymric tongue", he could have produced a very much 

p2 
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fuller and more satisfactory work. Whatever MSS. he 
may or may not have had, he had at his disposal much 
ampler materials than he has used. He certainly knew the 
different forms of the article, of the pronouns and numerals, 
and yet these are not all included in the vocabulary. 
Nothing would have been gained by giving Mi, mÿfi, min- 
nau, myfinnau, as English has only " I " for them all : there- 
fore, to give once "mi ne myfi, I" is enough for the author's 
purpose ; and so for y and yr, dau and dvry, etc. But the 
book itself supplies proof that the limited vocabulary is 
not due to want of material Salesbury uses in his Welsh 
Address to the Beader, and in the explanations he gives occa- 
sionally of words in the vocabulary, some scores, probably 
hundreds, of Welsh words, which are not included in the 
Dictionary. The very first page of the Welsh Preface con- 
tains over forty words not registered in their proper places 
in the vocabulary. Indeed, if the deficiencies of the work 
were to be attributed to want of knowledge on the author s 
part, they would suggest imperfect acquaintance with English, 
rather than with Welsh, as many Welsh words and phrases 
are given without English renderings. It appears probable 
that the "Dictionary" was hastily compiled; and this is rather 
implied by the author's statement, that the words have been 
arranged, as far as memory served, (" hyd y deuei kof ") in 
alphabetical order. Any slip of memory in this respect 
could, of course, have been corrected by re-writing. But 
this may have been rendered impracticable by some circum- 
stances connected with the presentation of the book to tlie 
King, which may have called for prompt action. And when 
it is considered that the author lived in Wales, it is easy 
to conceive that he may have been forced subsequently to 
print under conditions which left no opportunity for revision 
and completion. 

But, however these things may have been, in forming an 
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opinion of the work we must compare it, not with our Welsh 
Dictionaries, but with our. Welsh-English Vocabularies, 
Welsh-English Handbooks, " Cymhorth i Gymro, i ddysgu 
Saesneg,'* etc. Judged in this way it must be admitted to 
be a very meritorious production. The author's object was 
a most worthy one, and his own example fully justified 
his earnest appeal to his learned fellow-countrymen to make 
themselves, according to St. Paul's words, all things to all 
men, and to feed the unlearned with the crumbs of their 
great learning. In this as in other matters, Salesbury was a 
pioneer. He set the example of ''utilising" the Welsh 
Language in education ; an example which was rejected by 
other educationists, but followed by Griffith Jones and 
Thomas Charles with the result of creating an educational 
revolution. 
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A Dictionary of the* Welsh Language. By the Eev. D. 
Silvan Evans, B.D., Kector of Llanwrin, Machynlleth. 
Part I. [A-Awys]. Carmarthen : William Spurrell. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. ; Trûbner and Co. 
1887. 

The issue of this first instalment of Mr. Silvan Evans's Welsh 
Dictionary is an event on which students of Welsh, and 
the learned author himself, are alike to be heartily con- 
gratulated. The want of an improved Welsh Dictionary 
has long been grievously felt, especially by those who 
have paid any attention to the older remains of the lan- 
guage. Not that Welsh was in a much worse position 
than most other modem languages. As long as Greek and 
Latin were regarded as the "learned" languages, and the 
'* Classics" alone deemed worthy of special study as literary 
models and as instruments of culture, it was inevitable that 
the lexicography and grammar of the "vulgar tongues" should 
be left in a defective state. To this general disregard, shared 
until a comparatively late period by all modern languages, 
must be added in the case of Welsh, as of Irish, the con- 
tempt for everything Celtic entertained and professed by the 
vulgar learned and unlearned in this country. The student 
who laboured to advance Celtic scholarship in any direction 
could hope for no material reward and very little fame. 
Welsh lexicography, nevertheless, counts among its promoters 
a number of devoted workers, at the head of whom William 
Salesbury has generally but somewhat unjustly been placed. 
Dr. Davies in the seventeenth century, Eichards in the last, 
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and Dr. Pughe in the present, stand forth prominently 
among a number of humbler contributors. It cannot be 
said that the work has been very materially advanced, in 
the highest sense, since the publication of the second edition 
of Dr. Pughe's Dictionary. . 

During the half century which has since passed the study 
of modem languages has been revolutionised under the influ- 
ence of comparative philology; the need of a regular historic 
treatment has been felt, early texts have been published, and 
as a result, it has become possible to give to the dictionaries 
of modem languages something of the fulness of detaü and 
completeness of analysis which was previously aimed at 
only in classical lexicons. In these directions a good deal 
of work, more or less excellent, has been done in connection 
with the Welsh Language during the last forty years ; im- 
portant works previously existing only in MS. have been 
published and made generally accessible, especially by the 
Welsh MSS. Society ; the philological study of the language, 
placed on a solid foundation by Zeuss, has been developed 
by the labours of British and continental scholars in the 
pages of Kuhn's Beiträge, the Revue Celtique, and other 
publications ; and finally Professor Rhys's Lectures have at 
once advanced the work, and popularised the results. The 
progress effected in these directions rendered it an impe- 
rative necessity that Welsh lexicography should also be 
advanced a stage. This somewhat thankless task Mr. Silvan 
Evans, whose previous labours on the English-Welsh Dic- 
tionary had helped to prepare him for the work, undertook 
and executed with a patient devotion unhappily but too 
rare. The first fruits of his long toil are now before the 
public in a form of which he may justly feel proud. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is that the work 
is on a larger scale than anything of the kind which has 
hitherto appeared in Welsh. This first part, including only 
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the letter A, is a handsome volume of 420 pages of a large 
8vo. size. In Dr. Pughe's Dictionary, which was issued in a 
somewhat similar form, the letter A does not extend to 150 
pages of the 8vo. edition ; and in the third edition of the 
same work, the same letter fills only 244 pages of a smaller 
size. If the same proportion be maintained throughout the 
alphabet, Mr. Evanses Dictionary will fill something like 
2,200 pages, and will be nearly twice the size of Pughe's. It is 
accordingly very much more complete than its predecessor in 
all respects ; it records a larger number of words, gives a fuller 
account of their history and meaning, and especially is out of 
all comparison richer in illustration and quotations. In voca- 
bulary it is richer than any other Welsh Dictionary, and in- 
cludes a large number of words not hitherto recorded. The 
author has not, however, set himself to record every word 
which has been given in earlier dictionaries ; Prys*s edition 
of Dr. Pughe, for example, contains a considerable number 
of words which Mr. Evans has not thought fit to include. 
But the advantage is very much on Mr. Evans's side ; and 
it will be observed that the forms registered by Prys and 
omitted by Evans, are mostly either late coinages or deriva- 
tives of slight importance, while many of the words given 
by Mr. Evans for the first time are terms of some historic 
interest. 

In its fulness of treatment and illustration the superiority 
of the new dictionary is still more marked : in this respect 
it stands, so far as Welsh is concerned, quite alone. In 
previous works there had been little or no attempt to analyse 
the various significations of words, and trace the historical 
development of meaning. A number of English equivalents 
(or supposed equivalents) would be given, and from these 
the student had to tsilfe his choice. Mr. Evans, on the other 
hand, gives a classification of the meanings of all the most 
important words, generally with extracts from Welsh authors 
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' to illustrate each, so that a word which Pughe disposes of 
in a couple of lines may fill half a page of the new work. 
The word "Awdl" may be taken as an example of the 
difference of treatment in the two works. Pughe dismisses 
it in three or four lines of interpretation, with one quotation. 
Mr.£vans classifies the meanings of the word under five heads: 
" 1, an ode, a song, a lay ; a melody," with half-a-dozen apt 
quotations ranging from Gwalchmai to Gwallter Mechain; " 2, 
a poetical composition"; with an extract from the DissertcUio 
of the Prydydd Hir ; " 3, one of the three principal classes 
of peculiar Welsh metres, which is subdivided," etc., refer- 
ences being given to Dr. J. D. Khys, Cyfrinach y Beirdd, 
W. Midleton's Barddoniaeth, and E. Davies's leithadur; 
" 4, a poem, etc.," in the technical Eisteddvodic sense, with 
three examples ; " 5, rhyme," which is illustrated by three 
most appropriate quotations. In reading this article, as well 
as nearly all others of any length in the book, one cannot 
fail to observe how carefully the illustrative extracts have 
been selected. They not only exemplify the use of the 
word, but also describe or explain the thing signified. The 
first extract imder the 3rd heading 8.v. Awdl is from W. 
Midleton, and contains the substance of his account of the 
particular class of metres so designated. The quotations 
under "5" in the same way present the reader with a 
concise view of the bardic teaching about " rhyme". In the 
author's definitions, the quotations, and the references, the 
student is supplied with the material for an exhaustive 
Essay on the " Awdl." A large number of other articles 
might be mentioned as being similarly encyclopaedic in 
fulness ; abred^ a/anc, aillt, alban, alltudy anian, annw/n, 
anrhuith, anterth, awgrym, are typical examples. Under 
these and many others much interesting information of a 
general nature is incidentally supplied. Among the com- 
binations into which the word adar enters, we find " adar 
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Uwch gwih," in connection with which the author gives the 
story of Drutwas as found in lolo MSS., 188. Under a/anc 
there is an account of the story of Llyn Llion and afanc y 

» 

Llyn as referred to in the Trioedd, and as told by Lhwyd 
{Brython iii, 385); while the fable of the Spider and the Fly 
from the Greal is told & v. Adargop. 

Another very interesting and valuable feature of the work 
is the large number of idiomatic and technical phrases 
recorded and illustrated, either from literature or from cur- 
rent speech. For example, under ailtvd we have aUtvd o 
vrraig, A. eenedlog, A. trainor. A, priodol, Alltudion uchdvn/r, 
each with an explanatory extract from the Welsh Laws. 
Araf similarly supplies yn ara/ araf, yn araf deg, ara/ hin, 
and chwythu yn araf. Under such terms as adar, culeryn, 
a/al, etc., these combinations are very numerous; the 
varieties of afal occupy very nearly two pages. 

It may be added that the particles are very fully treated, 
such points as the use of ac before vowels, semivowels, and 
consonants being minutely discussed. The preposition ar 
fills two pages of the dictionary, while three are devoted to 
the various uses of a. 

Words of doubtful authority, such as acdo, achain, of un- 
certain meaning, as achef, or of ambiguous origin, as achlais, 
are fully discussed. The most important various readings of 
the older poems are also duly recorded and discussed. 

The notes appended to many articles under the mark f 
deserve special notice, as they embody much valuable matter. 
They refer to the history, peculiar forms, inflexions, con- 
structions or uses of words; to doubtful, false, or various 
readings ; and occasionally to the corruptions of modem 
usage. 

Etymology occupies only a subordinate place in the 
author's plan, and in the present state of knowledge, it is 
perhaps well that it is so. The more important words have 
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a few lines devoted to their origin or relations, cognate forms 
in the other Celtic dialects being occasionally mentioned. 
The originals of words borrowed from Latin or English are 
indicated, and native derivatives are referred to their pri- 
mitive forms. 

This lengthened account of the chief features of the work 
will, it is hoped, enable readers who may not yet have seen 
it, to form their own opinion of its merits. Until we have 
the author's own account of the scope and limitations of the 
whole work, any criticism of a part is liable to be unjust. 
A few suggestions may, however, be made. And first with 
regard to the vocabulary, the question suggests itself how far 
the dictionary is intended to illustrate the most modem 
forms of the language. Mr. Evans's reading has been ex- 
tremely wide and varied ; it may safely be said that no other 
scholar, living or dead, has read so much Welsh of every 
period. His extracts are taken from all kinds of works, 
printed and manuscript, even down to the magazines and 
newspapers of a late date. Still even Mr. Evans has not 
read everything, and a careful reading of authors like Eben 
Fardd, Gwiljnoi Hiraethog, Emrys, Islwyn, and Cynddelw 
would very likely supply words not recorded. Might it not 
be well for the author to state briefly what limits he has set 
himself, that grateful readers who may observe any omissions 
may communicate them with a view to the production of a 
supplement ? Again, how far is it intended to include words 
like adamant (it is atmant in Campeu Charlymaen, xi, p. 13), 
alegori, almaruic, anathema, astranomydd, atheist and their 
derivatives ; or inaccurate but common forms like anghyd- 
marol ? 

The Dictionary appears to be most exhaustive where com- 
pleteness is most to be desired, in the older literature; but a few 
omissions of words occurring in the Mabinogian and Trioedd 
may be mentioned, with references to the new edition of Messrs. 
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Ehys and Evans : atneiriaw (185, 1. 4), auorles (32, 1. 4), 

• 

amatkud (300, 1. 15), ardiawc (31, 1. 1), aruidiawt (301, 1. 8). 
Anghenwar, in the quotation from Cynddelw, «.v., anghenoff, is 
not given in its own place. In the Trioedd at the end of 
the new volume of Wdsh Texts (300, L 20) we find the word 
anucUkad: — a llyna y tri anuathwdpan y dathudyvyyt; but this 
is evidently a mistake of the scribe for anuat dcUkvd, which 
is the expression used in the corresponding passage in the 
Mahinogi, p. 42, L 27. 

In treating the earlier literature the author will find his 
greatest snare in the imperfect state of the texts, which 
exposes him to the danger of being misled by false readings. 
Editors are not unfrequently responsible for the creation of 
new words ; and Grampians and Hebrides are not the last 
examples. A good illustration of the process occurs in the 
Four Ancient Books of Wales, ii, 4, 1. T.'Trav athrau imdoeth 
bran amelgan, where two new characters, Bran and Melgan, 
are created by a stroke of the pen. This brace of heroes, 
twin offspring of the editorial imagination, will perhaps in 
due time take their places in some new Biographical Dic- 
tionary. A little attention to the structure of the verse 
might have shown the editor that the reading is not bran, 
' but bran, and that the line would end in modem spelling, 
hraw am Elgan, Another instance is supplied by the 
spurious word anghevddyl, given by Pughe, and apparently 
evolved by him from what Mr. Evans conjectured (rightly as 
the new edition of the MaUnogion shows) to have been a 
false reading. 

With regard to the interpretations given, a few points 
may be noticed: Adsojl is not peculiar to Gwent; the 
writer has heard it used by natives of Cardiganshire, hen 
adso'l being the wild, rough growth on land lying fallow after 
being under corn, and so corresponding in formation to 
adladd. In explaining " angu 1." the author has been 
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misled by Pughe : the examples require, not "to contain", eta, 
but the passives of these, " to be contained". Under a^, the 
quotation from Pughe's Goll Qwynva has been misplaced : it 
should be under " as, a rib". Pugho intended it to mean 
" bone" (" his flesh, his bone"), as appears from his Preface, p. 
X, where he sets down as as the root of asgvrm. Under anes- 
mwythau, the extract from the Book of Job seems to have 
been displaced ; the verb apparently is transitive in the 
verse quoted. Similarly the proverb quoted under " Aes, 1." 
should probably come under " 2.", meaning " There is no 
shield like justice". The line from D. ab Gwilym, quoted 
s,v. Afrywiog, ought doubtless to read " Un ydwyf, ban bwyf 
heb wen" or " Wen" (not " wen"), "when I am away from my 
fair one". Forms in -aavry and -edig are treated as participles : 
Is this always right ? Are such forms as anghynnwysadioÿ 
and anghynnwysedig, for example, participles of a verb 
anghynnwyso or mere negatives of cynnwysadwy, and cyn- 
nwysedig ? 

On the subject of etymology little need be said: the 
author has very well kept the promise made when the 
work was first publicly announced some eighteen years ago, 
that "fanciful etymologies" would be avoided. The con- 
nection between the Welsh and the Latin or Irish words 
compared cannot perhaps be established in every case. In 
the case of words like anghwrtais, appêl, etc., borrowed from 
English, it might be well to give the M.E. forms, cortais, 
appele, or apel, etc., rather than the modem English forms. 
The derivation (only doubtfully proposed by the author) of 
amryson from " am + rhy w + son" is shown to be untenable 
by the Ir. and Gael, imreasan, 0. I. imresan, imbresan: 
O'Eeilly gives also reas, a skirmish, and the Welsh rhys-wr 
doubtless belongs to the group. Lastly, does not the use of 
adfydd, older aiuyd, for " perhaps, it may be," throw doubt on 
the derivation of agatfydd from a + gad + hydd Ì But these 
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points are trifles, worthy of mention only by reason of the 
great superiority of the work as a whole. 

It is to be hoped that the author will have health and 
strength to complete his great task, and so fittingly crown 
the labours of a nobly patriotic life. He has worked quietly 
through long years in the true spirit of a scholar, and his 
example supplies a lesson only too much needed in these 
dayi?, when the misdirected stimulus of the competitive 
system tends so often to the production of immature and 
superficial work. 

Meanwhile, can no help be given the author so as to hasten 
the completion of the work ? At the present rate it will 
take a very long time to issue the whole. While Dr. Murray 
works on the English Dictionary with a staff of assistants 
and material collected by thousands of readers, Mr. Evans 
has collected his own materials, and has hitherto worked 
single-handed. It is highly desirable that he should hence- 
forth be relieved of all toil which can be undertaken by 
others. We have learned and patriotic societies in North and 
South Wales and in London, which may, no doubt, be relied 
on to help in this direction, and many persons would gladly 
assist individually besides. If Mr. Evans can find assistance 
such as he would desire, there ought to be no difficulty or 
hesitation in providing it for him. 

It would be unjust to close this notice without a word of 
hearty praise to the publisher. The get-up of the book is 
worthy of it, and would do credit to any office in the 
country. It will be a national disgrace if author and pub- 
lisher do not receive the fullest support. It is the bounden 
duty of every Welshman who can in any way afford it to 
become a subscriber to the new Dictionary. 
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The Welsh Language in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centubies. By Ivor James, Registrar of the Univer- 
sity College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Cardiff: Daniel Owen and Co., Limited. 1877. 

The, wish has been frequently expressed in these pages that 
more attention were paid to the study of Welsh history. The 
history of Wales, in the proper sense of the word, has still 
to be written. That history, when it appears, will not be the 
work of one man. The problems waiting to be solved are of 
many kinds, and many bents of mind are needed to approach 
them. Few workers will, perhaps, be found possessed of the 
profound philological sense which has enabled Professor 
Bhys to throw a gleam of light into the dark places of the 
sixth and seventh centuries ; but there is much other labour 
to be done, for which competent workers should not be 
wanting to us. A whole mass of mediaeval literature is 
waiting to yield up its secrets to patient and critical 
inquirers, and the Becord Office and British Museum are 
rich with long-hidden facts, from which, it is to be hoped, 
will one day be pieced together the broken and misunder- 
stood story of later times. 

Among the few who have hitherto ventured into this little- 
explored mine the author of this monograph must be honour- 
ably mentioned. Like the late Mr. Boland Phillips, whose 
valued labours were so recently cut short by an untimely 
death, Mr. Ivor James has made the epoch of the great civil 
wars an especial subject of study ; but his particular aim 
has been less the political movements than the domestic 
condition of the Welsh people during that period. The 
present paper is an attempt to ascertain the extent to which 
the Welsh» and the English languages respectively prevailed 
in Wales at the commencement and during the continuance 
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of the struggle. Mr. James's conclusions will doubtless be 
somewhat startling to many of his readers. "It is very 
diflScult indeed", he says, " to avoid the inference that the 
great body of the Welsh people had acquired a competent 
knowledge of English — that in the seventeenth century 
English was both an efficient and sufficient medium of com- 
munication between the English and Welsh — that the Welsh 
language itself had, to a very great extent, died out of both 
use and memory." If this was really the case, the subse- 
quent recurrence of the people to the old tongue is very 
remarkable in more aspects than one ; but we are tempted to 
question whether the facts which Mr. James has so ably 
marshalled and so pointedly expressed really bear the 
inference which he seeks to place upon them. That the 
Welsh language was at this period " neglected by nearly all 
who pretended to culture"; that its purity had in consequence 
sadly suffered ; and that the Eisteddfod, which in old days 
depended on the patronage of the noblesse, had sunk into 
oblivion, we are prepared to admit ; but that the " common 
people", the farmers, the burghers, the artisans, the domestic 
servants, spoke any more English or any less Welsh than at 
the present day or half a century since, we do not consider the 
evidence Mr. James adduces sufficient to prove. The argument 
which appears to weigh most with him is drawn from the 
incontrovertible fact, that "in political discussions of the 
period of the civil troubles", a period in which, as he points 
out, the contending parties aimed as anxiously at convincing 
by the pen as at vanquishing by the sword, " the Welsh 
political leaders on both sides appealed to the people of 
Wales through the English, and not through the Welsh lan- 
guage". Out of the 269 books, as he calculates, by Welsh- 
men, or about Wales, published between 1546 and 1644, only 
forty-one were in Welsh, and thirty-seven even of these were 
religious works. Out of 152 publications for use in Wales 
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between 1633 and 1649, according to Rowlands, eight only 
were written in Welsh. These are striking facts, but the 
point which we think Mr. James has overlooked is, that the 
publication of Welsh books must be taken as a measure, not 
of those who spoke, but of those who read Welsh at any 
given period, a somewhat different thing. Welsh now boasts 
of a large contemporary literature, in which political argu- 
ment holds a not inconspicuous place. But where would 
this contemporary literature have been, had not the Welsh 
Sunday-school paved the way by teaching the people, what 
the day-schools had neglected, to read in the native tongue ? 
Did any such machinery exist in the days of Charles I ; or 
how far had the art of reading in Welsh been cared for in 
the public schools? "There are few", quotes Mr. James 
from Carwr y Cymry, " in all Wales who are able to read 
Welsh." It was clearly useless for the pamphleteers of the 
civil struggle to write in a language that few could read ; but 
the absence of a Welsh-rŵidÌTi^ public does not, we submit, 
by any means necessarily argue the absence of an extensive 
Welsh-âpeaitTi^ public, as Mr. James would appear to 
assume. 

But in pointing out what seems to us to be a flaw in Mr. 
James's main argument, we in no way wish to detract from 
the value of this contribution to seventeenth century history. 
The facts are fairly stated, and will be read with interest and 
profit by those who dissent from, as well as by those who 
concur with, the author's conclusions. We shall hope to see 
much further work on this period from Mr. James's pen. 
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BbITKAGE ZUR CYMRISCHEN GRAMMATIK. I. EiNLEITUNG UND 

VocALiSMUS. Von Max Nettlau, Dr.PhiL Leipzig : 
1877. 

We are compelled to defer till our next number a notice of 
the first part of Dr. Max Nettlau's contributions to the study 
of Welsh grammar, the second part of which appears in 
these pe^es, pp. 113 et seq. 
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iHtócellaneous;. 



DîSCIlIPTION AT LLANOVER 

The following inscription is probably the most unique exist- 
ing in connection with any mansion in the United Kingdom, 
and is inscribed, in no mean lettering, above the main gate- 
way called the Forth Mawr at Llanover, the residence of 
the Dowager Lady Llanover. 

On the OuUr Side. 
The Welcome. 

** Pwy wyt, Ddyf odwr ? 
Os Cyfaill, Gresaw calon i ti, 
Os Dieithr, Llettygarwch a*th erys, 
Os Gelyn, Addfwynder a*th garchara.'* 

On the Inner Side. 
The Valediction. 

'* Ymadawydd hynaws, Gad fendith ar dy ôl, 
A Bendithier dithaa ; 
lechyd a Hawddfyd ar dy daith, 
A Dedwydd, dychweliad." 

Which, translated, is as follows : — 

" Who art thou, Comer ?i 
If a Friend, the Welcome of the Heart to thee ; 
If a Stranger, Hospitality shall meet thee, 
If an Ënemy^ Kindness shall imprison thee." 

<* Departing Gnest, Leave a blessing behind thee, 
And mayst thou be Blessed ; 
Health and Prosperity be with thee on thy journey, 
And a happy Return.*' 



1 Traveller. 
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It is probably an early composition of the late Rev. T. 
Price, CamJiuanaivc, a frequent guest and friend of Lord 
and Lady Llanover. Of the present owner and occupier, 
the Dowager Lady, it may be said that her patriotic deeds 
of former days, and her continued acts of benevolence and of 
Christian love, have never been excelled, 

T. W. H. 



FOLK-LORE OF WALES. 

(MONTGOMERYSHIRE.) 

Y GIGVRAN. 

(The call of the Raven imitated.) 

Marw arch marw arch, 

Yn ma le yn ma le ? 

Yn y cwm draw, yn y cwm draw, 

Ydyw o'n dew ydy w o'n dew ? 

TwT o vloneg twr o vloneg. 



Drycin drycin fown ir eithin, 
Noddva noddva fown ir gloddva. 

(I am uncertain if this refers to herons or wild 
geese when they are seen flying ; bat rather 
think it to be the former.) 



CWAREÜ MWDAGI. 
(Children's play of Blindman's Boff.) 
Mwdagi madagi ble d'ychi myned ? 

(Question put to the one blindfolded before com- 
mencing to play. The answer my informant 
(an old man) had forgotten, except that it 
began 

I ddal plant ddrwg 
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Y DYRNWR. 

(The Thrasher). 

Uymru tenu a llaeth glas, 

Am gwnaeth i yn llaes vy ergid ; 

Fotes brftfl a bara chig 

Ow at dy vrig di weithian. D. O. G. 



To the Editor of Y Cymmkodor. 

tiambridge, March 28, 1887. 

My dear Sir, — In T Cymmrodor for 1877, some of the 

religious poems of lolo Goch were published. In pp. 28-30 

there was a hymn to the Virgin Mary, in which occur 

the lines 

'* Bu Mair o^r Oair yn ddi gel 
Yn feichiog o nef nchel ; 
Mai yr haul y molir hon 
. . . drwy wydr i'r ffynnon.'* 

The editor adds in a note, " the exact transcript of this 
line is given; we will not, however, pretend to de- 
cipher it". 

I do not know whether it would do to supply the hiatus 
by a ** goes"; but I think there can be no doubt that the 
idea is the same as that in the lines to the Virgin by the 
Provencal poet of the thirteenth century, Peire de Corbiac. 

** Receap en vob cam hnmana 
Jhesu Crist nostre salvaire, 
Si com 866 tiencamen faire 
Intral bek raia quan Bolelha 
Per la fenestra veirina»" 
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" In you Jesus Christ our Saviour received human flesh, 
just as the bright ray, when the sun shines, enters through 
the glass window without making any fissure." 

The parallel is interesting, as it may help to prove some 
connection between Medissval Welsh and Provencal poetry. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. B. COWELL. 



ERRATUM. 



In page 81, second paragraph, line 8, for '^ the appreciation", read 
" their appreciation". 



REPOKT 

OF 

' THE COUNCIL OF THE 

l^onourable ^ociett of C^mmrotionon^ 

For the Tear ending November 9íA, 1885. 



The Council, in again meeting the Members at the close of an 
administrative year, have much satisfaction in recording the 
continued usefulness and popularity of the Society. 

The satisfaction of the Council is, however, tempered by 
the consideration of the many gaps which have been made by 
death in the Society's ranks ; foremost among them being that 
of our honoured President, the worthy bearer of an ancient 
name held in highest esteem throughout modern Wales, the 
late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 

The loss of Mr. Brinley Eichards leaves a place blank 
among leading Welshmen which will not easily be filled. 
The grief with which the news of his death was received by 
the Council and the Society was an image of that which was 
felt throughout the whole of Wales. 

Two of our Corresponding Members have passed from our 
number, the Eev. William Watkins, M.A., of Llandovery, a 
contributor to Y Cÿmmrodor, and a helper in much of the 
Society's literary work ; and Mr. T. Alun Jones of Liverpool, 
to whose exertions as Honorary Secretary the success of the 
Cymmrodorion Section of the Eisteddfod of 1884 was so 
largely due. The well-known name of Mr. Askew Eoberts 
of Oswestry, the able and zealous antiquary and editor of 
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Bye-gones, is amongst those which will no longer be found in 
our list ; and we cannot, without a word of comment, pass 
over the death of another Oswestry man, Mr. D. G. Davies, 
F.G.S., whose paper on the "Metalliferous Deposits of Flint 
and Denbighshire", published in Y Cymmrodor, has received 
the honour of translation into several of the languages of 
Continental Europe. 

The Council has appointed the following gentlemen as 
Corresponding Members of the Society : — 

Prof. Joseph Loth, Rennes ; 
Prof. Ernst Windisoh, Leipsic 

During the past year the following publications have been 
issued by the Society : — 

Annual Report of Council and Register of Members for the 

year ending Nov. 9th, 1884. 
Hanes AC Henafiaeth Canü oyda 'r Tannaü {Tdriê Fychan), 
Y Cymmrodor, vol. vii, Part 2. 
The Blessednes of Brytaine, by Maurice Kyffin. Facnmile 

Reprint. 

The following Meetings of the Society have been held 
during the Session : — 

In London :— 

On April 16. — Mr. Stephen Evans, J.P., in the dhair. — A paper on 

^' Bi-Ling[nal Wales'* was read by Mr. Dan Isaac Davies, B.Sc., 

H.M. Sub-Inspector of Schools. 
On May 7. — Conversazione, with Exhibition of Works of Art. 
On May 21. — Mr. T. Marchant Williams, B.A., in the chair. — A 

paper entitled ** Beminiscences of the Eisteddfodau of Wales 

from 1819 to 1884", was read by Clwydfardd. 

At Aberdare, in connection with the National Eisteddfod 
of 1885 (Cymmrodorion Section) : — 

On Angnst 24th. — The High Constable of Aberdare in the chair. — 
An Inaugural Address was delivered by Mr. W. Ck>rnwallÌ8 
West, on **Art Culture in Wales and its Future Development". 
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On August 26th.— Mr. T. Marchant Williams, B.A., in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., on '* university Local 
Examinations in Wales*', and was followed by a DiscnssioUj 
in which many prominent edacationists took part. 

On August 27th. — ^Dr. Isambard Owen in the chair. — A Beport by 
a Oommittee of the Honourable Society of Gymmrodorion on 
" The Advisability of the Introduction of the Welsh Language 
into the Course of Elementary Education in Wales'* was pre- 
sented* A paper was read by Mr. Beriah Gwynfe Evans on 
"The Utilisation of the Welsh Language for Educational 
purposes in Wales'*, and was followed by a Discussion. 

August 28th. — Mr. Arthur J. Williams in the chair. — A discos&ion 
was held on ^ Working Men's Dwellings : their Requirements 
and Possibilities*', opened by a paper from Dr. Isambard Owen. 

The overflowing attendance at the Aberdare Meetings, and 
the marked interest displayed in them, is a strong witness to 
the confidence and esteem which the Society has gained from 
our countrymen in Wales. 

Social Gatherings were held in the Library of the Institu- 
tion, Lonsdale Chambers, on the evenings of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 29, February 26, March 26, May 30. 

The following Presents have been received and duly 
acknowledged by the Council on behalf of the Society : — 

MS. copy of Wyllyam Salesbury*s Englyshe-Welsh Dictionary , by the 
late Bev. Bobert Jones of Botherhithe, presented by H.LH. 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 

The Aryan Afaoriy by Mr. Edward Tregear, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Historical Collections relating to Gwynedd^ a Township of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, settled 1698 by Welsh Immigrants, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, presented by Mr. Henry Blackwell, Kew 
York. 

Y Drych, presented by Mr. J. G. Griffiths, Utica, U.S.A. 

The Càmbriaíi, a Bi-Monthly Magazine, by Mr. D. J. Jones, Cincin- 
nati. 

Bye-goneSf by Mr. W. Woodall, Oswestry. 

MontgomerysMre Collections^ by Mr. Morris C. Jones, F.S.A., Hon. 
Sec. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of Comwally by Major E. P^rkyn. 

Annual Report of the National Eisteddfod^ by Mr. T. Marchant, 
Williams, B.A. 

R 
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Jowmal and Proceedings of the Hamilton Association^ Canada, voL i, 

pi 1, by Mr. G. Dickaon. 
Owen Pnghe's Welsh and English Dictionary^ by Mr. Henry Daviea, 

Medallist of the old Cymmrodorion Society. 
On the Laws concerning Religious Worship, by Mr. John Jenkins. 
Twenty vola. of valnable works presented by Mr. i John Davies, 
of H.M. Treasury. 

Tales of the Cymry, by Motley. 

History of Wales, by Warrington, 2 vols. 

Y Oododin, translated by Ab Ithel. 

Heroic Elegies, etc., of Llywarch Hen, by Dr. Wm. Owen Pnghe. 

Ancient Welsh Poetry, by lenan Brydyddj,Hir. 

Bowlands' Cambrian Bibliography, 

Chrammar of the Welsh Langucbge, by Dr. Wm. Owen Pnghe, first 
edition. 

Transactions of the Cymmrodorion Society, 1822, vol. i. 

Southey's Madoc. 

Welsh Sketches, third series. 

Welsh Sermons, by the Bey. Thos. Marsden. 

Flores Poetarum Britannicorum, by Dr. John Davies. 

Aeron Afan, Prize Essays, etc., of AberavonJBisteddfod, 1853. 

Cell Meadwg, works of Ellis Owen, F.S.A. 

CyffBeuno, by Eben Fardd. 

Welsh Names of Places, An Essay on, by the Rev. J. James {lago 
Emlyn), subscriber's copy. 

Nineveh and its Remains, by A. H. Layard, translated into Welsh. 

Poetical Works, by the Bev. John Jones, M.A., {Tegid), in 
Welsh. 
Religious System of the Amazulu, by Canon Callaway, presented by 

the Folk-Lore Society. 
" The Wild Welsh Coast," from Harper* s Magazine, by Henry Black- 

weU, New York. 

The Council beg to recall to your attention the following 

passage in last year's Report : 

" During the coming year the Council hope, without incurring 
undue expenditure, to utilise these rooms to a much greater 
extent for the benefit of Members. A Sub-Committee is at 
present considering the means of keeping them open to Members 
under the charge of a custodian during certain hours of the day, 
and of arranging for a series of informal gatherings of Members 
during the winter months, in addition to the usual series of 
meetings.*^ 



In pursuance of this intention, which met with the 
approval of the last General Meeting, and in deference to a 
wish frequently expressed by Members of the Society, the 
Council^ in January last, opened the Library to Members for 
use as a Beading-room and place of meeting on five days in 
the week for four hours each day, and appointed Mr. David 
Owen, M.A., as Librarian in charge. 

At the June meeting of the Council, however, so few 
Members were reported by the Librarian as having availed 
themselves of the privilege, that the Council considered they 
would not be justified in continuing the experiment, which 
entailed a charge, though a moderate one, upon the funds of 
the Society. The opening of the Library, therefore, has not 
been continued since that date. 

The other experiment foreshadowed in last year's Beport, 
namely that of holding informal social gatherings during the 
winter months, has proved, the Council are glad to say, a 
complete success. Most of these meetings were well attended, 
and evidently gave great satisfaction to the Members who 
were present. 

Tt is with much regret that the Council announce the 
retirement of Professor Powel from the editorship of the 
Society's publications, which he has carried on with such 
marked ability and success since the year 1879. The Council, 
in making this announcement, beg to express their sense of 
the imremitting care which Professor Powel has bestowed 
upon the publications, and of the great value which the high 
quality he has given to them has been to the success of the 
Society in Wales, and to its reputation among continental 
scholars. 

The Council, on the recommendation of Professor Bhŷs of 
Oxford, have placed the future conduct of the Society's publi- 
cations in the hands of one of its own body, Mr. Egerton 
Phillimore, whose recent contributions to Y Cymmrodor 

r2 
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afford an ample guarantee of his fitness for the post. Mr. 
Phillimore proposes to reside in Wales. The Council have 
accordingly accepted Dr. Isambard Owen's continued services 
as their representative in editorial matters. 

In the spring of the present year communications were 
entered into with the governing bodies of the three National 
Colleges, with reference to the desirability of establishing, by 
the aid of this Society, an Annual Prize to be competed for 
by students of the said Colleges in the subjects of the Welsh 
language and literature. The Colleges having felt themselves 
obliged to decline the proposal for the present, on account of 
the already somewhat overcharged state of their programme 
of studies, the Council have dropped the subject for the 
present. 

The Committee on the Teaching of Welsh, which, as stated 
in last year's Report, was re-appointed by the Council in 
October 1884, has continued its inquiries during the present 
year. In the months of February and March a copy of the 
following inquiry was sent to the Head Teacher of every 
Elementary School (not being an Infant School) throughout 
Wales : 

"The Conncil of the Hononrable Society of Cymmrodorion 
will feel greatly obliged if you will express your opinion on the 
following question, and return the paper to the address on the 
accompanying envelope within a fortnight. 

" Do you consider that advantage would result from the in- 
troduction of the Welsh Language as a Specific Subject into 
the course of Elementary Education in Wales ? 

" Answer : (Space for reply.) 

" Note. — The reply may be given by a simple afBrmative or 
negative, or reasons may be stated.'' 

The question paper was accompanied in each case by a 
copy of the Preliminary Eeport of September, 1884, a circular 
letter explaining the reasons of the Society's action, an illus- 
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tratíye syllabus drawn up by Mr. Marchant Williams, and a 
stamped and directed envelope for reply. 

During the months of March and April, 628 replies were 
received by the Committee. These replies, after being 
opened, sorted, and arranged, have been printed verbatim. 

The Report of the Committee upon them was presented to 
the Meeting of the Society held in the Cymmrodorion 
Section at Aberdare on August 27th, and a copy both of the 
Report and the Replies has been forwarded to every Member 
of the Society. 

A copy has also been forwarded to the Head Teacher of 
every Elementary School, not an Infant School, in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

An important movement has taken place in Wales as the 
result of the inquiries instituted by the Society in this 
matter. At the above-mentioned meeting on August 27th, 
which was largely composed of Members of School Boards, 
Teachers of Elementary Schools, and others directly interested 
in education, after the presentation of the Cymmrodorion 
Report, a paper was read by Mr. Beriah G. Evans of Uanga- 
dock, a discussion took place, and in the result the following 
resolution was unanimously passed : — 

*' That it is desirable that a Society should be formed for the 
purpose of promoting the ntilisation of the Welsh Language as 
an instrument of education in Wales and Monmouthshire.'* 

To carry this resolution into efifect a public meeting 
was called, under the presidency of the Ven, Archdeacon 
Griffiths, on the following day ; resolutions were passed that 
such a Society should be founded ; that it should, if possible, 
be in connection with the Society of Cymmrodorion, and that 
the Council of the latter should be asked to nominate one- 
fourth of its executive body; and all those present in the 
meeting were enrolled a^ original Members. 

At a second meeting, held in Aberdare on September 19th, 
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under the same presidency, it was resolved that the name of 
the new Society should be " The Society for Utilising the 
Welsh Language", and the following statement of its objects 
was adopted : — 

This Society has been f onnded for the purpose of promoting the 
utilisation of the Welsh Language as an instrument of education in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. 



Its immediate aims 
(a) To unite, and organise for action, the mass of public opinion 

at present existing in favour of such utilisation. 
(Ò) To further the progress of public opinion by means of public 

meetings, and by the publication, through yarious channels, 

of lectures, papers, and letters on the subject, 
(c) To make such inquiries and compile such statistical or general 

reports as may be needed to place the subject in its proper 

light. 
((Q To render the utilisation of the language in education 

feasible by procuring the composition and publication, at 

a cheap rate, of suitable text-books by scholars of weight 

and authority, 
(e) To formulate definite schemes of instruction. 
(/) To arrange for the presentation and proper support of such 

schemes before the various authorities concerned. 

It is not, it will be understood, any part of the purpose of this 
Society to hinder the spread of the English tongue, or to coiiduce to 
the isolation of the Welsh people. On the contrary, it is one of its 
express objects to promote the more intelligent acquirement of the 
English tongue by school children in aU parts of Wales. 

The Society simply desires to see established in Wales a sound 
system of bi-lingual instruction, such as that which exists in Switzer- 
land, in the Flemish parts of Belgium, and in several of the divisions 
of the Austrian Empire. It is considered by the founders of the 
Society that such a system of instruction is conducive to the intelligent 
training of the children, is calculated to promote the thorough acquisi- 
tion of the second language, and could be established in those parts 
of Wales in which the Welsh language is habitually spoken, with a 
very slight addition, if any, to the work at present required to instruct 
the children in English on the present systeuL 

Nothing compulsory is, however, contemplated by the Society. It 
is desired that the new principle should be introduced gradually and 



experimentally, and that it should be at the option of the managers of 
each school to accept or reject it. 

The Laws of the Society were enacted at a first General 
Meeting, held in Cardiff on October 22nd, and amongst them 
the following :— 

10. — At the regular Autumnal General Meeting, the Members en- 
titled to vote shall elect an Hon. Treasurer and twenty Members of the 
Society, to form, together with another ten Members of the Society, to 
be nominated by the Council of the Hon. Society of Gymmrodorior 
for the time being, an Executive Council 

11. — The Executive Council, thus constituted, is empowered to 
add to its number ten additional Members of the Society by co-opta- 
tion. 

12. — Failing the nomination of Members by the Hon. Society of 
Cynmirodorion, or until such nomination, the twenty Members ap- 
pointed by the General Meeting are empowered to act as a Council, 
but in that case it shall not proceed to oo-optation nntU a month has 
elapsed after its election has been notified to the Secretary of the 
Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion. 

28. — Vacancies occurring in the Couitcil by the death or resignation 
of any of the twenty elected Members shall be filled up by the next 
General Meeting, at least seven days* notice having been given in the 
manner provided in Law 8. Vacancies occurring in the ten nominated 
Members may be filled up by the Council of the Hon. Society of 
Cymmrodorion. Vacancies occurring in the ten added Members may 
be filled up by co-optation at any time. 

At a public meeting held on the evening of the same day 
the following resolution was unanimously passed : — 

"That the best thanks of this meeting be tendered to the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion for their thorough enquiry 
into the question of the advisability of the introduction of the 
Welsh Language into the course of elementary education in Wales, 
and their excellent report on the result of the enquiry.*' 

The Council, at its meeting on Octo'ber 8th, accorded to 
the new Society permission to append to its title the words 
"in association with the Honourable Society of Cymmro- 
dorion", and accepted the responsibility of nominating a 
portion of its executive body. 



At its meeting on November 12th the Council, being called 

upon at short notice so to do, nominated the following four 

gentlemen only : — 

Professor Rhts-Dayids, 
Mr. W. K Davibis, 
Mr. Datid Lewis, and 
Mr. John Owens, 

postponing the nomination of the remaining six until a 
further meeting, not wishing to carry out so responsible a 
function without full consideration. 

Kesolutions thanking the Society for its action in reference 
to this subject have been received from several societies and 
meetings in Wales during the present year. 

The first business before the Society at the (general Meeting 
will be the election of a President in the room of the late Sir 
Watkin Wynn. The Council, after due deliberation, beg to 
recommend to the Members the election of the Bight 
Honourable the Earl of Powis, a Vice-President, and one of 
the oldest and most valued Members of the Society. The 
Council make this recommendation in the full confidence 
that the interests of the Society will be as assured in the 
hands of Lord Powis as they were until lately in the hands 
of the leader whose sad loss is still fresh in our recollection. 

The Council also beg to recommend that the vacancy in 
the list of Vice-Presidents caused by the death of the late 
Mr. Brinley Eichards should be filled by the election of 
the Ven. the Archdeacon of Llandaif, the Treasurer and 
chief executive oflBcer of the associated " Society for Utilising 
the Welsh Language." 

The following Members of the Council retire under Law 9, 
but are eligible for re-election : — 

The Rev. Evan Jones, 
William Davies {Mynorydd\ 
Col. R. Owen Jones, R.E. 
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David Lewis, 

Lewis Morris, M.A., 

Prof.'T. W. Rhys-Davids, M.A., 

H. Lloyd Roberts, M.A., 

John Thomas {Pencerdd Gwaliti)^ 

Arthur Wynn Williams, M.D., 

John Williams, M.D. 

The Council regret that Dr. Wynn Williams will be unable 
to continue his services on account of a change of residence. 
Á financial statement is appended to this report. 

Signed, on behalf of the Council, 

STEPHEN EVANS, 

Chairman, 
Nov. 9, 1886. 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE COUNCIL OF THE 

l^onourable ^ocíetp of Ctmmrotionon^ 

For the Year ending November 9th, 1886. 



The Council of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion beg 
to lay before the Members the following report of their pro- 
ceedings during the past twelve months. 

Seventy-one Members have been added to the Society's list. 

Prof. Powel has been appointed a Corresponding Member 
for South Wales, Mr. R W. Banks for North Wales, and 
Mr. Henry' Blackwell for New York. 

Among losses by death we have to deplore that of our 
venerable vice-president, Mr. William Jones (Gwrgant), the 
last remaining member of the old Cymmrodorion Society in 
our ranks. 

After careful revision of the list, and the strict application 
of Rule 7, the numbers of the Society are found to be 498, 
exclusive of five Honorary Members. 

The following Meetings have been held during the year. 
In London : — 

On March 4.— Mr. Henry Jenner in the chair. — ^Mr. Phillimore read 

a paper on " The Welsh Historical Triads, with reference to 

some recent criticisms thereon." 
On March 18. — Dr. Isambard Owen in the chair. — Mr. Roland 

Phillips read a paper on "Wales daring the Tudor Period." 
On March 25.— Mr. Alfred Thomas, M.P., in the chair.— Mr. Ivor 

James read a paper on " Charles Edwards, author of Hants y 

Ffydd:' 
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On April 8. — Dr. Lsambard Owen in the ohair. — Dr. Joseph Parry 
read a paper on '* The Mnsioal Composer and his Development 
of the Art," which was musically illustrated by Mr. Joseph 
Haydn Parry and others. 

On May 28. — Mr. Phillimore read a second paper on " The Welsh 
Historical Triads*'. 

On June 11. — Mr. Howel W. Lloyd in the chair. — ^Mr. Phillimore 
read a paper on '* The Welsh Charters in the Book of St. Chad, 
A.D. 700-900.» 

In Carnarvon, in connection with the National Eisteddfod 
of 1886:— 

On August 15. — The Yicar of Camarron in the chair. — An In- 
augural Address, entitled *' Baoe and Nationality/* was given 
by Dr. lsambard Owen. 

On August 16th. — The Bey. E. Berber Evans in the chair. — A dis- 
cussion on ^* The Utilisation of Welsh in Elementary Educa- 
tion**, was opened by a paper from Mr. Ellis Jones Griffiths, M.A. 

On August 17th. — Principal Beichel in the chair. — A discussion 
on ** The Education of Girls'* was opened by a paper from Miss 
Dilys Davies. Dr. Jones-Morris read a paper on the same 
subject. 

On August 18th. — Mr. John Thomas (Fencer dd Gtocdia) in the 
chair. — Dr. Roland Rogers read a paper on " Choral Training 
in Wales*'. 

At the suggestion of the Council the various Welsh 
Societies of London united to give a dinner on November 
loth to the Bards who had been invited to London to pro- 
claim the National Eisteddfod of 1887. It was resolved 
that this should be taken in lieu of the Annual Dinner of 
the Society. 

The following publications have been issued during the 

year: — 

Y Cymmrodor, Vol. vii, Part 3. 

The Gododin of Aneurin Gwawdrydd, Part 5. 

The following are in the press : — 

Y Cymmrodor, Vol. viii, Part 1. 

The Gododin of Aneurin Gwawdrydd ; Index, Title, etc. 

In the early part of the year 1886 the Council entered into 
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an agreement with Mr. J. Gwenogfryn Evans of Oxford,to take 
from liim copies of his projected issue of the text of the Bed 
Book of Hergest at a contract price, for distribution to the 
Members of the Society. The object which the Council had 
in view in entering into this undertaking was to ensure the 
production of the whole of the Bed Book texts. Before the 
agreement could be carried into execution the managers of 
the Clarendon Press, in which the work was to be printed, 
found that a large increase was necessary in the estimate for 
printing previously given to Mr. Evans, upon which the 
agreement was based. Under these circumstances the agree- 
ment necessarily feU through, as Mr. Evans could only have 
carried out his undertaking with the Society at a loss to him- 
self. Mr. Evans offered to enter into a fresh agreement with 
the Society to supply the works at the augmented price neces- 
sitated by the increased cost of printing ; but the Council, 
after carefully considering the whole matter, found that the 
required sum could not be met from the estimated income of 
the Society without seriously hampering its other work, and 
were reluctantly obliged to decline this fresh offer. 

The Council are pleased to know that Mr. Evans still pro- 
poses the issue of the whole of the Bed Book of Hergest ; and 
trust that his patriotic enterprise will meet with cordial sup- 
port among the Members of the Society in their private 
capacity. 

The delay occasioned by these negotiations necessarily post- 
poned the issue of further numbers of Y Cymmrodor, Part 1 
of Vol. viii is now, however, in the press, and the Council 
are assured by the editor that the second part will not be de- 
layed later than May next at the farthest. 

The lease of the Society's Library fell in upon Sept. 29, 1886. 
The Council have continued the tenancy on a yearly tenure ; 
and have exercised their fight of sub-letting in favour of the 
National Eisteddfod Association. The Council have also 
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placed the library at the disposal of the Committee of the 
National Eisteddfod of 1887. 

The Council have made arrangements to render the Society's 
collection of Welsh and English books readily available to 
Members as a lending library. The Council is much indebted 
to Mr. T. Marchant Williams in this matter. Full particulars 
will be shortly issued to Members. 

The Council have received the following presents on behalf 
of the Society, thanks for which have already been presented 
to the donors in the Society's niame. 

Y Drych, presented by the proprietor, Utica, U.S.A, 
The Cambrian^ by Mr. D. J. Jones, Cincinnati. 
Bye-goneSf by Mr. W. Woodall, Oswestry. 

Montgomery afáre Collections^ by Mr. M. C. Jones, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
Several publications by Mr. Henry Blackwell, New York. List to 

be published in the catalogue of the library. 
Several publications by the Smithsonian Institute of Washington. 
Journal of the Royal Institute of Cornwall^ by Major £. Parkyn. 
Advertiser (Wrexham), by the proprietor. 

Y Baner, by the proprietor. 

The Members of the Council during the past summer sub- 
scribed among themselves £117 16s., of which £24 2g. was 
contributed by the Secretary, to relieve the Society of an 
outstanding printing debt. 

A financial statement is appended to this Beport, in which 
this item is included. 

The following Members of Council retire under Kule 5, but 

are eligible for election. 

Mr. John Owens. Prof. Rhys-Davids. 

Mr. R. H. Jenkins. Mr. William Davies. 

Prof. John Rhts. Mr. William Evans. 

Mr. John Thomas. The Rev. Evan Jones. 

Mr. E. Vincent Evans, Rev. J. Elias Hughes. 

Mr. Lewis Mobris. Dr. John Williams. 

Signed, on behalf of the Council, 

STEPHEN EVANS, 

Nov. 9j 1886. Chairman. 
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OFFICERS AND COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY. 
Corrected up to Augtist 13^ 1887. 



Preêtdent, 
The Right Hon. the Earl op Powis. 

Vice-Prendente, 

The Most Hon. The Marquess op Bute, K.T. 

The Right Hon. The Earl op Jersey 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Bangor 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of St. David's 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Llandapp 

The Right Hon. Lord Tredegar 

The Right Hon. Lord Penrhyn 

The Right Hon. Lord Aberdare 

The Right Hon. Lord Harlech 

The Right Hon. Lord Tennyson 

The Right Rev. The Bishop of Newport and Menev[a 

The Right Rev. The Bishop of Shrewsbury 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 

Sir Robert A. Cunlippe, Bart. 

Sir H. HussEY Vivian, Bart, M.P. 

Sir Love Jones Parry, Bart 

Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., M.P. 

Sir Walter Morgan 

Sir John H. Pulbston, MP. 

W. Cornwallis-Wbst, M.P., Lord-Lieutenant, Co. Denbigh 

H. R. Hughes, Lord-Lieutenant, Co. Flint 

The Very Rev. The Dean of Llandapp 

The Ven. the Archdeacon of Llandapp. 

Alderman David Evans 

Richard Davibs. 

Col. C. K. Kembys-Tynte, J. P. 

W. Fuller Maitland, M.P. 

Lewis Pugh Pugh. 

WiLLLUi Rathbonb, M.P. 

Stuart Rendel, M.P. 

Henry Richard, M.P. 
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John Roberts, M.P. 

Captain Edmund H. Vbrnby, R.N. 

GwiLTH Williams 

J. Ignatius Williams 

Charles W. Williams Wynn 

William R. W. Wynne 

Honorary Members. 

m 

H.LH. Pnnoe Louis-Luoien Bonaparte 

Professor Cowbll^ Cambridge 

Alexander J. Elus, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Henri Gaidoz, Paris. 

Whitley Stokjb», C.S.I., CLE. 

Hon. Sir Samuel W. Griffith, K.C.M.G. 

Max Nbttlau, Dr. Phil., Vienna 

Council. 

Stephen Evans, J.P. (ChairmaH) 

The Rev. John Davies, M.A. 

WiLLLOi Davies (Mynorydd) 

William R Davies 

Hugh Edwards 

E. Vincent Evans 

J. MiLO Griffith 
-The Rev. J. Blias Hughes, M.A. 

R. Henry Jenkins 

Henry Jenner 

W. D. Jeremy 

Colonel R. Owen Jones, R.E., C.B. 

David Lewis 

Owen Lewis (Otoain Dyfed) 

Howel W. Lloyd, M.A. 

Lewis Morris, M.A. 

Alfred Nutt 

IsAMBARD Owen, M.D., M.A. 

John Owens 

Professor John Rhys, M.A. 

Professor T. W. Rhys-Davids, LL.D. 

Professor Frederick T. Roberts, M.D. 

H. Lloyd-Roberts, M.A. 

Richard Roberts, B.A. 

Howel Thomas 

John Thomas (Pencerdd Ckoalia) 

W. Cave Thomas 

Professor John Williams, M.D. 

T. Marchant Williams, B.A. 
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Trecuurer, 
H. Llotd-Robbrts, M.Â. 

AudiU/n, 
HowEL Thomas Ellis W. Davies 

Secretary, 

C. W. Jones 

Bankers, 

The Imperial Bank (Limited), Westminster Branch, Victoria 

Street 

Corresponding Members for North Wales. 

The Rev. E. T. Davies, B.A., The Vicarage, Aberdovey 
The Rev. D. Silvan Evans, B.D., Llanwrin Rectory, 

Machynlleth 
The Rev. Canon David Howell, B.D., The Vicarage, Wrexham 
Richard Williams, F.R.Hist.S., Newtown 

Corresponding Members for South Wales, 

W. Downing Evans {Leon)^ Newport, Mon. 

Prof. John E. Llotd, Aberystwith 

Prof. PowBL, M.A., Cardiff 

The Ven. Archdeacon Griffiths, B.D., Rector of Neath 

Lltwarch Reynolds, B.A., Merthyr Tydfil 

R. W. Banks, Kington 

Corresponding Members for Oxford, 
Professor Rhts, M.A. 

J. GWENOOFRYN EVANS, M.A. 

CoiTfsponding Member for Bristol. 
Owen Parrt 

Corresponding Member for Brittayiy, 
Professor Joseph Loth 

Corresponding Member for France, 
Henri Gaidoz 

Corresponding Member for Germany. 
Professor Ernst Windisch 

Corresponding Member for the United States, 
J. C. Roberts, Utica 

Corresponding Member for New York, 
Henry Blackwell. 
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MEMBERS. 

Aberdare, The Rt. Hon. Lord, Duffryu, Mountain Ash, South 

Wales 
Advocates^ Library , Edinburgh 

Allen, Rev. W. Osborne B., M.A., UO, Cambridge Street, S.W. 
Allen, W. H., F.S.A., 1, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Asaph, St., The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of. The Palace, 

St. Asaph 
Asher and Co., Messrs. (for Berlin Roy. Lib.), 13, Bedford Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. 

Bangor, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of. The Palace, Bangor 
Banks, Richard W., Ridgebourne, Kington, Herefordshire 
Banks, William L., R.C.A., Hêndrewaelod, Conway 
Bath and Wells, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, The Palace, 

Wells 
Bibliotheque de VUniversite de Rennes, Rennes, Hie et Yilaine, 

France 
Birkbeck, Prof. W. Lloyd, M.A., Master of Downing College, 

Cambridge 
Blackwell, Henry, 226, East 2l8t Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Bodleian Lihrary, Oxford 
Bonaparte, H.I.H. Prince Louis- Lucien {Honorary) , 6, Norfolk 

Terrace, Bayswater, W. 
British Museum, E. A. Bond, LL.D., F.S.A., Principal Librarian^ 

Great Russell Street, Bloonisbury, W.C. 
Browne, T. Lloyd Murray, 47, West Parade, Rhyl 
Brenthall, Ernest, 30, Tregunter Road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Bruce, Mrs. Wyndham Knight, Bishop's Lodge, Bloemfontein, 

Orange Free State, Cape Colony 
Bryant, Mrs. Sophie, D.Sc, North London Collegiate School for 

Girls, Sandal Road, Camden Town, N.W. 
Bume-Jones, E., A.R.A., The Grange, West Kensington, S.W. 
Burrell, John, 26, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Burt, Henry, Gwynva, Hornsey Lane, N. 
Bute, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.T., the Castle, Cardiff 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge 

Cardiff Free Library-, John Ballinger, Chief Librarian, Cardiff 

Carr, Lascelles, Western Mail, Cardiff 

Clark, Charles J., 9, Rupert Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick 

Cleaton, Edmund R., Yaenor, De Frene Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Cluyydfardd, Abergele 

Cobb, W. W., M.A., Hilton House, Atherstone 

s2 
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Cory, John, Vaindre Hall, Cardiff 
Cowell, George, 57, King's Road, Brighton 
Cowell, Professor, M.A., Cambridge {Honorary) 
Cunliffe, Sir Robert A., Bart, Acton Park, Wrexham 
Curtis, Miss Mary, Laughame, St. Clears, S. Wales 
Gymmrodorum Tredegar^ F, W. W. Hogan, Ä«:., Tredegar 

Daniel, William, 6, Tyrwhitt Road, St. John's, S.E. 

Daniel, Mrs. William, 6, Tyrwhitt Road, St. John's, S.E. 

Da^id, Alexander J.^ B.A., LL.B., 4, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, 

E.a 

David's, St., The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, Abei^ili 

Palace, Carmarthen 
Davies, Dan Isaac, B.Sc., 12, Richmond Terrace, Park Place, 

Cardiff (dececLsed) 
Davies, D. J., Alderman Davies's School, Neath 
Davies, Ellis W., Exchequer and Audit Department, Somerset 

House, W.C. 
Davies, E. Windsor, Penrhiwardwr, Eglwys Fach, Denbighshire 
Davies, Evan J., 103, London Road, Borough, S.E. 
Davies, Henry, Harley Lodge, Tivoli, Cheltenham 
Davies, J. Jones, King William's College, Isle of Man 
Davies, John, Inland Revenue Department, Somerset House, 

W.C. 
Davies, John, The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Davies, John, C.C., 28, Belvidere Road, Princes Road, Liverpool 
Davies, Miss Dilys, 5, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Davies, Miss Mary, 5, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Davies, Moi|^, M.D., Black Lyon Yard, Whitechapel, E. 
Davies, Owen, Stanbrooke Cottage, Paddenswick Itoad, Hammer- 
smith, W. 
Davies, Peter, 10, Duke Street, Cardiff 

Davies, Prof. Gethin, B.A. {Dulais), Baptist College, Llangollen 
Davies, Rev. David, M.A., 14, Regent*s Park Terrace, Gloucester 

Gate, N.W. 
Davies, Rev. E. T., B.A., The Vicarage, Aberdovey 
Davies, Rev. John, M.A., 16, Belsize Square, S. Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Davies, Rev. J. Ossian, 110, Upper ToUington Park, N. 
Davies, Rev. Owen (JSos Lechyd), Llanberis, Carnarvonshire 
Davies, Richard, Treborth, Bangor 
Davies, T. G., B.A., Priory Street, Cardigan 
Davies, W. Cadwaladr, B.A., Univ. Coll., Bangor 
Davies, William (Mynorydd)j 5, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Davies, William E., 87, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 
Davis, Frederick L., Bryn Cerwen, Femdale, Neath 
Denman, Francis L., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
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Easterby, William, 1, Pump Court, Temple, E.G. 

Edwards, Hugh, 25^ Myddelton Square, E.G. 

Edwards, H. M., Scranton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Edwards, Professor Ellis, G. M. College, Bala, Merionethshire 

Edwards, Rev. Principal, D.D., University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith 

Edwards, W. T., M.D., J.P., Springfield House, Cardiff 

Edwards, William, M.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools, The Court, 
Merthyr Tydfil 

Edwardes, Rev. Evan, B.Â., Portraadoo 

Elias, Owen 'H., Mere House, Everton, Liverpool 

Ellis, Alexander J., F.R.S., F.S. A., 25, Argyll Road, Kensington, 
W. (Honorary) 

Ellis, Rev. Griffith, M.A., 10, Pembroke Road, Bootle, Liverpool 

Emrys-Jones, A., M.D., 10, St. John Street, Manchester 

Evans, Alcwyn C., Carmarthen 

Evans, Christmas, Penyrhoed, Merthyr Tydfil 

Evans, D. Emlyn, 4, Meyrick Terrace, Hereford 

Fvaus, D. Tudor, 17, The Walk, Cardiff 

Evans, E. Vincent, 30, Leconfield Road, Highbury New Park, N. 

Evans, Henry Jones, Greenhill, Whitchurch, near Cardiff 

Evans, John A., 4, Eaton Road, Chester 

Evans, John, 89, Femtower Road, Highbury New Park, N. 

Evans, John, 134, Fenchurch Street, E.G. 

Evans, J. Gwenogfryn, M.A., 7, Clarendon Villas, Oxford 

Evans, Mr. Alderman, 24, Watling Street, E.C. 

Evans, Mrs. Stephen, Llwyn Gwem, Chisleburst 

Evans, Pro£ Owen, M.A., St. David's College, Lampeter 

Evans, Rev. Canon, D.D., Fron Hendre, Hastings 

Evans, Rev. D. Silvan, B.D., Llanwrin Rectory, Machynlleth 

Evans, Rev. Edward C, M.A., Remsen, Oneida County, New 
York (State), U.S.A. 

Evans, Rev. John (Egltoys Bach)^ Bangor 

Evans, Samuel, 8, Ebury Street, S.W. 

Evans, Stephen, J.P. (Chairman of Council)^ Llwyn Gwem, 
Chislehurst 

Evans, Tallesin (Editor, Evening Bulletin), San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Evans, T. W., 63^ Fellows Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Evans, W. Downing (Leon)^ Newport, Monmouthshire 

Evans, William, 3, Essex Court, Temple, E.G. 

Finch, Gerard R, M.A., 1, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge 
Francis, John, Eldon House, Queen's Road, Clapham Park, 

S.W. 
Frost, R R. S., High Street, Merthyr Tydfil 
Fulton, Andrew, Ivy House, Park Place, Cardiff 
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Gaidoz, Henri, 22, Rue Servandoni, Paris {Honorary) 

Gee, ThomaB, Bronallt, Denbigh 

Gilbert, T. H., 1, Vernon Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C. 

Griffith, D. Brythonfryn, Aberdare 

Griffith, G. W., care of H. Blaokwell, 226 East 2lBt Street, New 

York, U.S.A. 
Griffith, J. Lloyd, Frondeg, Holyhead 
Griffith, J. Milo, 243, Stanhope Street, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Griffith, Hon. Sir Samuel W., K.G.M.G., Queensland (Honorary) 
Griffiths, George, Park House, Cardiff 
Griffiths, J., 5, Abbey Square, Chester 
Griffiths, The Ven. Archdeacon, B.D., Rectory, Neath 
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